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To Mr and Mrs F S Oliver, of Edgerston. 

Dear F and K 

I must not try to fix you wtth resfionstbthty for 
this temerarious intrusion where Scots have prior claim 
Still, you aided and abetted When I decided to write about 
Sir Walter, I knew only his books , your hospitality and your 
guidance gave me some acquaintance with his countryside 
It would have been hard not to gather something from staying 
in that house where he in his day was often a visitor, and from 
mixing with your people whose forbears were his people 
Indeed, more than all, you yourselves, both of you, when I 
saw you in your native setting, helped me to realise the type 
of society in which his character and his genius were 
moulded. 

If I did not hope that this book mighi justify itself, I should 
not offer it to you The best chance of being readable is to 
write of what we enjoy and admire and I am not prepare/d 
to admit that anyone, not even either of you, has Jtod more 
pleasure than I from the Waver^y Novels Delight in them, 
which bega^ before my schooldays, has increased continually 
as usage of life and of books extended , and as for admira- 
tion, since I first read Sir Walter’s Journal I have known 
that the man was greater an^ more lovable than even the best 
of his work. 

So, humbly, but in true allegiance, I beg for this book a 
place somewhere in sight of the shelves where the collected 
edition of the Waverl^s and JLockhart’s Memoir hold their 
place ‘in rank, volume by volume, ^ th^ appeared a hundred 
years ago, in the room where Sir Walter used to confer with 
Edgerston of those days concerning such matters as old mor^- 
mmts of the Rutherfords at Jedburgh. 
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PREFACE 


If he could only walk tn, one of these days > Would the 
tree-planter monopolise him ? or would the landscape gardener, 
if her first string failed, seduce him with talk of newly dis- 
severed Roman roads, or old knicknackets dug out of some 
barrow ^ Lord, what fun it would be < and not really like 
meeting a ghost. For in his own country Sir Walter sfarcely 
seems dead — and least of all at Edgerston ' t 

Even in these pages something of that great^'tg.nd geftial 
presence may, I hope, be felt, and so, with old affection 
and gratitude, they are inscribed to you. 

S G 

June, 1929. 
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Sir Walter Scott Frontispiece 

This picture is after the pa«iting made in 1834 for George 
Tickner, an American admirerkby C R Leslie, R A , then 
a young artist, whom Sir WaltJc chose to make the portrait 
— ^which in 1871 was still in the possession of Mr Tickner*s 
family Hodgett must have made his drawing before the 
picture went to Amenca, where another engraving was 
made from it by a diSerent hand Examples of the print 
here reproduced by permission of its owner, IVlr F S Oliver, 
are very rare 

Sir Walter Scott in His Study, from a Painting 

BY Sir William Allan facing p . 250 



Pp:FACE TO THE CENTENARY EDITION 

T his re-issue in cheaper form of a book published 
two years ago gives me opportunity to indicate 
certam errata which are appended, and to thank 
correspondents who were good enough to point out dips 
I trust I may be allowed to add that these corrections were 
accompanied by expressions of an indulgence which I 
specially valued because almost all came from Scottish 
readers, several of whom admitted that they had needed 
to surmount some prejudice j|i!igainst an Irish interloper 
One of these kind critics "went so far as to propose that 
m a new edition I should mstruct the pubhc on a forgotten 
detail of tradition bearing on Scott’s life. This is the more 
presumptuous because my book contams no mention of 
“the Kittle Nine Steps" But when visitmg Edinburgh 
before I vfrote, I looked, unaided, for that scene of Sir 
Walter's early prowess, and failed to identify it. A corre- 
spondence in the Scotsman of November i8, December lo, 
and December ii, 1930, mchnes me to beheve that guidance 
would have been hard to come by, unless fortune had led 
me to jMr George Lorimer. He, probably alone of hving 
men, remembers not only seeing, but dimbmg, what Scott 
describes in a footnote to the first chapter of Rd GawjMet : 
“ A pass on the very brink of the Castle rock to the north, 
by which it is just possible for a goat or a High School boy 
to turn the comer of the building where it rises from the* 
edge of the precipice." 

Tho§e who desire to climb where Scott climbed about 
1782, and Mr. Lorimer so recently as 1^59, will find Mr. 
Loiimer's instructions for the approach in the Scotsman of 
December ii, 1930. Anyone who is content to reconnoitre 
the place from a distance need only stand on Princes 
Street, wh^e Castle Str^t comes in, and look acrosi to the 
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base of tbe smaE turret ]ust opposite But there has been 
a change. About twenty-five years ago (according to Mr 
Lorimer), masons changed the nme grass-grown and truly 
httle steps mto six of more sohd construction. 

If I add that the suggestion, for this note came to me from 
Mr Charles Ker, who set the Scotsman correspondence gomg, 
it IS with some famt hope of hmtmg that his brother, the late 
Professor W P Ker, rmght also have approved this book 
Those who value as they should that supreme cntic of all 
concerning epic and romance, may weE think — ^as 1 do— 
that even to hmt this is extravagant presumption. Yet at 
least these words may be added, for the centenary year ; 
I am certam that nowhere in this book is there an estimate 
of Scott’s gemus or Scott’s character which W. P Ker 
wpuld have counted too h^h 

I am fortunate enough also to be able to add to this re- 
issue a contemporary sketch of Sir Walter which has not 
hitherto appeared in any book, though it was published in 
the Glasgow Herald of August 23, 1930, in an article con- 
tributed by Mr. A. M Wilhams The original is found in 
the Bibhotheca of Mr John Kerr, writer in Glasgow, as a 
note in the catalogue of his library, set agamst the hst of 
Sir Walter’s Poetical Works Mr. Kerr, who was bom in 
1791, hved tiE 1880. The Btbhotheca passed to his son, 
Mr. Commissioner Kepr, of the City Court of London, and 
from the Commissioner to his son, the late Mr R M. Kerr ; 
he before his death presented the volume to Mr. W Barrie, 
who from 1876 to 1880 had been partner with Sir Walter’s 
contemporary, John Kerr (compder of the Btbhotheca), m the 
firm of Kerr & Bame. Mr. Wilhams, like myseE, owed his 
\nowIed^ of the excerpt to the courtesy of Mr Bame I 
have even more cause than he to be grateful for the kmdness 
whidi enables me, a stranger, to add this interesting detad 
supplied by one#who is (to borrow a phrase from Mr. 
WiEiams) a living " link witik Scott.” 

This, is Mr John Kerr’s memorandum. 

“ I had occasion to be pretty frequently m Edinburgh 
betwixte^ 8 i 4 and 1832, and when th^e, in the Court of 
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Session , and I never faded to visit the First Division of the 
Court, and to indulge myself in a quiet gaze at Scott as he 
sat at the Clerks’ table below the bench He was always 
engaged in wnting, but apparently paymg little attention 
to the legal business going on before him And he had the 
reputation among his professional brethren of blundering 
almost every judgment of the Court he framed Hence 
frequent cobbhngs of his interlocutors by Counsel and 
Agents, all of whom treated his failmg with tenderness and 
himself* with kmdness — and hence too, occasional reproofs 
from the consequential President Hope. He sometimes, 
though seldom, wandered mto the Outer House (the lai^e 
Hall so called, formerly the Parhament House of Scotland), 
but bemg very lame he looked around for the friends to 
whom he wished to speak, and taking his place beside them 
appeared m no other part of the Hall When his duties m 
Court and his talk m the Outer House were fimshed, he 
generally walked along the Mound to his house m Castle 
Street and almost always alone I recollect of meeting 
him in John BaUantyne’s auction-room in Princes Street on 
the day on which the first sale of Bannatjme Qub books 
occurred The set numbered only some twenty volumes, 
and it was sold for upwards of £130 This high price excited 
considerable interest in the sale-room, Scott remarking pretty 
loudly and m his rich burr, ‘ It’s really a capital speculation, 
this Club, after all ' He hobbled out of the room, chuc H ing 
and laughing, the company making way for him and heartily 
relishing his otservation The portraits of Scott are, gener- 
ally qjeakmg, good likenesses— his pecuhaxly shaped h«id 
could scarcely fad to be correctly transferred to canvas— 
but I have never seen any portrait that appeared to me to 
convey an adequate impression of the nch humour and 
placid benevolence which beamed m his twinkhng eyes. He 
dressed carelesdy— he bespoke no attention from any one 
— ’yet it was felt by all to be a positive pleasure to look at 
him, more espeaaHy after the Constable cradi, li^en 
pleasure rose into sympathy and admiration,” 




ADDENDA AND ERRATA 


page 88, line lo from foot, add ' ^ ’ 

p 88 add footnote, ^They met for the first time in Murray's 
house, 50 Albemarle Street, and after that met almost daily 
during Scott's stay, always in the same room, which is now 
occupied by the head of the firm.' 
p lai, line II, for ' dydyi; &vhcare fidxav ' read ‘ egcog dv^xare 
judxav/ 

p. 146, hne 12 from foot, for ' first ' read ' second ' 

p 157, hne 14 from foot, for fuE stop read comma 

p 157, hne 15 from foot, for ' We ' read ' we ’ 

p. 176, Ime 21, for ' meet ' read ‘ give ' 

p 236, line 7 from foot, for * had ' read ' should have had ’ 
p 258, footnote, for ^ Bourgeois Gentilhomme ' read ' Georges 
Dandm' 

p. 290, hne 6 from foot, for ‘ Pibroch ' read * Warpipe * 
p. 298, hne I, for * Sir Thomas I-awrence ' read ' Sir William 
Allen' 

p. 306, fines 2 and 3 from foot, for ' Fairfax ' read ' Fairford ' 
p. 381, after hne ii, ist column, insert ‘ Allen, Sir Wdham 
298' 

p. 382, line 18 from foot, 2nd column, delete * 298 ' 
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LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Some excuse is surely needed for setting out to do once again 
what has already been done excellently. By general con- 
sent Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott ranks with the half- 
dozen best biographies in the English language, and none 
assents more heartily to that judgment than the wnter who 
now attempts to make a new study of the same subject, and 
who must be beholden for his materials to Lockhart more 
than to any other authority — ^with one exception Su: Walter 
himself is our chief source for our knowledge of Sir Walter. 
There is no other man in all the great army of the dead about 
whom we can know so much and so surely, there is none 
who gives us so freely and so completely his companionship. 
We have his innumerable letters, we have the immense 
range of his works into which, in one way or other, he put 
all his preoccupations — ^his imaginings, his aspirations, 
his enjoyments, his hobbies (a great stud of these), his 
knowledge, and, not least, his very solid thinking For 
the years of his childhood and youth up to his call to the 
Bar, we have the fragment of autobiography written when 
he was thirty-seven, and at the height of his fame in poetry. 
But above all and more than all, we have the journal of 
his last SIX years when, under the artist's compulsion to 
self-expression, he recorded from day to day the movements 
of his strong nature in the stress of great trouble and in the 
moments of rehef from it. 
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Lockhart had all this before him and used it all , over and 
above this, he had his intimacy of many years with the 
great man of whose family circle he became part when he 
mamed Scott’s daughter. Yet, Lockhart’s biography was 
planned on a scale which renders it maccessible to all but* 
patient readers, so that a new hand may be justified in 
undertakmg a work of wholly different scope. 

But when aU is said, we come back to Cuddie Headngg’s 
saying in Old Mortahty, “A gude tale’s no the waur of bemg 
twice told, I trow, and a body has the better chance to 
understand it.” The world’s great stones are the free 
commonage of writers, big or little, and the story of Walter 
Scott ranks among them , nor in all the tales of great men’s 
hves IS there one better worth imderstanding. 

The first thing to realise about Sir Walter Scott is that 
although he grew up with aU the ambition natural to a 
healthy young man of strong abilities, and though he loved 
letters and the art of composition as much as any that ever 
lived, he would never have been a professional wnter except 
for bodily disablement Nothmg else could have kept back 
this bom soldier. Speakmg of his eldest son’s desire to 
enter the army, he says to Southey, " I have no title to combat 
a choice which would have been my own had lameness 
permitted.” The call of the blood m him would have been 
irresistible His father was the first of the line who had 
ever followed an indoor occupation. 

As compared with the group of his contemporaries — ■ 
the most remarkable in the history of Enghsh literature 
smce Shakespeare’s time — ^Scott differs from them all m 
t h is. Crabbe, CampbeE, Wordsworth, Colendge, Lamb, 
Byron, SheEey, Keats and Moore were wnters by election ; 
destiny and natural dioice wrought together m them , and 
though Byron, m the end, was drawn to action and obeyed 
the summons willingly, it was not tiE he had exhausted the 
prime impulse of his nature. Scott, on the other hand, be- 
came a writer, mudi as in primitive peasant communities 
the blind man learns to be a fiddler. He esjiressed him- 
self in writing because he could not express himself in the 
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form of action whidi he would have chosen; he wrote of 
martial adventure because the adventure itself was denied 
him 

This is perhaps the true reason why he, who valued 
literature so highly and was even over-generous in judg- 
ment «of his contemporanes, persistently tmder-valued his 
own work We have to remember that it was never his sole 
work, nor, even in his own eyes, his first duty — ^unless at 
the close of his hfe, and then for reasons that were alien 
to art. He was one of the most imgrudging workers that 
ever hved, but m hterature he was hardly a conscientious 
craftsman It is no way certain that we are the losers by 
the slapdash methods of composition, "hab-nab at a 
venture,” which he always followed. But had Walter 
Scott commanded a regiment, that duty would certainly 
have been performed mudb more punctihously than was the 
wntmg of his books. 

Smce with Scott, hterature was not an inevitable vocation 
to which he was from the first self-dedicated — ^as were 
Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley — ^it is more than usually 
necessary to study the external circumstances which turned 
him to hterature. Authorship was not his mission; it was 
the adventure which came to a bom adventurer, and three 
great factors — tune, race and locahty — Whelped to shape the 
form which the adventure took. 

Time means history. Walter Scott, bom in 1771, was 
only two years younger than Napoleon, whom he survived by 
eleven years. The greater part of his adult life, through 
young manhood and middle age, was profoundly coloured 
by the European stmggle, out of which grew — amongst 
other effects — an mtense patriotism of Great Biitam. 
This helped to draw together two coimtries which at Scott’s 
birth were still greatly divided in habits and feehngs. More 
than that: the penod of Napoleonic war, by increase in 
fadhty of commmncations, comradeship in service, and 
other factors, made Scotland itself more united thap ever it 
had been before. Yet this was one more cause. What the 
genius of Chatham began by enlistmg Highland sentiment 
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wlieii lie made Highland costume a Bntish umform, the 
gemus of Walter Scott completed by celebratmg Scottish 
virtues and Scottish usages tiU Highland and Lowland 
were joined m a common pnde, 

Walter Scott grew up m a country which withm recent 
memory had been a land of war When he began to»write, 
Scotland had for the first tune m its troubled history 
enjoyed half a century of peace. — His grandfather, at 
whose feet he crawled as a crippled child, was bom about 
1700, and had therefore eiqpenenced civil war m* 1715 and 
agam m 1745 The interval between these dates had been 
filled with plots and apprehensions : indeed, not till long 
after 1745 did the Jacobite faction whoUy give up hopes 
and mtngues. These disturbances had been no mere 
passing mconvemences to the family of whidi Walter Scott 
was bom. His great-grandfather, an earher Walter Scott, 
second son- of the laird of Raeburn (an estated gentleman in 
Tevxotdale) worked for the Jacobite cause till (accordmg 
to Scott's early fragment of autobiography) “he lost all he 
had m the world, and ran a narrow nsk of being hanged, had 
it not been for the mterference of Anne, Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch and Monmouth.” This veteran rebel was so far 
from conceahng his prochvities that he left his face un- 
dipped and unshorn m token of his mourning for the House 
of Stuart, and was known through the countryside as 
"Beardie.” 

Smce Beardie’s inhentance was dissipated through con- 
spirades, his second son, Robert — ^Walter Scott's grand- 
father — ^had his own way to make m the world, and got a 
lease of Sandyknowe Farm m Teviotdale, where he built 
up a prosperous trade in cattle. Having quarrelled with 
his father, he turned Whig, and as Whigs, he and his sons 
contmued to be staunch supporters of the Hanoverians 
Robert Scott’s eldest son. Sir Walter’s father, took to the 
law, became a Wnter to the Signet, and mamed into the 
best professional society of Edinburgh. His wife. Miss 
Rutherford, was daughter to the Professor of Medicme in 
the Urdversity of Edinburgh. Her mother, as Scott is 
careful to tell us, "was a daughter of Sir John Swmton of 
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Swinton, a family which produced many distinguished 
wamors during the Middle Ages, and which, for antiquity 
and honourable ahiances, may raiik with any m Britam ” 
Thus he could say of himself with full warrant : 

“ My brrth was neither distinguished nor sordid Accord- 
ing to the prejudices of the country, it was esteemed gentle, 
as I was connected, though remotely, with ancient famihes 
both by ipy father’s and mother’s side ” 

Scott was, to give a new word an old meaning, class- 
conscious, he accepted and upheld the existence of soaal 
distractions. But if he dwelt with satisfaction on his own 
lineage, there is to be remembered the saying of a working- 
man at Abbotsford . " Sir Walter speaks to a’ body as if they 
were his blude relations.” 

Yet in Scott’s case, something much more powerful than 
ordinary family pnde is to be discerned : a vamshed way of 
hfe, confronts us m the words and deeds and thoughts of a 
modem man of letters Nobody can begin to understand 
Sir Walter without knowing what the Scotts were and had 
been. 

He was not only a Scotsman but a Borderer — and a 
Borderer of the borderers. — Everybody knows the sharp 
distraction between Highland and Lowland: Lowland, 
the country of towns and of tillage, farms and orderly 
plantation; Highland, the mountain and moor, lake and 
river, with a httle spade-labour about the crofts, but for the 
most part a country that defies cultivation. A different 
way of hfe, a different race, are marked off by another 
speech The Scots tongue of the Lowlands was hard for 
an Englishman to follow — being indeed, as Scott always 
held, a distract language with its own rich vocabulary and 
literature — ^yet was in the main intelligible to an Enghdi- 
man; But the Gaehc was as different from Scotch or 
English as Greek is from Dutch -or German. 

Walter Scott was not without some touch of Hi^bland 
blood ; his great-grandmother, wife to the Jacobite Beardie, 
was a lady of the Clan Campbell. From early in his youth, 
he knew and fell in love with Highland scenery. Lads of 
Highland stock became known to him, at school and at the 
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university, and the houses of their parents welcomed him. 
Also, Edmburgh was full of Highlanders in domestic service, 
or at labour of one kmd or other, and these were always 
famihar to him But aU he ever knew of Gaehc was a 
handful of phrases caught up by the ear, so that he did not ' 
distmguish where one word began and another ended. 
In short. Highland hfe and Highland histoiy were a provmce 
in which he must work by sympathetic imagination, for it 
was by nature strange to him ; and m all his work he presents 
Gaehc Scotland as a strange country. Whether we see the 
Highlanders through the eyes of Bailie Nicol Jame m Roh 
Roy, or of Dugald Dalgetty in The Legend of Montrose, we 
see them as in some degree ahen from the todly Scots to 
whom Sir Walter hunself belonged. 

For, m relation to the Gaehc Highlands, Scott was a 
Lowlander ; clajmiore and targe were no more m the tradition 
of his family than was the Gaehc tongue But up to the 
date when Scotland ceased to be a separate Wgdom, 
its peaceful Lowlands were hemmed m between two High- 
lands, both of them lands of war, where no man went un- 
armed, Scott’s forbears had been always aliens m the moun- 
tams northward of the Firths of Forth and Clyde, but on 
the other mountains, which fenced off Scotland and its 
capital from England, his race had its home , and its men were 
among the fiercest of a people fierce as any Gaehc caterans, 
and as much outside the control of the law, whether made 
at Edinburgh or London. 

Yet Borderers and Highlanders had httle in’ common 
except that both were cattle raiders, and both accepted 
the clan system, under which groups using a common 
name rendemd some kmd of obedience to the head of 
the clan. 

By race the Borderers were of one blood with the Lowland 
Scots — ^and, perhaps even more closely, with them coimter- 
parts on the Enghsh side of the border. Their speech was 
the Scots tongue, though without the refinements which it 
had received in the capital of Scotland Gaehc was strange 
to them as Welsh would have been But an even more 
notable difference arose from the character of the land 
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whidi they inhabited. The Border is a huddle of rounded 
hills rising to mountain height, but for the most part free 
from crag and rock, and covered instead of heath with coarse 
tufted grass, the “bent ” All this land, therefore, was 
pasture, but each holder needed great extents of it for his 
black C0,ttle, or for the sheep which later replaced them, 
yet the whole could be travelled by horses except where 
marA rendered it impassable. There was no enclosure of 
fields , no cultivation, except just bpside the widely scattered 
farmhouses*; and consequently a farmer’s hfe consisted in 
watchmg his cattle over wide tracts which he crossed on 
horseback. 

Cattle m such places stray, and can be made to stray; 
they can be driven off wholesale; and it was each man’s 
mterest to protect not only his own gear but his neighbour's 
from marauders from a distance; and so the farmer needed 
to be an armed man But he did not, like the Highlander, 
use broadsword and targe on foot, his weapon was the 
horseman’s lance, and he rode m a rude armour — ^buff coat, 
breastplate and skull cap 

Scott, m one of his Notes to the Lay of the Last Minstrel 
quotes this passage from Fuller — wntten so late as the seven- 
teenth century. "They are called mosstroopers because 
dwelling in the mosses and ndmg in troops together, they 
dwell on the meetmg or bounds of two kingdoms but obey 
the laws of neither ’’ 

The border between England and Scotland was no better 
marked than that between farm and farm ; and before the 
umon of kingdoms, whenever war arose between the coun- 
tries, raids across it to capture men and cattle were much 
in repute. Even in times of peace, no Englishman’s cattle 
were whofly safe against Scottish raiders, and no Scot’s 
from the English, and it was legal for the owner and his 
supporters to “carry the fray’’ across the border and 
recover what was stolen. 

The habit of war and plunder ceased on the Border long 
before it disappeared from among the Highland clans. 
Even up to 1745, Waverley shows us that cattle-hftmg 
prevailed north of the Clyde ; whereas in the Black Dwarf, 
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Borderers under the sovereignty of Queen Anne, discussing 
the means to right a wrong, are made to say that no mari 
hvmg knows the lawful method of “carrying a fray" into 
England. Yet Scott depicts them then as still eager to 
take up a neighbour’s quarrel by joint action under 'a 
chosen leader. This is fiction, of course, but the whole 
passage is one which no one can read and not be persuaded 
of its essential truth. Hobbie Elhot, the wronged man, 
whose bnde has been earned off, is as much ahve as Dandie 
Dmmont. The words he speaks give us the accent of his 
voice, and almost the movement of his body; and we no 
more question that this is what he would have said or done 
than if we had seen the actions, and heard the words coming 
from a man’s mouth. For on the Border Scott is almost 
more completely at home than on the streets of Edmburgh, 
his native town. 

Even to-day, the district of what was called the Middle 
Marches is one of the least enclosed regions m these islands. 
You may walk all day south from the actual border through 
the Waste of Cumberland and scarcely find a made road; 
homesteads are perhaps one m every five miles , the land is 
lonely as it was when Dandie Dinmont was waylaid there, at 
our first acquaintance with him — ^Also, Scott makes it plam 
to us that though Dandie and his neighbours had learnt to 
take their disputes mto a court of law, still every man in 
that country was ready to “gar his hand keep his head.’- 
They were still at the end of the eighteenth century a dif- 
ferent folk from the Lowlanders ; they were horsemen and 
fi ghting men; and Scott loved a horseman and a fighting 
man. They were hospitable as the Highlanders, and gear 
was more plentiful with them, they were also quarrelsome 
But Scott would make us understand they did not quarrel 
for Highland reasons, of imaginary insult, but for some good 
intelligible cause, such as the right to graze a strip of moor 
worth at least a shilling a year. 

Among them were vestiges easily to be discerned of a 
Homeric way of life, and fragments were still preserved 
of rudimentary epic — ^ballads telhng of Border wars, 
border nsmgs, border cattle-hftmgs and frays to recover 
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them. Border rescues and Border hangmgs. wild work 
m which no men had been forwarder than Scott’s own 
forbears. 

• The way into Scotland, even in Scott's lifetime, led nor- 
mally through Berwick-on-Tweed Here the Tweed forms 
the border for several miles. Then the dividing line turns 
southward through the Cheviots, along the hiU-tops, follow- 
ing roughly the watershed between what flows north-west 
into the Tweed and what flows south-east into the Coquet 
or mto the T3nie These were the East Marches 

At the western end of the frontier, Solway Firth made a 
clear division, and Carlisle on the Eden, dose to the mner 
bight of the Solway, was the frontier fortress of England 
on the west of the hne. Here also was a highroad from 
the Southern Kingdom into its northern neighbour But, 
once across the Tweed at Berwick, the traveller was in fully 
civilised lowlands, it was quite otherwise when he crossed 
the Eden. Even to-day, from the wmdow of a comfort- 
able railway carnage, it is possible to form some image of 
what the past was like m which Scott’s ancestors were so 
closely concerned. 

At Carlisle the railway track diverges, and the old Midland 
route for Glasgow runs slightly north-west through Lockerbie. 
"Oh, the young Lochmvar is come out of the West,’’ and 
those were the West Marches — trough country of "bank, bush 
and scaur,” and mountains of Dumfnesshire, with rivers 
runmng down to the Solway Firth, scene of many passages 
in Scott’s best work. But more intimately associated with 
his memory is the district traversed by the rail from Carlisle 
to Edinbui^h, which runs due north, crossing and re-crossing 
the Esk nver. Then it strikes up a great gorge in the hiUs, 
at the bottom of which flows a smaller river, the Liddell, 
running south to be a tnbutary of the Esk Not till the top 
of the pass in Liddesdale is reached does the water begm to 
flow northwards, mto Scotland proper; these streams feed 
Teviot, which is the river of Hawick, and which joins the 
Tweed. But from Teviotdale Scotland eictends over the 
watershed southwards, down Liddesdale, down even mto 
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Eskdale ; so that exactly at this point in the Middle Marches 
there was no barrier of tideway, as there is on the Solway or 
on the Tweed estuary, nor of mountain, as along the East 
Marches, between Scots and Englishman , and the southward 
flow of the water seemed to mark the country as Enghsh. 
Now this region of Teyiotdale, Liddesdale and Eskdale was 
the part of the Border inhabited by the Scotts, who earned 
there their name of The Rough Clan. It had been the 
country of the Douglases; but after the fall of that great 
house much of it passed to the Buccleuch family, heads 
of the Scott name. 

The lower reaches of this southward juttmg tongue of 
territory made for centunes the "Debateable Land,” claimed 
by both kmgdoms and admmistered by neither, the home 
of outlaws from both lands and the scene of endless raidmgs 
and counter-raidin^s. A road runs through it now, parallel 
to the railway ; and even so, it is a wild and lonely place to 
look at, shut m by immense and peaceful slopes of grass 
But in Scott’s day there was not so much as a cart-track 
there. The first wheeled vehicle that ever came mto 
Liddesdale was a phaeton in whidi he drove his wife to make 
friends with the Dandie Dinmonts, among whom he had 
so often found welcome and free quarters. 

In the history of Scotland which Sir Walter wrote for 
his grandson, one may note his reference to the last of the 
great Border battles between rival clans in 1585 For it there 
assembled under the banner of Buccleudh “five hundred 
men of the clan of Scott, whom our historians term the 
gr^itest robbers and fiercest fighters among the Border 
clans.” Their descendant certainly did not quote this 
judgment to disparage his clan. 

Elsewhere in the Tales of a Grandfather Su Walter tells a 
story famous in ballad verse — ^the rescumg of a Liddesdale 
reiver, Kmmont Willie, from Carhsle Castle by a band of 
men under Buccleuch, then Warden of the Mardbes. It 
was the last notable exploit in which Scotsmen across the 
border defied English power, and it was earned through 
without bloodshed; but the escape was due to the darmg 
of the Borderers who swam the Eden where it ran bank- 
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lugh, before tbe eyes of Carlisle’s Warden bis 

thousand men. 

“All sair astonished stood Lord Scroope, 

He stood as still as a rock of stone. 

He scarcely dared to trew his eyes 
When thro’ the water they had gone. 

' He IS either himself a devil from hell 
Or else his mother a witch maim be, 

I wadna have ndden that wan water 
For a' the goud in Chnstentie ’ ’’ 

Walter Scott grew up when the Border was a “pacificated 
country” , but he grew up with the stones all about him of 
wild deeds done by men of his own name and blood , and 
his first important hteraiy work was to collect the ballads, 
like this of Kmmont WiUie, which were still kept ahve m 
memory on the Border — In one thing at least he could 
nval the Border exploits. Horsemanship was a passion 
with him, and smce even in his day bndges were few and 
far between, occasions were many for him to “ride the water,” 
and he exulted m them Though of course the inhentance 
had mainly to work itself out tlurough fancy, the whole bent 
of his mmd was to action and adventure, he never forgot 
that he was no further off than grandson to the great- 
grandson of “Auld Wat of Harden,” whose household 
subsisted generously so long as the cattle lasted that he 
had driven from across the border or from his neighbours; 
when the supply drew to an end, Auld Wat's wife, 
“The Flower of Yarrow,” was accustomed to send up 
to table a dish which when uncovered diowed a pair 
of clean spurs. 

But Walter Scott’s favounte hero in the whole hard- 
ndmg pedigree was “Wilham the Boltfoot,” lame from 
birth, but a fearless horseman and dreaded knight. Lockhart 
says; 

“I suppose I have heard Sir Waiter repeat a dozen times, 
as he was dashmg into the Tweed or Ettrick, ‘rolhng ower 
from brae to brae’ a stanza from what he called an old 
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ballad, though it was most likely one of his own early 
imitations : 

“ To tak the foord he aye was first 

Unless the Enghsh loons were near ; 

Pltmge vassal then, plunge horse and man. 

Old Boltfoot ndes mto the rear 

The river was real enough , the ford ran high > but Scott 
helped the adventure out with make-beheve Literature 
for him was, at all events to begm with, only the make- 
beheve of great adventures. Later, when he found his 
true medium, it was somethmg much more than that , yet 
it was never the occupation which he would have chosen — 
not even when it had brought him rewards that, as he says 
himself, “in no other walk of life he could have hoped to 
earn.” 

1 Throughout this book quotations not otherwise assigned are from the un- 
abridged edition of Lockhart The dates will make almost all easily traceable 



CHAPTER II 


Childhood 

1771-78 

A FRAGMENT of autobiography •written at Ashestiel in 
1808, immediately after the publication of Marmion, teUs 
the whole stoiy of Scott’s education. Lockhart has supple- 
mented it considerably, especially correctmg the modera- 
ation of statement to which Scott’s modesty led him 
Yet the narrative (which would make some forty pages 
of this book) taken simply by itself, gives the picture of 
a remarkable childhood with extraordmary completeness 
and justness of -vision. There has been a tendency to set 
down Scott as coming short in the pro-vmce of psychological 
analysis, and it is true that he makes httle parade of such 
fiTHlI ; yet here with a sure hand he picks out all the essential 
stages m the makmg oS. a poet 
He was bom on August 15th, 1771, m a house belonging 
to his father, at the head of the College Wjmd, m Edin- 
burgh. This house had been pulled down before Scott 
wrote his reminiscences, and there is the less reason to regret 
its destruction, for of nine duldren bom thus to the Scotts, 
the first six died m childhood. The next three survived, 
Walter being die third. They were baptised by names 
already nsed for their unlucky predecessors, Robert the 
eldest was the third Robert, John and Walter each -was 
second of his name. 

Shortly after Walter’s birth they moved to George’s 
Square, then recently built Here a sister Anne about 
a year younger than Walter was born. 

as 
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But Walter Scott was not reared among this crowd of 
children After eighteen months of lusty, healthful m- 
fancy, he was struck with infantile paralysis, which 
completely stopped the use of his right leg Doctors could 
do nothmg, and on the advice of his mother's father, Di 
Rutherford, the diild was sent to live m the country with 
his other grandfather, Robert Scott, at Sandyknowe, 
on whose farm stood the rumed peel tower of Smailholme 

Scott’s memory was prodigious, and he could remember 
himself on the floor of the httle farmhouse parlour while 
his grandfather used every excitement to make him try 
to crawl It had been advised that whenever a dieep was 
killed, the child should be wrapped m the newly-flayed skin, 
still warm from the carcase , he could remember lymg “ m 
this Tartar-hke habiliment ”, and remember also, not only 
his grandfather, but an ex-colonel of the Greys, Sir George 
MacDougal, “ who was, God knows howl a relative of ours, 
— his old-fashioned mihtary habit, with a small cocked 
hat deeply laced, an embroidered scarlet waistcoat, and a 
light-coloured coat, with milk-white locks tied in a mihtary 
fashion, kneehng on the ground before me, and draggmg his 
watch along the carpet m order to induce me to follow it.” 

His grandfather, “the thatch'd mansion's grey-haired 
sure,” IS commemorated m the famous epistle mtroductory 
to the third Canto of Marmion. 

“ Wise without learning, plain and good. 

And sprang of Scotland’s gentler blood. 

Whose eye, in age, quick, dear and keen, 

Show’d what in 3TOuth its glance had been, 

Whose doom discording neighbours sought. 

Content with equity unbought ” 

That is what Scott learnt later about his grandfather, 
a noted houseman in his youth, and a general referee on 
all feats of skfll and strength. Childish memory could 
only keep a picture, for Robert Scott died when his grand- 
son was three years old. The farm was kept on by his 
widow, assisted by her second son, who was an expert 
farmer, factor (that is, land steward) on a neighbouring 
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estate. This uncle of Sir Walter’s lived on to be ninety, and 
to see the crippled child great and prosperous. But in 
these early days he was only a weeMy visitor at Sandy- 
knowe, bringing with him news of the American War and 
the struggle against Washington — ^for whose defeat the 
child could remember longing with great eagerness. 

For the most part, Walter Scott was in the care of 
two women: his grandmother, who sat at her spinning 
wheel, and his aunt. Miss Janet Scott, who read aloud to 
him, and taught him to read for himself. He was the only *' 
child m the house, and an mvahd child, petted and 
humoured, having for compamons, besides his aunt and 
grandmother, the servants of the farm. One of these, then 
an old woman, told Lockhart that she remembered weU 
how the young ewe-milkers used to carry the child on their 
backs among the crags about the tower, and how he " soon 
kenned every sheep and lamb by head-marks as well as 
any of them.” But specially he was m charge of the old 
diepherd, near whom he was laid down out of doors, and 
soon began, through mere childish impatience, ” to stand, 
to walk, and to run.” The leg remamed shrunken, but the 
child became m Scott’s own words " healthy, high spirited 
and, lameness apart, sturdy — non sine dis ammosus tnfans." 

Indeed, the gods that preside over the growth of genius 
were fruitfully at work Schooling had not begun, except 
for whatever “Miss Jenny” may have imparted, but 
legend and history, not clearly separated, were poured into 
those eager ears. Mr. Curie, a fanner who had married 
one of Miss Jenny’s sisters, had seen the executions after 
the battle of CuUoden, where one or two outlying relations 
of the Scott clan had fallen; and the child got in this way 
his first touch of Jacobite qrmpathy and of detestation for 
the butcher, Cumberland Also his grandmother, a Hah- 
burton of the Mams, “in whose youth the old Border 
depredations were a matter of recent tradition,” used to 
tell him “ many a tale of Wat of Harden, Wight Willie 
of Aikwood, Jamie TeKer of the fair Bodhead, and other 
heroes — ^merrymen all of the persuasion and calling of 
Robin Hood and Little John." 
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Long after, m January, 1813, he wrote to his fnend, 
George Elhs, a sketch of his pedigree in less reverent terms : 

" My grandfather was a horse-]ockey and cattle dealer, and 
made a fortune , my great-grandfather was a Jacobite and traitor 
(as the times called him) and lost one ; and before him inter- 
vened one or two half-starved lairds who rode a lean horee and 
were followed by leaner greyhounds , gathered with difficulty a 
hundred pounds from a hundred tenants ; fought duels , cocked 
their hats — ^and called themselves gentlemen Thdh we come 
to the old Border times, cattle-dnvmg, halters, and so forth, 
for which m the matter of honesty very httle, I suppose, can 
be said — at least in modem acceptation of the word Upon 
the whole, I am inchned to think it is owing to the earher part 
of this inauspiaous generation that I umformly find myself m 
the same scrape in my fables, and that in spite of the most 
obstmate determination to the contrary, the greatest rogue in 
my canvas always stands out as the most conspicuous and 
prominent figure ” 

Over and above oral traditions, two or three books that 
had always lam m the window-seat were now “ explored 
for the child's amusement. “ An odd volume of Josephus’s 
Wars of the Jems had its period of favour.” This would 
supplement the Bible readmgs, which no Scottish child 
could escape, and which stored that tenacious memory 
with a wealth of Hebrew poetry. But the chief delight 
was Ramsay’s Tea Table Mtscdlany, in which e:q)loration 
discovered the ballad of Hardiknute. Long afterwards 
this identical copy of the Miscellany came to rest with 
honour m the library at Abbotsford, bearing a Tnarginal 
note in Scott’s writmg: “This book belonged to my 
grandfather, Robert Scott, and out of it I was taught 
Hardiknute by heart before I could read the ballad 
myself. It was the jfirst poem I ever learnt— the last I 
shah ever forget.” 

The rhythm of verse went to the child’s head like wine, 
and he touted Hardiknute all about him, regardless of 
hearers. The clergyman of the parish, almost the only 
visitor at Sandyknowe, tall, thin, and doleful of countenance, 
used to say: "One may as well speak in the mouth of a 
cannon as where that child is.” 
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Yet, for this umnannerliness, amends were made m 
Marmon, which might well appease the shades of this — 

“ venerable Pnest, 

Our frequent and familiar guest, 

Whose life and manners well could paint 
Alike the student and the saint; 

Alasi whose speech too oft I broke 
With gambol rude and timeless joke. 

For I was wayward, bold, and wild, 

A .self-wiU’d imp, a grandame’s child; 

But, half a plague, and half a jest. 

Was still endured, beloved, caress'd ” 

When the self-will’d imp was four years old, a change of 
scene came. It was thought that Bath waters might help 
the lame leg, and Miss Jenny, the devoted aunt, took charge 
They set off by sea from Berwick to London; the chdd 
saw and remembered with minute detail the Tower and 
Westminster Abbey. At Bath he and his aunt were joined 
by his uncle, Captain Robert Scott, then home on leave 
from India, who took them to the theatre. 

“The play was As You Like If, and the witchery of the 
whole scene is ahve in my mind at this moment I made, 

I beheve, noise more than enough, and remember being so 
much scandalized at the quarrel between Orlando and his 
brother, m the first scene that I screamed out, ‘A’nt they 
brothers-*’ A few weeks’ residence at home convmced 
me, who had till then been an only child in the house of 
my grandfather, that a quarrel between brothers was a 
very natural event ’’ 

This expenence of disciphne from elder brothers did not 
come till later The child was left for a year at Bath, 
where an old dame taught him defimtely to read. But in 
the autumn of 1777 Miss Janet and he returned to Scotland 
and spent some weeks m George’s Square. He “felt the 
change from being a single, indulged brat to becommg a 
member of a large family, very severely”; but a sketch of 
him at this moment shows how the lonely upbringing had 
developed him, in ways that no lai^e family would have 
ever tolerated in one of the younger brothers Mrs. 
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Cockbum, an accomplished lady, by burth a Rutherford, 
and a cousm of Scott's mother, spent an evening in the 
house, and wrote of it to her parish minister. 

. . I last mght supped m Mr Walter Scott's, He has the 
most extraordinary genius of a boy I ever saw He was ijeading 
a poem to his mother when I went in, I made him read on ; it 
was the description of a shipwreck His passion rose with the 
storm He lifted his eyes and hands 'There's the mast 
gone,' says he, ' crash it goes* — ^they will all pensh* ' After 
his agitation, he turns to me. ‘ That is too melancholy,' says 
he, ' I had better read you something more amusing ' I pre- 
ferred a little chat, and asked his opimon of Milton and other 
books he was reading, which he gave me wonderfully. One 
of his observations was, ' How strange it is that Adam, )ust 
new come into the world, should know everything — ^that must 
be the poet's fancy,' says he But when he was told he was 
created perfect by God, he instantly yielded When taken to 
bed last night, he told his aimt he liked that lady ' What 
lady^ ' says she ' Why, Mrs Cockbum , for I think she is a 
virtuoso hke myself,' ' Dear Walter,' says Aunt Jenny, ' what 
is a virtuoso? ' ' Don’t ye know^ Why, it's one who wishes 
and will know everything ' Now, sir, you will think this a 
very silly story Pray, what age do you suppose this boy to 
be? Name it now, before I tell you Why, twelve or fourteen 
— ^No such thing; he is not quite six years old* He has a lame 
leg, for which he was a year at Bath, and has acquired the perfect 
English accent, which he has not lost smce he came, and he reads 
like a Gamck, You will allow this an uncommon exotic.” 

Elder brothers had not yet the chance to smack the 
head of this young virtuoso and tell him that he was show- 
ing off. He went back to Sandyknowe till he was getting 
on to eight years old, when he notes that he was taken for 
sea bathing to Prestonpans, and made fnends with a veteran 
retired on an ensign's half-pay after a life spent in '"all 
the German wars." This gentleman's name was Captain 
Dalgetty. "Finding very few to listen to his tales of mili- 
tary feats, he formed a sort of alliance with me, and I used 
invariably to attend him for the pleasure of hearing those 
communications/' How much beside the name of this old 
warrior survives imperishably, no one can say; for when 
Scott wrote this fragment of autobiography, all that existed 
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of the Waverley Novels was a few forgotten sheets stuffed 
away in a drawer ; and the Dalgetty who is immortal had 
not yet been bom or thought of But assuredly these com- 
munications to the lame duld had then: notable reward. 

' From Prestonpans the boy went back to George’s Square, 
and home hfe, and schoolmg Sandyknowe remamed for 
some time a place to be visited in vacations , but the penod 
was ended over which the old peel tower of Smailholme 
held its sway. 

Smailholme is among the hundred and one places of pil- 
grimage m that countryside visited by those who seek out 
memories of Sir Walter; and here if an3nvhere, reahsation 
of the past is easily possible Wmding by-roads lead to 
the farm buildings, which are of later date, slate has 
replaced thatch; but the house comprises somewhere in 
its fabric the walls that sheltered Scott’s childhood Even 
enlarged as it now is, the place is neither big nor impressive , 
yet it IS evidently the centre of a good farm, for m 1928 
it possessed the diampion shire horse of all Scotland, and 
the fields and hills about were covered with mares and 
foals. From the house upwards, all the hill slope is un- 
touched by the plough , craggy faces of rock break steeply 
through the grass ; it would be rough ground to nde over, 
but it was there that Scott learnt to nde. For when he 
came back from Bath his imcle set him up on a Shetland, 
" no bigger than a Newfoimdland dog," and on this steed 
he alarmed his aunt by cantermg over the rough places 
about the tower. The tower itself stands on a detached 
hillock, at whose foot is a httle loch, it is the ordinary 
square-sided keep, about thirty foot high, and it is set in 
a place of wide prospect. As Lockhart says, it overlooks 
a district where "every field has its battle, and every nvulet 
its song"; its view ranges across "Mertoun's wood and 
Tweed’s fair flood and all down Teviotdale” ; the tnple 
peaks of Eildon, most marked of all objects in that country- 
side, stand out ; far away to the east is the mounded out- 
line of Qieyiot, and westward are the mountams above 
Gala, Ettrick and Yarrow; while by the side of Twe«i 
can be traced the rums of Melrose and of Dryburgh. These 
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are names, all of them, only less famous in the world through 
magic of literature than those of mountain, river, hiU and 
town m Thessaly or Argohs Not one poet or maker alone 
has wrought their magic for them ; but not all other makers 
together have given it such potency as the cnppled child 
who learnt to clamber and be bold among the rocks of 
Smailhohne above Sandyknowe. While Marmton contmues 
to be read, none wiU forget how Scott justified m the Epistle 
prefixed to the third canto his constant apphcation to 
Scottidi themes — Each to his own, he says ; the Belgian 
"loves to see the white sail ghdmg by the tree,” the High- 
land shepherd will not barter for the ndbest Enghsh 
meadows, " his dark Lochaber’s boundless range ” And 
then he sketches the images that come up before him when 
he seeks to " ape the measure wild Of tales that charm’d 
me yet a child.” 


“ Then nse those crags, that mountain tower 
• Which charm’d my fancy’s wakemng hour 
Though no broad nver swept along, 

To claim, perchance, heroic song. 

Though sighed no groves in summer gale. 

To prompt of love a softer tale. 

Though scarce a puny streamlet’s speed 
Claim’d homage from a shepherd’s reed; 

Yet was poetic impulse given. 

By the green hill and clear blue heaven. 

It was a barren scene, and wild, 

Where naked cliffs were rudely piled. 

But ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green , 

And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wall-flower grew. 

And honey-suckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruin’d wall. 

I deemed such nooks the sweetest shade 
'The sun m jdl its round surveyed; 

And still I thought that shatter’d tower 
The mightiest work of human power. 

And marvell’d as the aged hind 

With some strange tale bewitch’d my mind. 

Of forayers, who, with headlong force, 

Down from that strength had spurr’d their horse. 
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Their southern rapine to renew. 

Far m the distant Cheviots blue. 

And, home returmng, fill'd the hall 
With revel, wassel-rout, and brawl 
Methought that still with trump and clang 
The gateway's broken arches rang, 

Methought grim features, seam'd with scars, 

Glared through the window's rusty bars, 

And ever, by the wmter hearth, 

Old* tales I heard of woe or mirth, 

Of lovers’ slights, of ladies’ charms, 

Of witches' spells, of warriors' arms , 

Of patriot battles, won of old 
By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold, 

Of later fields of feud and fight. 

When, pounng from their Highland height. 

The Scottish clans, in headlong sway, 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 

While stretch'd at length upon the floor, 

Again I fought each combat o'er, 

Pebbles and shells, m order laid, 

The mimic ranks of war display'd; 

And onward still the Scottish Lion bore, 

And still the scatter'd Southron fled before " 

It may be said that the poetical romances by which Scott 
first became famous grew out of these childish imagmmgs ; 
that m them a grown man uses all his adult accomplishment 
and knowledge to give body and voice to what might have 
been invented by an extraordinary child. — ^The later work, 
in prose, by which he holds his title to greatness, is based 
on wide and vivid experience of actual life, but at the 
back of it lay the same gift for bmldmg up imaginary scenes. 

Since I was five years old,” he wrote in his Journal, when 
age and sorrow had come over him, cannot remember 
the time when I had not some ideal part to play for my own 
solitary amusement,” 

Also, runnmg through all his work, the greater and the 
lesser, the later and the earlier, is found this double motive, . 
sketched out in those lines of Marmton — ^love for his country 
and its history, and passion for the beautiful countryside on 
whidi, through early and hfe-long association, that love 
centred and dwelt. 
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Boyhood and Youth 

1779-95 

If the years of childhood were the most important for 
the makmg of the poet, family hfe, school and college made 
the man It was not easy for a " smgle mdulged brat ” 
to take his place m a herd; the less so because Scott had 
throughout hfe a temper not easily brookmg restramt, and 
a capacity for intense feeling, ill-smted with that stoicism 
whidi he counted manly He speaks of the “agony” 
whidi he “mtemaUy expenenced” m this “penod of 
mortification,” Naturally, his mother took the lame 
child, this new-comer in the nest, under special care. She 
encouraged him to spend his leisure in reading aloud to 
her, and chose Pope’s trandation of Homer “which except- 
ing a few traditional ballads and the songs in Alan Ramsay’s 
Evergreen was the first poetry which I perused ” But also 
in her dressing-room, where the boy slept at this tune, were 
some volumes of Shakespeare, “nor can I easily forget the 
rapture with which I sat up m my shirt reading them by 
the hght of a fire m her apartment imtil the bustle of the 
faimly rising from supper warned me it was time to creep 
back to my bed, where I was supposed to have been safely 
deposited smce nine o'clock ” 

^ b^an a lifelong devotion. Scarcely any man that 
ever lived can have known Shakespeare with so wide a 
faimhanty, as a thousand quotations from the plays or 
aUusioiw to them in Scott's work could prove. But the 
essential proof of allegiance or even of discipleidbip is else- 

3a 
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where Scott the poet had his Scottish models for what he 
wrote in verse ; Scott the novelist treated histoncal subjects 
m the manner of Shakespeare. 

Por a Scottish child, gentle or simple, sdbool meant a 
day-schpol, and the High School of Edinburgh was not, 
and is not, peopled by boys drawn only from one class; 
it was an mstitution much more like a French Lyc^e than 
any Enghsh" pubhc school Walter Scott started under a 
heavy handicap, for he had received no contmuous teachmg, 
and so was placed much lower m a big class than his talents 
would have warranted. His comment later was that a 
clever boy “placed even for a time among his inferiors, 
especially if they be his elders," learns to adopt their 
mterests “which are usually very distmct from the acquisi- 
tion of learmng”, and to aU appearances he was a clever 
boy, lazy among the stupid, though occasionaEy some flash 
of out-of-the-way knowledge would send hun to the top. 
But already one gift of his ifimd showed itself conspicuous : 
in wmter-time, or m wet weather, the other boys would 
crowd round him, “and happy was he that could sit next 
the mexhaustible narrator.” 

He won respect too m other ways Nothmg could have 
reconciled him to be anythmg but a fighter , and Lockhart 
tells that when he made his first appearance m the “yards” 
(or playgrounds), some dispute rose, and the other lad 
said it was "no use to argle-bai^le with a cnpple.” Then 
said Boltfoot’s descendant, that he would fight anyone of 
his size, mounted; whereupon an elder boy conceived the 
idea of pittmg the two youngsters against each other, tied 
face to face astraddle on a board. In that attitude, says 
Scott, “I received my first bloody nose," and apparently 
it established a precedent. When he fought thereafter, 
that was the way of it, and a hard way for opponents ; for 
he had exceptional strength of arm and shoulder, and as 
a young man grew able to hft a smith’s anvil m one hand 
by its "horn." This strength stood to him at school for 
other feats: the Castle Rock offered tests for chmbers, 
and he was one of the best on " the kittle nine stanes,” a 
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difBtciilt passage of steps and handholds on the precipitous 
chh. 

Besides quarrels in school, there used to be eirternal 
war with snowballs (at times enclosmg stones) against 
the Town Guard, a pohce of half-pay veterans, but more 
often agamst boys from some other quarter of thp town. 
The Scott brothers, along with other lads belonging to 
George’s Square, formed a company at constant "bicker" 
with youngsters from the neighbouring suburb — “ chiefly 
of the lower rank, but handy loons who threw stones to 
a hair’s breadth ’’ In the General Introduction to the 
novels, Scott has recounted one special fray in which, to the 
horror of all concerned, the opposmg leader was cut down 
with a hanger that had been unwisely entrusted to one 
defender of the George’s Square standard Smart-money 
was offered by Scott and his brothers (“ through the medium 
of a popular gingerbread baker ’’) to the wounded hero, who 
was under treatment at the Infirmary; but he stoutly 
refused to name his wounder Like a true hero, he also 
refused the money, saymg that “he would not seU his 
blood ’’ , and this kmghtly conduct secured him venera- 
tion, though not immumty, m later battles. 

In 1781 — ^that IS to say shortly after his tenth birthday 
— ^Walter Scott was promoted to the first class, under the 
Rector of the High Sdiool; and here he began to learn 
enou^ Latin to extract pleasure from the authors that he 
studied. At the same time, he with his brothers got private 
tuition from a Mr. Mitchell, who had been "bred to the 
kirk ’’ and appointed to a hvmg m a seaport town, where 
this mmister thought it necessary to convmce his congre- 
gation of the guilt they must mcur by settmg sail of a 
Sabbath, on which day sailors count it specially lucky to 
weigh anchor. Failure m this mi^ionary effort so gneved 
the Presbytenan that he resigned his cure and fell back on 
teaching— a trade which Scott thought so toilsome as to 
believe that nothing but vanity could bnng any man into 
it " who has arms to pare and bum a muir.” Yet Mr 
Mitchell has left a loving picture of the time he spent in 
Mr. Scott’s household, and his famous pupil has described 
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him kindly But the successful poet who in 1808 wrote 
this sketch of his old tutor had no idea that he was depict- 
ing the formation of a Scottish novelist, not yet launched 
How many of the Waverley Novels are called up, by this 
passage in the Ashestiel fragment ! 


“ I acquired by disputing with him (for this he readily per- 
mitted), some knowledge of school-divimty and church-history, 
and a great acquaintance in particular with the old books 
describing the early history of the Church of Scotland, the wars 
and sufferings of the Covenantera, and so forth I, with a 
head on fire for chivalry, was a Cavaher, my fnend was a 
Roundhead, I was a Tory, and he was a Whig I hated 
Presb3denans, and admired Montrose with his victorious 
Highlanders, he hked the Presbyterian Ulysses, the dark and 
politic Argyle, so that we never wanted subjects of dispute, 
but our disputes were alwa}^ amicable In' all these tenets 
there was no real conviction on my part, arising out of acquamt- 
ance with the views or principles of either party, nor had my 
antagonist address enough to turn the debate on such topics 
I took up my politics at that penod, as Kmg Charles II, did 
his rehgion, from an idea that the Cavaher creed was the more 
gentlemanhke persuasion of the two ” 


Mitchell remembered Walter Scott as being about twelve 
or thirteen when he began these lessons; but it seems as 
if he overstated the age of the boy, who then laid the 
foundations of those observations on which he was to build 
later Old MortalUy and The Heart of Midlothian — ^Two 
years m the Rector’s class finished Scott’s High School 
studies m 1783 , and then, according to the usual routme, 
he would have gone straight to college Even now, student 
hfe begins earher in Scotland than at Oxford or Cambridge, 
and m those days it began younger still But it was thought 
well that for half a year he should go back to the care of 
his aunt. Miss Janet Scott, who had moved from Sandy- 
knowe to a httle house at Kelso — still marked as one of 
the places of pilgrimage. In those days its garden of seven 
or eight acres, laid out towards the beginnmg of the eight- 
eenth century, stretched down to the Tweed, Scott has 
described it in his Essay on Landscape Gardening: 
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“ It was fuU of long straigM walks, between hedges of yew 
and hornbeam, which rose taU and close on every side There 
were thickets of flowery shrubs, a bower, and an arbour, to 
which access was obtained through a little maze of contorted 
walks calhng itself a labyrmth In the centre of the bower 
was a splendid Platanus, or Onental plane — a huge hill *of 
leaves — one of the noblest speamens of that regularly ^eautiM 
tree which I remember to have seen. In different parts of the 
garden were fine ornamental trees, which had attained great 
size, and the orchard was filled with frmt frees of the best de- 
scription There were seats, and hilly walks, and a banqueting 
house. I visited this scene lately, after an absence of many years. 
Its air of retreat, the seclusion which its alle37S afforded, was 
entirely gone, the huge Platanus had died, hke most of its 
kind, in the begmnmg of this century, the hedges were cut 
down, the trees stubbed up, and the whole character of the 
place so destroyed, that I was glad when I could leave it ” 

It may be that since then some occupant has tried to 
reproduce the features which Scott descnbed, for the little 
lawn m front of the house is bounded by a rectangular 
hedge of yew m the Dutch taste, and one seems to trace the 
lines of other enclosures beyond; but the seven or eight 
acres have shrunk to less than one, nor is there durect access 
to the river bank. But xt was at Kelso that Scott first 
came under the speU of that beautiful water beside whose 
banks he made his home, and beside whose banks, m the 
very heart of romance and of beauty, his dust is laid. 

All the poet in him had begun to stir already. Ossian and 
Spenser were now made known to him , Macpherson soon 
palled, but “ Spenser I could have read for ever ” Yet it 
was hardly as “the poets’ poet,” master of harmonious 
metre and of lovely words, that Spenser appealed to Scott • 
it was for his matter that the boy read hun. “Too young 
to trouble myself about the allegory, I considered aU the 
knights and ladies and dragons and giants in their outward 
and exotenc sense, and God only knows how dehghted I 
was to find myself in such society.” Yet the bom writer’s 
ear and perception are soon subdued to what they work 
m, and it was impossible that Scott should learn by heart, 
as he did, enormous quantities of Spenser, without ennch- 
ing and beautifying his whole power of expression. He had 
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begun to write verses, for tasks at school, and for his own 
pleasure — ^not remarkably , but above all he was saturatmg 
his mmd from the great flood of books ''I waded mto 
the stream lake a blmd man into a ford, without the power 
of searching my way unless by gropmg for it.” 

In his groping he hit upon Bishop Percy's Reliques of 
Anctent Poetry. 

“ As I had been from infancy devoted to legendary lore of 
this nature, and only reluctantly withdrew my attention, from 
the scarcity of materials and the rudeness of those wiiich I 
possessed, it may be imagined, but cannot be described, with 
what delight I saw pieces of the same kind which had amused 
my childhood, and still continued m secret the Delilahs of my 
imagination, considered as the subject of sober research, grave 
commentary, and apt illustration, by an editor who showed 
his poetical genius was capable of emulating the best qualities 
of what his pious labour preserved I remember well the spot 
where I read these volumes for the first time. It was beneath 
a huge platanus-tree, m the rums of what had been intended 
for an old-fashioned arbour in the garden I have mentioned. 
The summer-day sped onward so fast, that, notwithstanding the 
sharp appetite of thirteen, I forgot the hour of dinner, was 
sought for with anxiety, and was still found entranced in my 
intellectual banquet To read and to remember was in this 
instance the same thmg, and henceforth I overwhelmed my 
schoolfellows, and all who would hearken to me, with tragical 
recitations from the ballads of Bishop Percy. The first time, 
too, I could scrape a few shilhngs together, which were not 
common occurrences with me, I bought unto mj^elf a copy of 
these beloved volumes; nor do I believe I ever read a book 
half so frequently, or with half the enthusiasm.” 

Over and above the new dehghts of literature came the 
''awakening of that dehghtful feeling for the beauties of 
natural objects which has never since deserted me.” Kelso, 
"at the meeting of two superb rivers, the Tweed and the 
Teviot, both famous m song,” could appeal at once to the 
eye and to the mmd. The rums of its ancient Abbey, and 
of Roxburgh Castle — ^its modem mansion of Fleurs, the 
Duke of Roxburgh's house, "so situated as to combine 
the ideas of ancient baronial grandeur with those of modem 
tasie'— all seemed to him "objects each possessing the 
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highest individtial interest, yet so blended with each other 
and with the surrounding beauties of wood, water and hill 
that they please rather by unison than by concord ” 

“From this time,” he adds, “ the love of natural beauty, 
more especially when combmed with ancient ruins, ©r 
remams of our fathers’ piety or splendour, became with 
me an insatiable passion, which if circumstances had per- 
mitted I would wilhngly have gratified by trayelhng over 
half the globe ” 

Happily for us, most of his travelhng had -to be done 
m his own country ; and how he knew and loved the beauty 
of Scotland, and the histone associations of that beauty, 
his works are there to testify 

While the sensuous side of his imagination was thus bemg 
wakened and nounshed, the adventure-loving part cou- 
tmued to find food everywhere, which was stored m memory 
as a squirrel lays by nuts He looked back on this time 
from the height of his achievement, m 1827, writmg to one 
who had been for twenty years his hteraiy confidant. Lady 
Louisa Stuart : 

“ I was always a willing listener to tales of broil and battles 
and hubbub of every kmd, and now I look back on it, I think 
what a godsend I must have been to the old Trojans of 1745, 
nay, 1715, who used to frequent my father’s house, and who 
knew as Uttle as I did for what market I was laying up the raw 
matenals of their oft told tales My choice fnend was a certam 
Alaster Stuart of Invemahyle . . I shall never forget one 
of his answers to me I was, I suppose, about ten years old, and, 
seated on his knee, hstened to his warlike exploits, of which 
be was no unwilling narrator ' O Inver ’ (this was his famihar 
and pet name in the family), ‘ will you tell me if you were ever 
afraid?' 'Troth, Gordie, mavoumeen,’ said the old man, 'the* 
first time I gaed into action, when I saw the red coats rank 
opposite to us, and our people put up their bonnets to say a bit 
prayer, and then scrug their bonnets down ower their een, and 
set forward like bulls, dnving each other on, and beginmng to 
fire their guns and draw their broadswords, I would have given 
any man a thousand merk to msure me I wad not run away ” 

In November, 1783, Scott entered college. This was m 
a sense more like the English schoolboy’s transition from 
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a private to a public school than from school to university , 
yet m important respects it differed First, he was still 
living at home, part of the fanuly circle and under the 
family disciphne, which was stnct, and m particular ngidly 
Sabbatarian; no books were allowed on Sundays except a 
few works of edification. Secondly, he had very much more 
freedom and control of his own time than a schoolboy; and 
thirdly, he was under the direct teachmg of professors of 
a great imiversity So far as the freedom went, he used 
it by a total refusal to learn Greek, and grew up wholly 
ignorant of that language — a. lack whidi later he very much 
regretted. Apart from the ‘ Humanity ’ class m Latin, he 
read ethics, history, and moral philosophy, this last was 
taught by Dugald Stewart, “ whose striking and impressive 
eloquence riveted the attention even of the most volatile 
student.” But, as always happens, and more specially 
with such an irregular learner, the main education was 
given by himself and by the companions whom he chose. 
Chief of these at this tune was John Irvmg, and the two boys 
used to load themselves with books from the circulating 
hbrary — seekmg especially after romances of knight- 
errantry On Saturdays they would set off with their 
burden to Salisbury Crags or Arthur’s Seat, and scramble 
to the most maccessible chff comers — ^Scott leading at this 
cragsman’s game. Enghsh romances could not keep them 
supphed, they read the French, too, they leamt Italian 
for a greater range of pasture — ^indeed, Scott at least learnt 
to read Spanish for the same purposes German he acquired 
later, for rather different attractions; but none of these 
languages was ever so familiar to him that he could appre- 
ciate an author’s style. What he wanted was the matter, 
the story. After a while, he and his friend Irving began 
the practice of making up romances for themselves — 
carrymg on from one recital to another the stories of their 
favourite knights, whom they dienshed too much ever 
to alow them to be kiUed. 

This course of hfe was interrupted m Walter Scott’s 
second year of colege by a senous illness, the bursting of a 
hlood-ve^l in his bowels, and he had to submit for many 
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montlis to an invalid regime and vegetarian diet. His main 
resource was the study of mihtary history The hues m 
Mamrnn describe how in his duldhood at Sandyknowe : 

" Pebbles and shells in order laid, 

The miimc ranks of war display'd ” 

Yet m truth it was the bedridden collegian who had recourse 
to this “ childish expedient,” contnvmg “ dimmutive 
crossbows ” for artillery, and modeUing a fortress “ which 
like that of Uncle Toby represented whatever place hap- 
pened to be uppermost in my imagmation ” — It was the 
enforced training of a writer of martial romances 

After a time, convalescence advanced so far that he 
could be taken to his beloved Kelso, but not this time to 
be the guest of his aunt. Her brother, Captam Robert 
Scott had retired from the naval service of the East India 
Company, and bought Rosebank, stiH a pleasant viUa 
standmg m its own grounds, a gunshot back from 
the Tweed. Here, through all his youth, Walter Scott 
had a home; and here he found a companion m his 
uncle who put him in the way of outdoor sports. Guns 
and fishing-rods were there at his disposal, and mounts for 
the horseman. 

He ^ems to have returned to coEege hfe m the autumn 
of 1786. It was already settled that the law should be 
his profession; and whether he should finaEy decide to 
become an Advocate or a Wnter to the Signet, (that is, 
barrister or sohcitor), Mr. Scott considered that five years of 
ordinary apprenticeship to himself would give the pupE 
much knowledge “ useful if not essential to a barrister.” 
Accordingly the father and son signed mdentures. This 
meant that over and above his coEege work, the boy from 
fifteen years of age on had to do much office drudgery and 
enjoyed very httle time for amusement. Moreover, he 
was kept very diort of mon^; but since the task of 
copying legal documents was paid for (at the rate of 
threepence a foEo) Scott could acquire a fund “ for the 
circuiting hbraiy and the theatre.” He could remember 
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wntmg one hundred and twenty foho pages without stop- 
pmg for food or rest ; this woiild be equal to sixty pages 
of an ordinary book His pen went early into training, 
and heaven faows, training was needed. Very few men 
hawe dnven the quill so fast or so far. 

But the power of work which he always possessed was 
not greater than his zest for enjoyment, and whenever 
the chance offered he was on foot or horseback with his 
companions-^enerally to visit some place of beauty or 
histone mterest, 

“ I remember walking with poor James Ramsay, my fellow- 
apprentice, now no more, and two other fnends, to breakfast 
at Prestonpans We spent the forenoon m visitmg the rums 
at Seton, and the field of battle at Preston — dmed at Preston- 
pans on Ulei haddocks very sumptuously — drank half a bottle 
of port each, and returned in the evenmg This could not be 
less than thirty miles, nor do I remember bemg at ah fatigued 
upon the occasion ” 

Scott was ahve to all the enj'oyments, and whether in his 
Journal or his novels, there is seldom mention of a meal 
without some detail of what composed it, while, as for 
liquor, a very full treatise could be composed from his 
works, on what was drunk in Scotland durmg his lifetime, 
and before it: what wines, what ale, what spints, and 
from what kmd of glasses, and in what quantities. He 
was convivial, and the Scottish undergraduates did at 
times dnnk too much. Scott was no exception, but if 
he exceeded, it was out of bravado m his youth, or, later, 
out of good-fellowship ; and the habit got no hold on him. 
Once he mamed and settled down, sobnety was his stnet 
rule , for he held, as Lockhart says, that " of all vices, 
drinking is the most mcompatible with greatness” The 
Waverley Novels make it plam enough that he hked a 
man able to enjoy his wme and to cany his wine; but 
that he thought even occasional mtoxication a slur on a 
gentleman, and regarded drunkards with contempt, which 
might sometimes (for instance in the picture of Nanty 
Ewart in RedgauniUt) be tinged with pity. 
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He did, however, in later life, regret the injury done to 
his health by some of these early extravagances — ^under- 
taken mainly to prove that the “poor laimter” was as 
hardy a man as the best. In March 1827, after 
strug gling out, in broken health, to face rough weather, 
he noted in his Journal 

“ There is a touch of the old spirit in me yet that bids me 
brave the tempest — ^the spint that m spite of maiftfold infimu- 
ties made me a roaring boy m my youth, a desperate climber, a 
bold nder, a deep dnnker, and a stout player at 'smglestick — 
of all which valuable qualities there are now but slender 
remains ” 

But the general society of Edinburgh held attractions 
more than enough to an mtelligent man, outside the circle 
where hard drinking was the fashion. The capital of Scot- 
land had indeed lost the presence of a separate legislature; 
but it was the seat of the judiciary and of the mihtary 
establishments; it was a university town; thus it kept 
all the character of a metropohs, with a very speaal dis- 
tmction of its own. Scott, who never lost an occasion 
to celebrate the glones of his native land, found his chance 
early in the senes of the Waverleys to set out the praise 
of Edinburgh as it was in his boyhood. When Colonel 
Mannering finds himself obliged unexpectedly to spend 
two or three days m the city, he looks over the bundle 
of mtroductions thrust mto his hand by the eminent 
advocate whom he has consulted. The hst included Adam 
Smith, David Hume, Robertson the historian, and John 
Home the author of Douglas, with others not so fanmliar 
now-a-days, but then recognised as among “the first 
hterary characters of Scotland." The penod which this 
latter part of the novel represents would lie in the “ ’seven- 
ties ” of that century, ten or fifteen years before Scott's 
student days. It was the circle of David Hume's last years 
whidi he descnbed m Guy Mannering as "never closed 
against strangers of sense and information, and perhaps 
at no period equalled, considering the depth and variety of 
talent which it embraced and concentrated.” Yet in 
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Scott's pnme, when he and Jeffrey were its chief orna- 
ments, Edinburgh society stood Ixigher in the world's 
esteem than m Hume's hfetime, or indeed, at any time m 
the eighteenth century ; and during his student days, Edin- 
burgh's streets and gathenngs saw from time to tune the 
greatest of all Scottish poets. In Sibbald's circuiatmg 
hbrary, Scott while a schoolboy set eyes on the boast of 
Scotland, Robert Bums," and, at the age of fifteen, would 
have given *the world to know him " As it was," he 
wrote in a letter designed to be used in Lockhart's sketch 
of Bums, 

" I saw him one day at the late venerable Professor Fergusson's, 
where there were several gentlemen of literary reputation, among 
whom I remember the celebrated Mr Dugald Stewart Of 
course we youngsters sate silent, looked and listened The 
only thing I remember which was remarkable m Bums' manner, 
was the effect produced upon him by a print of Bunbury's, 
representing a soldier lying dead on the snow, his dog sitting 
in misery on the one side, on the other his widow, with a child 
m her arms These hnes were written beneath . 

^ Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden's plain, 

Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain , 

Bent o'er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 

The big drops, mingling with the milk he drew 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptized in tears ' 

** Bums seemed much affected by the pnnt, or rather the ideas 
which it suggested to his mind He actually shed tears He 
asked whose the hnes were, and it chanced that nobody but 
myself remembered that they occur m a half-forgotten poem of 
Langhome's, called by the unpromising title of ‘ The Justice 
of the Peace ' I whispered my information to a friend, who 
mentioned it to Bums, who rewarded me with a look and a word 
which, though of mere cxvihty, I then received, and still recol- 
lect, with very great pleasure 

*‘His person was strong and robust, his manners rustic, 
not clownish, a sort of dignified plainness and simplicity, 
which received part of its effect perhaps from one's knowledge 
of his extraordinary talents His features are represented m 
Mr. Nasmyth's picture, but to me it conveys the idea that they 
are diminished as if seen in perspective I think his counten- 
ance was more massive than it looks in any of the portraits, I 
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would have taken the poet, had I not known what he was, for 
a very sagacious country fanner of the old Scotch school — t e , 
none of your modem agncultunsts, who keep labourers for 
their drudgery, but the douce gudeman who held his own plough 
There was a strong expression of sense and shrewdness m all 
his lineaments , the eye alone, I thmk, indicated the poetical 
character and temperament It was large, and of a d^rk cast, 
and glowed (I say literally, glowed) when he spoke with feeling 
or interest I never saw such another eye m a human head, 
though I have seen the most distmgmshed men in my time His 
conversation expressed perfect self-confidence, without the 
slightest presumption Among the men who w^e the most 
learned of their time and country, he expressed himself with 
perfect firmness, but without the least intrusive forwardness, 
and when he differed, m opimon, he did not hesitate to express 
it firmly, yet at the same time with modesty I do not remem- 
ber any part of his conversation distinctly enough to be quoted, 
nor did I ever see him again, except in the street, where he 
did not recognise me, as I could not expect he should. He 
was much caressed in Edinburgh, but (considering what literary 
emoluments have been since kis day) the efforts made for his 
relief were extremely trifling 

remember on this occasion I mention, I thought Burns' 
acquaintance with English poetry was rather limited, and 
also, that having twenty times the abilities of Allan Ramsay 
and of Ferguson, he talked of them with too much humility 
as has models, there was doubtless national predilection in 
his estimate/' 

That passage is worth careful study, not only for the 
memory of a most characteristic encounter and for the 
picture given by one great writer of another, but as an 
example of Scott’s prose. He never wrote better, except 
(but the exception includes all his greatest passages) 
when he was wntmg dramatically. This is mani- 
festly written exactly as he would have spoken it, having 
nothmg to dramatise, but it keeps, what much of his 
writing loses, the inflections of a living voice. It illus- 
trates also the charm of Scott's talk, which many held to 
be uxi^urpassable. He never sought after epigrams or 
ingenious phrases; he had no love of argument : but from 
an inexhaustible store of memory, filled by observation 
no less than by reading, he could pour out narrative or 
description without stint or stay. 
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The “ eminent hteraiy characters ” whom Scott in his 
college days came to know are of no great mterest to us. 
But his college life offered him choice of good company 
among those of his own age. One of his friends was the 
son of the famous General, Sir Ralph Abercromby , another 
was Lord Dalhousie, the lunth earl, distinguished as a 
General under Welhngton, and father of the more famous 
Grovemor-General of India. Smce he was a law student, 
his associates were specially drawn from that group, and 
several were future Lords of Session Makmg friends with 
the yotmg men led to friendships with their families, and 
so widened his contacts with the world , for his father and 
mother went abroad little and received httle But, as he 
says, m the last words of his Ashestiel Memoir. 

" It IS not difficult for a youth with a real desire to please 
and be pleased, to make his way into good soaety m Edin- 
burgh — or indeed anywhere; and my family connexions, if 
they did not greatly further, had nothmg to embarrass my 
progress I was a gentleman, and so welcome an5nyhere, if 
so be I could behave myself, as Tony Lumpkin says, ‘ m a con- 
catenation accordingly ' ” 

There is, however, generally some one fnendship whidi 
counts for more than the rest, even with a youth who has, 
what Walter Scott had pre-eminently, the gemus for 
makmg fnends ; and Wdham Clerk, son of Sir John Clerk, 
of Pennycuik House (about ten miles from Edinburgh, 
on the road to Peebles) was the special intimate of Scott’s 
early hfe. They met first in the essay-readmg and 
debating societies, whidh are part of the means by which 
young men in the undergraduate stage give themselves 
and each other the most fruitful part of education. 

In three of these institutions Scott played a large part, 
and two were the creation of his own set. There was the 
Literary Society, purely and simply for debate — ^in which 
Scott never dione ; though here as eveiywhere, he could sur- 
prise a company by his memory and his out of the way 
knowledge There was a smaEer and more convivial 
gathering called The Club, which met m a room and then 
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adjourned to sup at an oyster tavern. It had nineteen 
members originally, and it was mamtained pntil some 
were distinguished and some were famous and some — 
indudmg the most famous of aU — were dead If a man is 
compamonable, he is apt to get mcknames, and Walter 
Scott bore this mark of popularity. He was. “Duns 
Scotus ” in the Literary, and “ Colonel Grogg ” m the 
Club 

The third society was the Speculative, lUiistnous then 
and smce then Its active membership was. and is less 
than twenty , Scott was secretary and treasurer, but at a 
time when he had passed out of the imdergraduate stage. 

WiUiam Clerk was with Walter Scott m aU these com- 
pames, and was also most closely associated with him 
from the time when it was settled that Scott, mstead of 
entering mto partnership with his father on the conclu- 
sion of his apprenticeship and enjoymg at once an inde- 
pendent income, should venture for the bar and leave 
the safe and easy way to his younger brother, Thomas 

This meant three years more of prelinunary study 
These were “ the only years m which I apphed to leammg 
with stem steady and undeviating mdustry,” says Scott; 
and he desired Wilham Clerk’s company m that as in 
other pursuits. The pair agreed that each was daily to 
examme the other on certain points of law, meeting alter- 
nately at each other’s homes. But Scott hved m George’s 
Square, and Clerk at the farther end of Prmce’s Street 
in the fashionable New Town — ^two miles apart, and the 
hour appointed was seven in the morning It was soon 
found that Clerk, who through life umted great abihty 
to even more notable mdolence, could not possil%^ be 
got out of bed; and so with great punctuahty Scott “beat 
him up to his task,’’ tramping the two miles back and 
forward through the whole of two summer vacations 
The net result was that William Clerk and Walter Scott 
passed their quahfymg examinations on the same days 
and finally on July nth, 179a, “ assumed the gown with 
afi its duties and honours.” Minghng with the crowd of 
Advocates who stand in the Outer Court of the Parlia- 
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ment House, available to the approach of any who has a 
brief to offer, they watched and waited, till Scott ‘'mimick- 
ing the air and tone of a Highland lass waiting at the 
Cross of Edinburgh to be hired for the harvest work, said 
to Ins comrade, ‘ We’ve stood here an hour by the Tron, 
hmny, sgnd deil a ane has speered our price.’ ” 

From that tu n e to the end of his active hfe a great part 
of Scott’s time was spent m the “ Parhament House ” 
and the Courts of Edmburgh. For the next ten years 
his whole occupation lay there, and he had no inkhng of 
jBndmg his fortune an3rwhere else Yet plainly enough the 
dnvmg force that was in him did not make itself felt m 
these pursuits He was at the bar, iBirst and chiefly 
because he could not foUow his two elder brothers, who had 
gone, one to the navy, one to the army, and secondly, 
because the chief desire of his father’s heart was to see 
him a successful advocate. 

There are many passages in the Waverley Novels which 
throw hght directly on Scott’s history, and m particu- 
lar the mtroduction to Waverley descnbes graphically, 
though with disparagement, his early mental equipment 
But there is only one novel m the senes whidi may be 
regarded almost as a chapter of autobiography, for into 
it Scott has put portraits of Wilham Clerk and of himself, 
though m fancifully imagmed circumstances; he has also 
put a study of his father and of himself m a settmg that 
IS entirely famihar, though the particular happenmgs are 
mvented. 

We have two portraits of Mr Walter Scott from his 
son’s pen, and it is instructive and amusmg to compare 
them.* The first comes m the Ashestiel Memoir — ^wntten 
six years before the novehst found his vocation. It 
describes an old-fadiioned Scottish gentleman, much more 
interested in theology than m law, who played truant 
from his law books to read Calvmistic fohos, exactly as 
Ms son hid the Decameron or Froissart under the papers 
on his desk. Yet dihgent the elder Scott was, and able, 
and upright; indeed, if he did not make a fortune, it 
was krgely, in his son's opinion, because contrary to the 
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usage, he too often let his chents overreach and plunder 
him 

Here now is the novelist’s portrait. Alan Fairford in 
Redgduntlet, confronted with his father at supper, has 
to admit that he had that day ridden out to dinner, at 
Noble House, the first stage mn on the road to D,umfries. 
The interview is reported m a letter from Alan to Darsie 
Latimer— whose prototype was WiUiam Clerk. 

He started (you know his way,) as if I had said that I had 
dined at Jencho; and as I did not choose to seem to observe 
his surprise, but continued munching my radishes xn tran- 
quillity, he broke forth in ire. 

'To Noble-House, sir^ and what had you to do at Noble- 
House, sir^ — ^Do you remember you are studying law, sir^ — 
that your Scots law trials are coming on, sir^ — that every 
moment of your time just now is worth hours at another time^ 
and have you leisure to go to Noble-House, sir^ — and to throw 
your books behind you for so many hours^ — Had it been a 
turn m the meadows, or even a game at golf — ^but Noble-House, 
sirl* 

'I went so far with Darsie Latimer, sir, to see him begin 
his journey * 

'Darsie Latimer^' he replied in a softened tone — Humph* 
— ^Well, I do not blame you for being kind to Darsie Latimer; 
but it would have done as much good if you had walked with 
him as far as the toll-bar, and then made your farewells — ^it 
would have saved horse-hire — ^and your reckoning, too, at 
dinner ’ 

‘Latimer paid that, sir,’ I replied, thinking to soften the 
matter; but I had much better have left it unspoken. 

‘The reckoning, sir^* replied my father ‘And did you 
sponge upon any man for a reckomng^ Sir, no man should 
enter the door of a pubhc-house without pa5nng his lawing/ 

'I admit the general rule, sir,’ I replied, ‘but this was a 
partmg-cup between Darsie and me ; and I should conceive it 
fell under the exception of Dock an dorroch * 

'You think yourself a wit,’ said my father, with as near 
an approach to a smile as ever he permits to gild the solemnity 
of his features, ‘but I reckon you did not eat your dinner 
standing, like the Jews at their Passover^ and it was decided 
^ ^ before the town-baihes of Cupar-Angus, when Luckie 
Simpson’s cow had drunk up Luckie Jameson's browst of ale, 
while It stood in the door to cool, that there was no damage to 
pay, because the crummie drank without sitting down, such 
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bemg the very circumstance constituting Doch an dorroch, 
which IS a standing dnnk, for which no reckonmg is paid Ha, 
sir* what sa3rs your advocateship {fier%) to that? Exceptto firmat 
regulam — ^But come, fill your glass, Alan , I am not sorry ye have 
shown this attention to Darsie Latimer, who is a good lad ” 

More dialogue follows, which emphasises the parsimony 
and the pedantry and the severity of the old-world Scots 
lawyer But’ then come softenmg touches Alan Fair- 
ford does affectionate justice to the memory of one whose 
portrait all Edmburgh must have recognised . 

Latimer, I will tell you no lies I wish my father would 
allow me a little more exercise of my free will, were it but that 
I might feel the pleasure of doing what would please him of 
my own accord. A httle more spare time, and a little more 
money to enjoy it, would, besides, neither misbecome my age 
nor my condition , and it is, I own, provoking to see so many 
in the same situation winging the air at freedom, while I sit 
here, caged up like a cobbler's linnet, to chant the same un- 
vaned lesson from sunnse to sunset, not to mention the listen- 
ing to so many lectures against idleness, as if I enjoyed or was 
making use of the means of amusement * But then I cannot at 
heart blame either the motive or the object of this seventy. 
For the motive, it is and can only be my father's anxious, 
devoted, and unremitting affection and zeal for my improve- 
ment, with a laudable sense of the honour of the profession to 
which he has trained me 

*'As we have no near relations, the tie betwixt us is of even 
unusual closeness, though in itself one of the strongest which 
nature can form I am, and have all along been, the exclusive 
object of my father's anxious hopes, and Ins still more anxious 
and engrossing fears ; so what title have I to complain, although 
now and then these fears and hopes lead him to take a trouble- 
some and incessant charge of all my motions ^ Besides, I ought to 
recollect, and, Darsie, I do recollect, that my father, upon 
various important occasions, has shown that he can be indul- 
gent as well as stnct The leaving his old apartments in the 
Luckenbooths was to him like divorcing the soul from the body; 
yet Dr. R — — did but hint that the better air of this new dis- 
tnct was more favourable to my health, as I was then suffer- 
ing under the penalties of too rapid a growth, when he exchanged 
his old and beloved quarters, adjacent to the very Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, for one of these new tenements {entire within 
themselves) which modem taste has so lately introduced " 
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In a stnct sense this is not autobiography, Scott was 
one of SIX children m his father’s house Yet his two 
elder brothers had gone, one into the navy, one into the 
army , and the two younger probably showed httle promise, 
as certainly they never made good, and it is a fact that 
Mr. Scott’s move to George’s Square was undertaken while 
Walter was the mfant 

As the story develops, and takes control (for Scott was 
never master of his subconsciousness, which created people 
who msisted on domg and speakmg for themselves) we 
get farther away from realities Yet there may well be 
more than a touch of remmiscence m this passage. 

My father has of late taken me frequently along with him 
when he attends the Courts, in his anxiety to see me properly 
imtiated into the practical forms of business I own I feel 
something on his account and my own from this over-anxiety, 
which, I dare say, renders us both ridiculous But what signiifi® 
my repugnance I my father drags me up to his counsel learned 
in the law, — ‘Are you quite ready to come on to-day, Mr 
Crossbite? — ^This is my son, designed for the bar — I take the 
liberty to bnng him with me to-day to the consultation, merely 
that he may see how these things are managed ’ 

"Mr Crossbite smiles and bows, as a lawyer smiles on the 
soliator who employs him, and I dare say, thrusts his tongue 
into his cheek, and whispers into the first great wig that passes 

him, ‘What the d ^1 does old Fairford mean by lettmg loose 

his whelp on me? ’ 

But the real Saunders Fairford does not begm to dis- 
play himself till we reach the famous chapter which teUs 
how the old Writer to the Signet seized at a chance to 
throw his young swimmer in off the deep-end — ^launchmg 
him as the advocate temporarily appomted to plead the 
case of Poor Peter Peebles, who had been suing ^n formS 
pauperis for a matter of fifteen years. It is like a fairy- 
tale of the law courts; how the old lawyer-faiher by 
his love and devotion and skill contrives to make an 
endless tangle clear to his son the Advocate, and how the 
young Advocate, by candour combined with inteihgence, 
is on the point of winning a clear deasion in a case which 
had been bandied from plea to plea tiU thfe litigant had 
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lost botli wits and wealth — and how finally, by a hazard, 
the whole is overset. Ihere is nothing told here of 
what really happened at any tune in Scott’s life, but we 
are made to feel the mingled pnde and affection of the 
father and the mingled affection and dutiful effort of the 
son. A ^oudi of caricature, no doubt, enters mto Scott’s 
portrait of his father, but none that detracts from the 
raiE^e of a just and honourable and able, if somewhat 
pedantic, Scottish gentleman 

At the same time, there is no blinking the fact that Scott’s 
father did not care a brass farthmg for all that Scott himself 
valued most highly, and that he despised the studies whidb 
eventually led his son to greatness. The openmg chapters 
of Rob Roy suggest the clashes that resulted from such an 
mcompatibihty Mr Scott, the Wnter to the Signet, 
may well have been as imkindly cntical as was Mr. 
Osbaldistone, the London merchant, when he found a 
copy of verses mixed up with busmess papers on his son’s 
desk 

In short, whenever Scott presents the relations between 
a father and a son m his own class, he makes us feel more 
than the usual fnction between age and youth ; but he sets 
this against the presence of more than usually strong 
affection He sees the compamonship with humour; but 
his smile has a wry twist. He remembers with pain how 
the two can be close held by affection, but dragged apart 
by diverging ambitions. For the full realisation of what 
son may mean to father, or daughter to father, he takes us 
mto homes where the work of the family binds them close. 
The Antiquary shows us a fisherman’s passion over his 
drowned young comrade, and Davie Deans, whether with 
his more than helpful Jeanie or with EfBe, the adored cast- 
away of his house, is a fiigure to set beside Kmg Lear. 

These studies of the elemental ties show Scott at his 
greatest; the picture of Mr. Saunders Faarford is a slj^t 
thing beside them. Yet it is a master’s work, and even 
when the author laughs, and we laugh with hun, the 
laughter is respectful and affectionate. Scott would not 
leave out tibe penurious frugality; but he was quick to 
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put m the touch which shows Mr. Fauiord enraged that his 
son should be beholden to any man for his share of a reckon- 
mg. Yet m his association with his father, Scott learnt 
nothmg that touched his imagination or called out the 
higher faculties of his mmd. What he did leam was a 
stnct busmess habit that never left him through *hfe 

But this emplo3nnent of his youth had mcidental con- 
sequences which not merely touched his imagmation, but 
set fire to it Mr Scott had many Highland chents, not a 
few of whom were old Jacobites, for Mr. Saunders Fair- 
ford and his ongmal, though Whigs, never cut themselves 
off from fnendly relations of busmess with those who had 
been in trouble with the law of treason Walter Scott met 
these men in his father’s house, as chents and as guests, 
and heard with open ears the tales of 1715 and 1745 from 
actual actors m these rebellions The “blawmg bleezmg 
stones,” as Mr Fairford calls them, "which the Highland 
gentleman love to tell of those troublous times which, 
if it were their will, they had better pretenmt, as tendmg 
to shame rather than to honour” enchanted the original 
of Alan Fairford , and it must have been a wonderful 
moment when he was sent in 1786 as his father's clerk 
to supermtend the execution of a decree agamst some 
Maclarens who owed rent to Mr. Scott’s chent, Stewart of 
Invemahyle There was sufficient prospect of forcible 
resistance to demand an escort: a sergeant and six men 
were sent, and Walter Scott, as he writes m the Introduc- 
tion to Rob Roy, “first entered the romantic scenery of 
Loch Katrme, of which he may perhaps say that he 
has somewhat extended the reputation, ndmg in all the 
dignity of danger with a front and rear guard and loaded 
arms.” The law apprentice was then fifteen years old; 
the sergeant, an old Highland soldier, was full of stones 
of Rob Roy, whose career as a levier of blackmail did not 
end till 1733 — Here, if you please, was food for the 
romancer. 

1 It IS 0arsie not Alan to wiiom tho novel ascribes tbis propensity ; and 
very probably Wilbam Clerk shared bis friend’s taste But it is a safe guess 
that Scott attributed to Mr, Fairford a rebuke wbicb Mr, Walter Scott bad 
addressed to bis own son. 
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Yet on this journey the charm of adventure was eclipsed 
by the revelation of new beauty. In the Introduction to 
the Fmr Maii of Perth, Scott recalls how he saw from the 
Wicks of Baighe the sudden view over the valley. It was 
the first excursion he had made on a pony of his own, and 
he felt the glow of independence, mmgled with that 
degree of anxiety, which the most conceited boy feels when 
he is first abandoned to his own undirected counsels ” Yet 
the view suddenly took him aback ’ 

“I recollect pulling up the reins, without meaning to do so 
and gazmg on the scene before me as if I had been afraid it would 
shift hke those in a theatre, before I could distinctly observe 
its different parts, or convince mjreelf that what I saw was 
real Smce that hour, the recollection of that inimitable land- 
scape has possessed the strongest influence over my mind, and 
retained its place as a memorable thing, while much that was 
influential on my own fortunes has fled from my recollection ” 

Later, when he was the full fledged advocate, he made 
many visits to the Highland homes of his college friends. 
A dozen houses were open to him, and all that a visitor, 
not Highland bred, could learn, he learnt among them. 

But it was another matter when, at the age of twenty- 
one he began his " raids ” mto Liddesdale, crossing the 
passes on pony back, with Mr. Shortreed, the Sheriff- 
Substitute of Roxburghshire for his gmde and companion 
This was not a case of gomg to stay in the houses of his 
college friends; nor was it feasible for him or the magis- 
trate to take up their quarters at an mn, for inn there 
was none m all Liddesdale They had to be the guests 
of the countryside, sleepmg where they got quarters, accept- 
ing what hospitality was offered. But Scott had come to 
his own, and his own received him. For seven years m 
succession, he and Shortreed renewed their “ raids ” , they 
stayed with shepherds, they stayed in the manses of min- 
isters, but diiefly they were the guests of the homestead 
owners, the Dan^e Dinmonts, masters of sheep and cattle, 
and great respecters, it seems, of men learned in the law, 
Shortreed’s account to Lockhart tells of their first arrival 
in the house of some Elliot, where there was great to-do 
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at the first mention of housing an advocate. But after 
the good man had taken a look at his visitor through the 
chmk of the hall door, and saw him with a pack of terriers 
gathered about him (for dogs of all kinds, and for that 
matter aU four-footed thmgs, fell m love at si^t with 
Walter Scott), he whispered to Shortreed: ''Weel, Robin, 
I say, deil hae me if I's be a bit feared for him now; he’s 
just a cheeld hke ourselves, I think.” 

”Eh me!*' says Shortreed, ”sic an endless fund o’ humour 
and drollery as he then had wi' him ’ Never ten yards but we were 
either laughing or roanng and singing Wherever we stopped, 
how brawlie he suited himser to everybody ^ He aye did as the 
lave did, never made himseF the great man, or took ony airs 
in the company Fve seen him in a’ moods in these jaunts, 
grave and gay, daft and senous, sober and drunk — (this how- 
ever, even in our wildest rambles, was but rare) — ^but, drunk 
or sober, he was aye the gentleman He looked excessively 
heavy and stupid when he was fou, but he was never out o’ 
gude-humour . . , 

. , . It was in that same season, I think, that Sir Walter 
got from Dr Elliot the large old border war-horn, which ye may 
still see hanging in the armoury at Abbotsford How great he 
was when he was made master o’ that ! I believe it had been 
found m Hermitage Castle — ^and one of the Doctor’s servants 
had used it many a day as a grease-hom for his scythe, before 
they discovered its history When cleaned out, it was never 
a hair the worse — ^the original chain, hoop, and mouth-piece 
of steel, were all entire, just as you now see them Sir Walter 
earned it home all the way from Liddesdale to Jedburgh, slung 
about hip neck like Johnny Gilpin’s bottle, while I was intrusted 
with an uncient bndle-bit, which we had likewise picked up. 

^ The feint o' pnde — ^na pnde had he . . . 

A lang kail-gully hung down by his side. 

And a great meikie nowt-hom to rout on had he,' 

and meikie and sair we routed on’t, and 'botched and blew wi’ 
imcht and mam’ 0, what pleasant days* And then a’ the 
nonsense we had cost us naething We never put hand in 
pocket for a week on end Toll-bars there were none — ^and 
indeed I think our haiU charges were a feed o’ com to our horses 
in the gangin’ and comm’ at Riccartoun mill " 

Nowhere else in all Scotland were Scott’s contacts quite 
$0 general; and out of these Liddesdale taids came the 
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Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and out of the Minstrelsy 
grew, first, Scott’s poetry, and then the Waverley Novels. 

These stout, jolly punch-drinking farmers, and the 
Shenff-Substitute whom they called by his Christian name, 
were no, doubt anjdhing but mealy-mouthed m talk, or 
precise m their behaviour , and if their jokes were broad, 
there is plenty of evidence m the Waverley Novels that 
Scott was Well used to that kind of humour But one 
thmg IS veiy_ clear Convivial as he was, he was a more 
than commojdy clean-hvmg young man, and he had the 
best protection which can come to young blood He had 
fallen m love, as it would appear, before he was out of his 
teens, with a young woman whom he met first by accident, 
when he offered her his umbrella on the way home from 
church. Her mother proved to be an old fnend of Mrs 
Scott, and it grew mto a custom that the two mothers and 
the son and daughter should meet thus every Sunday But 
when Scott’s father heard of a projected excursion to 
Montrose, where the property of this family lay, he guessed 
that his son had an eye to more than scenery, and he 
wrote privately to the lady’s father, saying that he did not 
wish the acquaintance to go on without full consideration 
of the consequences. That gentleman however did not 
think it necessary to mterfere, and Walter Scott was per- 
mitted to worship There is no doubt that he began his 
professional life with the hope of success that might make 
marriage possible with the lady — who did not reject the 
idea. 

AU the story is diadowy as a dream, though the persons 
are definite enough. She was an only child; her father, 
Mr. John Belcihes, was a cadet of ancient Highland family, 
heir by inhentance to Sir John Belches Stuart of Fetter- 
cairn. Her mother. Lady Jane Stuart, was daughter of 
the Earl of Leven. On the face of things, the young 
woman was beyond the reach of an impecunious advocate. 
But she was intelligent, and intelligently brought up , her 
parents fetched James Mill, a raw but able student, to 
Edinburgh, where he acted as her tutor while keeping his 
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college course; and it appears that she shared Scott’s 
inclination not only for reading verse but for wnting it 

We know the end of the story In January 1797 she 
mamed Sir Wilham Forbes, of Pitshgo, a contemporary 
and college comrade of Walter Scott, but of wealth ?ind 
position to make hun a suitable match for her We know 
that in the autumn of 1796, Scott paid a visit to Inver- 
mory, which was then the lady’s home, and there at last 
the coup de grace was given to his hopes But it would 
seem that this was no sudden reversal There were “three 
years of dreammg and two of awakening,” — ^which should 
date the beguming of his dreams to the year when he was 
admitted to the bar, or perhaps earher. 

He made no outcry at the time, though the first verses of 
his that have real distinction are the young man’s protest- 
ation : 

The violet m her green-wood bower, 

^^'here birchen boughs with hazels mmgle. 

May boast itself the fairest flower 
In glen, or copse, or forest dingle 

Though fair her gems of azure hue, 

Beneath the dew-drop’s weight reclining, 

I’ve seen an eye of loveher hue. 

More sweet through wat’ry lustre shining 

The summer sun that dew shall dry. 

Ere yet the day be past its morrow. 

Nor longer in my false love’s eye 
Remain’d the tear of partmg sorrow. 

They are excellent stanzas , yet there is m them no accent 
of stror^ passion , and it is no way surpnsmg that nature 
provided the natural remedy for a healthy young man and 
that before the year of his lady’s weddmg was over, the 
writer of these verses had mamed too His broken heart 
was, as he wrote years and years later, “handsomely 
pieced.” But the cracks remained, and after more than 
thirty years the old wound could re-open with pangs that 
showed how deep it had been. 
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That was the tune when troubles had come thick upon 
him. He was dashed from wealth to bankruptcy; his 
wife died; but when he went by chance to St Andrews m 
June 1827 with a party of guests, he left them to climb 
St, Rule’s Tower without him, and sat down by himself on a 
gravestone to recollect the first visit he had made to St. 
Andrews “I remembered the name I then carved in 
Runic characters beside the Castle gate, and I asked 
why it should still agitate my heart But my friends came 
down from the tower and the foohsh idea was chased 
away ” 

It did not stay away The lady whose name he had 
carved in 1793 had been under the turf herself smce 1810 r 
but three months later than this visit to St Andrew’s, there 
came, hke a voice from the grave, a letter from her mother, 
Lady Jane Stuart, who had not met Scott smce the visit 
to Invermory m 1796 and his final dismissal 

"Were I to lay open my heart,’’ she wrote, “you would 
find how it has and ever shall be warm towards you. Not 
the mother who bore you has followed you more anxiously 
(though secretly) with her blessmg than I Age has tales to 
tell and sorrows to unfold ” 

She offered to send “as a secret and sacred treasure’’ 
a manuscnpt book that had belonged to her daughter in 
which were some verses by him — ^and some also by 
herself. 

The outcome was that m Edmburgh he called on Lady 
Jane Stuart “An afiectmg meeting,” is all the Journal 
says But next day comes this : 

“I went to make another visit, and fairly softened myself, 
hke an old fool, with recalling old stones, till I was fit for nothmg 
but shedding tears and repeating verses for the whole mght. 
This is sad work The very grave gives up its dead, and time 
rolls back thirty years to add to my perplexities. I don’t care. 
I begin to grow case-hardened, and, like a stag turning at bay, 
my naturally good temper grows fierce and dangerous Yet 
what a romance to tell! — and told, I fear, it will one day be. 
And then my three years of dreaimng, and my two yrears of 
wakemng, will be chromcled, doubtless. But the dead will 
feel no pam ” 
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It IS no common passion that leaves such traces. An 
idea has gone abroad that Scott as a wnter is superficial 
because he does not analyse the emotions which are connected 
with sex , and it is quite true that m his work he gives the 
go-by to the whole physical side of passion But there 
never yet was physical longmg which, by the mere paemory 
of it after half a Idetime, could shake a man’s whole nature 
to the foundations What Scott depicts agam and agam 
m his novels, is the love of the clean young man 'for the clean 
young woman ; a relation m which the purely physical side 
IS always submerged by more abstract emotions — ^the desire 
for compamonship, the desire to monopohse that com- 
panionship, the desire for an answermg desire to be so 
monopolised; and with these goes the desire to protect, to 
serve, to worship, AH these are with a young man much 
more insistent than the primitive hunger. Scott, for 
reasons that must be considered elsewhere, never succeeds in 
puttmg life mto a love-story But when he represents his 
young men urged mto vehement and violent and often 
absurd actions by their passion, there is not the least doubt 
that he took such consequences to be the most natural 
thmgs m the world In the sense of proneness to great 
violence of emotion, he was a most passionate man Hardy 
and combative and adventurous, he aimed at a stubborn- 
ness of silent endurance like that of the old Norse wamors, 
or of his own fightmg men , but throughout life he was hable 
to bursts of hystencal sobbing under stress of emotion. 
There was a deal of the bom soldier in hun, and a d«d of 
the trained man of busmess ; but there was also the artist 
of gemus, with sensibilities so fine that when fiercely wrought 
on, they could threaten reason itself. Colonel Mannenng 
is a self-portrait, no doubt, of Walter Scott as a mature 
man of the world ; but m the Master of Ravensmod there 
is probably a more real likeness to the young man whose 
passion beat itself fmitlessly against obstacles that hurt 
not his passion only but his pnde. Lockhart quotes a letter 
from one of Scott’s mtimates to another, ajmmenting on 
the aimouncement of the impending marriage. “This is not 
good news. I always dreaded there was some self deception 
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on the part of our romantic friend, and I now shudder at 
the violence of his most irritable and ungovernable mmd.” 

Ungovernable or not, Scott’s mmd kept its trouble to 
itself , his heart was never worn on his sleeve, then or there- 
after. If there is less reticence in the Bride of Lanmermoor 
than elsewhere, that is easily explamed, as wiU be seen later. 
But on the whole the shghtness and even madequacy with 
which he handles this branch of the novelist's theme cannot 
be attnbuted to lack of the capacity for passion Rather 
the truth iS^ that he had experienced too much to reopen 
wilhngly that old wound 

“ What a story to teU, ” he wrote in his Journal, “ and told 
I am afraid it will one day be ” He need not have feared. 
It was only after his death that Lady Louisa Stuart, one 
of his truest fnends, learnt even the name of the lady, who, 
as she wrote to Lady Montagu, had been “poor Sir Walter’s 
first and perhaps only love ’’ But beyond this name she 
had only this to add • “ Sir Walter was heard to say that 
after her marriage he withdrew his waking thoughts from 
her, but that nothmg harmful ever happened to him that 
he did not dream of her before it.” 

One can only guess how much this love episode counted 
for in his development , but, cunously enough, it seems at 
the outset to have stimulated that side of his nature which 
belonged to the active world, and to have diverted him 
from dreaming to a course of hfe m which dreams iraght at 
least conceivably be reahsed Questionmg his own heart, 
when misfortune had transformed his way of life that 
was so crowded with company, he wrote the answer: 
“Do you love this extreme loneliness? I can answer 
as conscientiously, I do. The love of sohtude was with 
me a passion of early youth , when in my teens, I loved 
to fi.y from company to mdulge m visions and airy castles 
of my own, the disposal of ideal wealth, and the exercise 
of imaginary power. This feehng prevailed even till I was 
eighteen, when love and ambition awakening with other 
paeons, threw me more into society.” 

From eighteen to three and twenty he was governed by 
this influence : and at the end, I think he probably decided 
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that he woiild not humour melancholy. It was always m 
his nature to put constramt on his nature. 

But this much is certain Scott was crippled from child- 
hood, and he dehberately mastered this handicap, and 
never allowed it to depress him Bsnron, for whom 
success was made so easy by his birth, never could forget 
his clubfoot. Again, Scott began hfe with a disappomt- 
ment in love which certainly cut much deeper than is 
common, and the cause of his defeat was of a nature to 
add to ins resentment He never forgot, but he never 
bore mahce; he never allowed this, which has poisoned so 
many hves, to embitter his nature When one counts hun 
favoured by fortune, as mdeed he was, it is only just to 
remember how much he surmounted that would have 
unfitted other men to enjoy fortune or profit by it if it came 



CHAPTER IV 


Early Manhood and First Literary Adventures 
1795-1804 

Literature at no time filled the whole of Scott’s life, and 
m the early years of his manhood it was only one of his 
amusements Other concerns, therefore, properly come 
before it m an account of this penod 
From the begmnmg of 1793, that is from his twenty- 
second year. Great Bntam was at war with France, and 
with two brief mtervals, continued at war tiU Waterloo 
was won m 1815. But until 1808 the war was almost en- 
tirely naval, so fax as the offensive was concerned Even 
in Wellington’s great days, the struggle had no resemblance 
to that which we to-day all remember Patriotic atizens 
at large were not called upon for foreign service. But 
there was a caU, and an urgent one, for volunteers to 
defend the coasts In the spnng of 1794, an Edinbui^ 
regiment was enrolled in which Thomas Scott, now a 
partner of his father, was enrolled as a grenadier Walter 
Scott’s lameness condemned him to fret, a mere looker-on; 
and already m 1794 he projected the plan of a volunteer 
light horse m which he could take a man’s part. ITns, 
however, was delayed of accomplishment. 

In the meantime, the facts of that period occasioned 
internal dissensions, which might weE have approached 
revolution. The French uprismg against a quite uncon- 
stitutional form of monarchy had many sympathisers in 
Great Britain. But the defeat of those who sought 
to restore the monarchy in 179a was accompanied by 
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outbreaks of savageiy in France, which turned, feeling 
into other courses , and the Reformers in England became 
suspect Jacobm was as bad a name then to give a man 
as Bolshevist m our days, and Scott, though his loyalty to 
the Hanoverians might be qualified, at least m retrospect, by 
a toudi of sentiment for the Stuarts, was m any case pas- 
sionately a Monarchist. He hated, on instmct, the breakers- 
up of thmgs venerable and romantic by antiquity, and 
when, in addition, there was mvolved a loyalty to his 
country m time of war, he held no measures -with opposi- 
tion Ireland in those days, havmg been American m 
sympathy, was now mclmed to be French and Repubhcan ; 
and at the theatre m Edmburgh In^ medical students 
demonstrated their S3nmpathy by hootmg the singing of 
"God Save the Kmg.” A number of young gentlemen 
from the Scottish bar decided to deal with these inter- 
ruptions , they turned out with cudgels, and the first sounds 
of the National Anthem were the signal for a free fight. 
Scott was one of five subsequently bound over to the p^ice; 
no less than three broken heads were laid to his charge by 
the Democrats, and to the end of his hfe he never forgot 
the men who had been partakers in “the playhouse row.” 
Thirty years later his interest was asked for one of them, 
looking for a preferment "To be sure,” said Sir Walter 
(Lockhart testifies), " did he not sound the charge on Paddy? 
Siall I ever forget Donald’s 'Sticks, by Got’?” 

In 1796 there was a not on the King’s birthday, and 
Scott, having been sworn of the special constables, took 
part with his brother and Sir Alexander Wood m rescuing 
by a baton charge some leadmg atizens whom the mob 
pursued. But it was not till the next year that his martial 
ardour found a more regular outlet. In February 1797 
the volunteer cavaliy corps was started, and he was 
appointed quartermaster and secretary; indeed, at the 
outset he was to be pa3nmaster as well; the accumulation 
of offices shows suffiaently how prominent he had been 
in organfeing the corps. The pay duties were transferred ; 
but as quartermaster he attended drill daily in the spring 
and summer of 1797, at five o’clock m the morning; and 
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by the account of his lifelong friend James Skene, of 
Rubislaw, he was the leader in every kmd of merriment. 

It IS worth noting that a comet m the corps was Forbes 
of Pitshgo, who had just married the lady of Scott’s early 
affections. Rivalry did not kiU fnendship — as Sir William 
Forbes was to prove in after years. 

This volunteering enthusiasm was no mere flash m the 
pan , Scott worked at it with all his heart ; mdeed, a time 
came when he was accused with justice of neglecting other 
duties for it. But this was at a time when Napoleon's 
camp lay at Boulogne, and the danger of mvasion was 
grave and constant. As events decided, his active ser- 
vice was never called for ; but the expenence thus acquired 
was to be of use in other ways, to the histonan and 
to the novehst, in depicting a hundred scenes of war. 
Lockhart has pnnted a few extracts from Scott’s private 
notebook of this period, which show the oddest jumble of 
notes on cavalry equipment, set among transcripts from old 
Scottish ballads from Elizabethan hterature, from Anthony 
Wood, from Apuleius, from old trials and, repeatedly 
from German poetry and drama. 

This last element had begun to bulk large in his mind 
smce Mackenzie, author of the Man of Feeling, mtro- 
duced the vogue to Edmburgh while Scott was still a 
college student A band of these young men set out to 
learn the language; Clerk, as usual, was alhed to Scott, 
but even more mfluential was the companionship of 
Wilham Erskme, afterwards Lord Kinnedder — ^hke Scott, 
an enthusiast for ballad literature, but, unlike Scott, a 
trained scholar. 

It was not, however, tiU 1795 that report of a transla- 
tion of Burger’s “Lenore” sent Scott on a hunt for the 
original, and, at a fnend’s suggestion, he set himself to 
make a version of his own. It was the work of a raght, 
carried through m feverish excitemeat, and his fnends 
praised the work. Nobody can be blind to the speed and 
rush which he achieves, even if we do not greatly value 
nowadays either the ongmal or the rendering. The rather 
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absurd aspect of Scott’s frame of mmd, his fantastic pas- 
sion for all the hobgoblmry, is illustrated by a story which 
comes from his fnend. Sir Alexander Wood To him Scott 
read his poem " m a very slow and solemn tone ” , then, after 
some mmutes’ starmg mto the fire, burst out, "I wish’ to 
Heaven I could get a skuU and two crossbones ” A 
fnendly surgeon soon provided hun these accessories for 
a poet of the German school, and by Octobqj: of 1796 he 
was venturing mto pnnt with a shm quarto m which 
“Wilham and Helen” (his version of “Lenore,”) %ured 
with “The Wild Huntsman.” 

The pubhcation had a vogue m Edmburgh among Scott’s 
own friends, but no other success He went on, however, 
in these years, translatmg dramas from the German mto 
prose and occasionally mto verse 

In this penod he formed two connections of great import- 
ance m his hfe — of which perhaps the less important ended 
in mamage ; still, let the marriage come first 

He set out on a first visit to the Lake district m the 
company of his elder brother, John, then a captam m the 
73rd Regiment, and his fnend, Adam Fergusson. After 
some wandermg, they brought up at Gilsland, then a popular 
watermg-place m Cumberland, close to the Roman Wall. 
Here the young men met a young lady out riding whose 
appearance charmed them; they hoped to meet her at a 
pubhc ball that evenmg, and were not disappomted There 
was keen competition, but Walter Scott succeeded m 
taking Miss Charlotte Margaret Carpenter in to supper; 
and within a very bnef period he was wntmg to inform 
his motha: that he had become engaged 

She was the daughter of Jean Chaipentier, a royahst'^ 
refugee from Lyons, and she was of Huguenot stock. 
Both her father and mother were dead, and her guardian 
was Lord Downshhe, a fnend of the family, her brother 
was ridttly provided for by Lord Downshire’s mterest in 
the East India Service, and was able to allow her some 
hundreds a year. 

&»tt, who never did thmgs by halves, “was sair beside 
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himself about Miss Carpenter” when he met his friend, 
Shortreed, m Jedburgh that September “We toasted 
her twenty times an hour,” says Shortreed, “and sat to- 
gether, he ravmg about her, until it was one m the 
mommg ” 

She was a dark-haired, pretty young woman, with the 
archness that he assigns to many of his lovely ladies Any 
one of the half-dozen letters from her which Lockhart 
prints gives the character here is one • 


"Dec loth, 

“If I could but really believe that my letter gave you only 
half the pleasure you express, I should almost think, my dearest 
Scott, that I should get very fond of writing merely for the 
pleasure to indulge you — ^that is saying a great deal I hope 
you are sensible of the comphment I pay you, and don’t expect 
I shall always be so pretty behaved You may depend on me, 
my dearest friend, for fixing as early a day as I possibly can , 
and if it happens to be not quite so soon as you wish, you must 
not be angry with me It is very unlucky you are such a bad 
housekeeper — as I am no better, I shall try I hope to have 
very soon the pleasure of seeing you, and to tell you how much 
I love you , but I wish the first fortmght Wcis over With all 
my love, and those sort of pretty things — adieu. 

“Charlotte " 

p s — Etudiez voire Frangais ? Remember you are to teach 
me Itahan m return, but I shall be but a stupid scholar Aimez 
Charlotte ” 

The weddmg was on Chnstmas Eve, 1797, m Carhsle 
Cathedral, where the lady who superintended Miss Car- 
penter’s education had fixed her residence. 

So began a mamage, unclouded for thirty years Scott’s 
mcome as an advocate was small, but withm two years it 
was more than doubled by an appomtment which he 
received; and with Mrs Scott’s mcome they must have 
had from the fiist what would be the equivalent of a 
thousand a year to-day. She liked enjoyment, and was 
no saver of money ; but as years went on, money came in 
so much faster than could have been expected that no 
trouble came of this, and her taste for gaiety led Scott on 
to what greatly dehghted him — constant theatre-gomg. 

B 
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Children came to them, two boys and two girls; they 
were young together, they grew together mto middle-age 
without discord Scott was probably the easiest man of 
letters to be manned to that ever hved, for he sat hght by 
the verdict passed on his works, and he had no fretfulaess 
There was no envy in his composition Moreover, he loved 
givmg pleasure, and he saw to it, as his means grew ample, 
that his wife was not stmted. 

She on her part never got m his way, she’ neither made 
nor marred his many friendships with men and with 
women In the common sense of the word, she had no 
cause for jealousy Yet she might easily have been jealous 
of his confidence There is no trace that she was ever 
partaker of his mmost mmd about his wntmgs or his 
busmess. 

No blame attaches to her for the course of outlay which 
led to his rum All that was fatal m it was due to his 
own tastes and ambitions, and if she never mterfered 
to stop these, it is certam that, easygoing as he was, 
Scott was absolute master m his own house With 
another woman, thmgs might have gone otherwise ; 
the woman whom he mamed was a pleasant and kmd 
companion to him, as he to her, but they were never 
comrades 

She was so far a foreigner that her Engli^ always kept 
some trace of it. Hogg says that she said " dis” and “ dat,” 
and always spoke of him as “Mr. ’Ogg,” She helped no 
doubt to give Scott more familianty with the French 
language than he would otherwise have possessed, and 
though he never qioke it with ease, his letters are full of 
French phrases. 

Their first home was in South Castle Street; but they 
soon moved to another, 39 North Castle Street, which 
Scott purchased, and which was his abode till 1826. A 
tablet marks it. The street had been built by the brothers 
Adam, and may pass for an example of their finest work, 
the whole block of houses bemg designed m one nobly 
balanced pattern. 
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Also, in the summer of 1798, Scott rented a country 
cottage at Lasswade (which Enghdi readers will note is 
pronounced Le-Swade) on the Esk, about six miles from 
Edmburgh. It was a tmy place, the best account of it 
is given m a remmiscence by Mr Momtt, squire of Rokeby, 
who desCTibes an excursion along the Esk with Scott soon 
after their first meeting in 1808 Scott led the way along 
a side road. Morritt writes 

“ I suggested’that we were losing the scenery of the Esk, and 
besides. Lord Dalkeith’s palace, yet to see ‘Yes,’ he said, 'and 
I have been bringing you where there is little enough to be 
seen — only that Scotch cottage’ — one by the roadside with a 
smaU garth — ‘but, though not worth looking at, I could not 
pass it It was our first country house when newly manned, 
and many a contnvance we had to make it comfortable I 
made a <hiung-table for it with my own hands Look at these 
two miserable willow trees on either side the gate into the en- 
closure ; they are tied together at the top to be an arch, and a 
cross made of two sticks over them is not yet decayed To be 
sure, it is not much of a house to show a stranger , but I wanted 
to see it again myself, for I assure you that after I had constructed 
it, mamma (Mrs Scott) and I both of us thought it so fine, we 
turned out to see it by moonlight, and walked backwards from it 
to the cottage door, m admiration of our magmficence and its 
picturesque effect ” 


Small as the cottage was, it found space for much 
hospitahty in the six years which followed, and the 
neighbourhood to Dalkeith, the Duke of Buccleuch's seat, 
had importance, for here for the first time Scott grew 
intimate with the head of the Scott name Lord Melville, 
too, a great power in Scotland, was a neighbour and soon 
a fnend 

William Clerk, of Pennycuik, closest of all his intimates, 
lived near by Mackenzie, author of The Man of Feeling, 
then owned Auchendinny, and Lord Woodhouselee, an- 
other friend of the elder generation, was dose at hand Scott 
fixed all these names in verses of “The Gray Brother,” 
written, as was his fadnon, to give the pleasure of a minstrel’s 
graceful compliment , and we read of “ Esk’s fair streams,” 
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and ''Auchendinny's hazel glades and haunted Wood- 
houselee.” 

“Who knows not Melville’s beechy grove, 

And Rosbn’s rocky glen, 

Dalkeith which all the virtues love. 

And classic Hawthomden? ” 

Altogether the young couple started hfe under most 
pleasant auspices, and Scott’s friends m all. quarters liked 
his wife If she had been a stronger character, if she had 
held his imagination, his friends might perhaps have 
counted for less m his life , but certamly they counted for 
as much almost after marriage as before it. 

Far greater mfluence was exercised over his hfe by the 
man who soon became his business associate James Ballan- 
tyne was the son of a small tradesman at Kelso He and 
Scott first met there m the Grammar School, which Scott 
was attendmg mtermittently before he entered Edinburgh 
College Storytellmg was the bond, for Ballantyne was 
an eager listener, and they walked together for hours by 
the banks of the Tweed, while the stones poured out 
inexhaustibly. 

Ballantyne was then apprenticed to a sohcitor at Kelso, 
and the two did not meet for three or four years, when 
the Kelso apprentice came up to Edinburgh for a wmter’s 
study, and met his fnend at the Teviotdale Club, where^ 
Walter Scott was a leading figure. 

By 1795 Ballant3me had set up as a sohcitor m Kelso; 
but next year, finding no busmess, he accepted a proposal 
made to him that he should brmg out a local newspaper in 
the Tory mterest On his way back from Glasgow, where 
he had been buying t37pe, he found himself a fellow-pas- 
senger with Scott for the forty mile dnve by mailcoach 
to Kelso. The old fnendship was renewed; and as Scott 
was a frequent guest of his uncle m Kelso, opportunities 
to mamtam it were plentiful. Ballantyne had from the 
first a real love for hterature; and he became one of its 
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good servants, as the intelhgent director of a printing 
press. 

For the first years of Scott's mairied hfe one must think 
of him as a young advocate amusing himself m the society 
of people* who cared for poetry and took an interest in his 
experiments that way Impetus was given by the arrival 
of a hve celelaity from London — M G. Lewis, Member of 
Parhament for Hindon, but generally known as "Monk” 
Lewis, because of his most successful novel The Monk. 
Long after, Scott told Allan Cunnmgham that "he thought 
he never felt such elation as when 'The Monk’ mvited him 
for the first tune to dme with him at his hotel ” The 
compliment was all the more mtoxicatmg because Lewis 
enrolled his guest as a contributor to the Tales of Wonder 
which he was then collectmg, and Scott’s first origmal 
ballads were written with this destmation, and carry 
on them the stamp of the association. Later, when Scott 
had become famous, the young Byron, seekmg to disparage 
him, fixed on those elements in his work which recalled the 
demand for a skull and crossbones 

“ Oh wonder-working Lewis' monk, or bard. 

Who fain wouldst make Parnassus a church3/ard' 

All hail, M P., from whose infernal brain 
Thm sheeted phantoms glide, a gnsly train. 

At whose command ‘ gnm women ’ throng in crowds 
And kmgs of fire, of water, and of clouds, 

With ‘small grey men,' ‘wildjagers’ and what- 
not. 

To crown with honour thee and Walter Scott.’’ 

Moore’s note in his edition of Byron’s works is worth 
quoting, for it gives a picture of the time when Moore 
himself as well as Scott was just emerging- 

" Matthew Gregory Lewis, mainly in consequence of the clever 
use he made of his knowle^e of the German language, then a 
rare accomplishment, attracted much notice in the hterary 
world at an early penod of Ms life His Tales of Terror, The 
Drama of the Castle Spectre, . . . but above all the libidinous and 
impious novel of The Monk, invested the name of Lewis with 
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an extraordinary degree of celebnty during tbe first period which 
intervened between the obscuration of Cowper and the full dis- 
play of Sir Walter Scott's talents in the Lay of the Last Mtnstrel 
— a period which is suffiaently charactensed by the fact that 
Hayley then passed for a poet Next to that solemn cox- 
comb, Lewis was for several years the fashionable versifier of 
his time ” • 

None the less, Lewis should not be denied the credit at 
least of stimulatmg Scott’s efforts, though his example, 
to some degree, misdirected them. 

At all events, Lewis mterested himself to secure publica- 
tion by a London bookseller of Scott’s version of Goethe’s 
Goetz von Berhchingen ; and it appeared m February 1799. 
Another translation or adaptation from the German was 
The House of Aspen, written with some thought of stage 
performance; it is said that on Lewis’s recommendation 
Kemble actually put it into rehearsal It was pubhshed 
thirty years later, when all sweepmgs of Scott’s bottom 
drawer had a value, but has no importance 

At the same tune the translator began to break ground 
of his own. From this period, about his twenty-eighth 
year, date the romantic ballads of “ Glenfinlas,” the “Eve 
of St. John,’’ and “The Gray Brother ’’ It is only a step 
forward from these to the Lay of the Last Mtnstrel , and 
already Scott shows m them to the full one of his most 
characteristic tendencies and accomplidiments, weaving 
the names of places that he loved as threads of colour mto 
the fabric of his verse. 

He began, it is worth noting, with a Highland subject, 
in “Glenfinlas" From the first, he was more struck by 
the picturesque possibihties of Highland scenery and life 
than by those which the more familiar Lowland country 
and its people offered him. Tartan, pibroch and claymore 
seemed fitter for the t3q)e of narrative, blendmg natural 
description with supernatural machmery, which he sought 
to accomplish. He had yet to learn where his strength 
lay. 

The “Eve of St. John," second of these ballads, is written 
about Smaalholme Tower, there is a pleasant story that 
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the poet went to its owner, his kinsman, Scott of Harden, 
with a tale of dilapidation, and urgent requests that 
the tower should be preserved, and that he was met with 
the answer that a ballad must be the ransom. At all 
events, Scott first attempted here what he calls "a Border 
tale.” Yet no man should have known better how httle 
this stoiy of a ghostly visit resembles the full-blooded 
tales of actual happenmgs, raids, forays, and rescues, 
strung mto rough verse, which give to the Border hterature 
its Homenc character. 

All these poems were written for pastime, though all 
were mtended to appear m Lewis’s Tales of Wonder — 
where actually they first saw the light But at the end of 
1799, Scott, havmg occasion to see Ballantyne in Kelso, 
showed him some of the pieces — with which the prmter 
was dehghted. Before leaving, Scott suggested that 
the newspaper proprietor should try to get some work 
from booksellers, to keep his t3rpes busy ; and so 
came about the proposal that a few copies of the 
ballads should be prmted, and shown as a sample 
pamphlet. This was done, and the printer's work pleased 
Scott who said . 

"I have been for years collecting old Border ballads, and I 
think I could put together such a selection from them as might 
make a neat httle volume, to sell for four or five shilhngs I 
wdl talk to some of the booksellers about it when I get to Edm- 
burgh, and if the thing goes on you shall be the prmter " 

So originated The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border — 
which no doubt Scott would have edited m any case But 
so originated, m Scott’s desire to serve a friend, the con- 
nection between a writer with imdreamt-of resources and 
a speculative prmter 

However, we have first to consider the making of a poet, 
and it is important to understand exactly this step in the 
process. 

The project of pubhshmg Border Ballads began perhaps 
with a desire to serve James Ballantyne, but the particular 
origin was an accident. The idea must have been always 
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dimly present m Scott’s mmd, for he had been collecting 
Border Ballads from childhood But when he definitely 
undertook the task, nothmg more was contemplated than 
an occupation for the advocate’s spare time Not the 
wildest visionary, and Scott was anythmg but a visionary, 
could have contemplated achievmg commercial success m 
hterature by a pubhcation mainly of local antiquarian 
interest So far as he concerned himself about his future, 
he looked to his own profession for prospenty. 

His advocacy was not havmg any marked success, the 
fees which he earned were steadily, though slowly, on the 
mcrease, but they never amounted to much over £200 m 
a year. At the end of 1799, Mr. Plummer, Shenff deputy 
of Selkirkshire, died. He had been an antiquary and a 
fnend whom Scott consulted freely over Border traditions ; 
the ofi&ce was practically that of stipendiary magistrate 
for Ettrick Forest, the veiy centre of aU Scott’s researches 
mto Border lore. And smce the Duke of Buccleuch owned 
nearly the whole shire, it was natural that he should have 
a voice m choosmg the Shenff Moreover, it was a Govern- 
ment appomtment, and Scotch patronage was regulated 
by David Dundas (Lord MelviUe). Two of the Duke’s 
sons, and a son and two nephews of Lord Melville’s, had 
been closely associated with Walter Scott m the Yeomanry 
Corps ; they appreciated his service there, and also, beyond 
doubt, hked him for his company. Scott was lucky 
through all his life , but the best way to be lucky is to be 
hked, if respect goes with the liking; and that also never 
failed him The updiot was that at twenty-nme he found 
himself appomted Shenff, with three hundred a year of 
fixed salary, and full freedom to continue his practice at 
the bar. 

It should be added that m 1799 Mr. Walter Scott 
died, leavmg indeed less fortune than was anticipated, but 
enough to make an appreciable addition to his son’s means 
in the division of his property 

This accession came with the first addition to Scott’s 
responsibility; his eldest daughter, Sophia, was bom 
(hke all his children,) m the house in North Castle Street 
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on October 24, 1799. While his family was growing, his 
means grew m proportion. 

In 1802, after the first two volumes of the Minstrelsy 
had come out. Miss Anna Seward wrote to ask that her 
name might be added to the hst of subscnbers Scott 
wrote to say that the Ballads were not pubhdied by sub- 
scnption, but asked leave to send her a copy, addmg* 

*1 

"Providence havmg, I suppose, foreseen that my literary 
quahfications, "like those of many more distinguished persons, 
might not, par hazard, support me exactly as I would hke, 
allotted me a small patrimony, which, joined to my profes- 
sional income, and my appointments in the charactenstic office 
of Shenff of Ettnck Forest, serves to render my hterary pursmts 
more a matter of amusement than an object of emolument ” 

These literary pursuits were not m the first mstance 
those of a poet, yet were, though he did not guess it, 
apprenticeship to ongmal composition. The five years 
leading up to the publication of the Lay of the Last Minstrel 
were years whose hterary effort was devoted m the main 
to the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border The Lay itself 
was first undertaken as part of this project, which sought 
to bnng together not only the old ballads, but modem 
imitations of them. The secondary purpose so far intruded 
upon the other that Scott soon found himself writmg a poem 
whose mere length debarred it from inclusion, and, as 
the Lay grew, he must have been aware that he was pro- 
ducing somethmg quite other than an imitation — ^work m 
a new hterary kind 

Yet he did not even attempt this larger venture until he 
had largely achieved his primary object, thus described m 
the words of his Introduction to the Minstrelsy • 

"By such efforts, feeble as they are, I may contnbute some- 
what to the history of my native country, the peculiar features 
of whose manners and character are daily meltmg and dis- 
solvmg mto those of her sister and ally. And, tnvial as may 
appear such an offenng to the Manes of a kingdom, once proud 
and independent, I hang it upon her altar with a mixture of 
feelings, which I shall not attempt to descnbe ” 
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The unpulse which set Scott to hterature was the im- 
pulse of a patnotic histonan, and throughout his life, 
histonan he remained. The poems which he unearthed 
or revived were to him not only illustrations of the past 
ages, examples of what Scotland produced m her rough 
art ; they were also the matenal for Chromcles -In these 
researches he was handlmg the stuff from which his 
imagination later on created a veritable page^t of history. 
But also, he was m a school of style — ^leammg mstmctively 
the methods which were most congemal to him for narra- 
tive, whether in verse or m prose 

It was the making of a poet , yet how unlike the making 
of those other poets, his poet contemporaries. For one 
thmg, it came at a much later stage m his hfe • the histone 
Muse IS not served by boy-worshippers. Of the company 
in which we mstmctively place him, Scott was actually 
older than any except Wordsworth — ^bom m 1770, and 
therefore a year semor to Scott Colendge, bom m 1772, 
was younger than both, Southey two years younger still; 
Moore, still of the same decade, was eight years Scott’s 
junior. The others whom we are apt to thmk of as be- 
longing to the same group, were defmitely of a younger 
generation. Bjnron was seventeen years younger than 
Scott; when he grew up, Scott had become lord of the 
ascendant, and powerfully influenced this even more suc- 
cessful rival. Keats and Shelley, younger stiU, never 
entered Scott’s horizon. 

But of his true contemporaries, who came to manhood 
abreast of him, each one — even Moore — had already made 
his mark m poetry, while Scott was known only to a limited 
circle m Edmburgh as a student of antiquities with a 
pleasant knack for verse AH these contemporaries, with 
one exception, became his close and valued fnends The 
exception was Gilendge, too nusty a metaphysician to 
appeal greatly to the descendant of moss-troopers. Yet 
it was only Colendge who left his mark on Scott’s work; 
for by 1803, Colendge’s fame had spread so far among 
real students of hterature that Scott m Edmburgh heard 
"Chnstabel” reated, and cau^t at the example of its 
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metre, thougli the poem had not yet been pubhshed any- 
where. 

Lyncal Ballads, the joint work of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, which marked the decisive break-away of poetry 
frohi the models accepted during the eighteenth century, 
had appeared five years earher — ^m 1798 Scott was then 
simply a young Scottish advocate, newly and pleasantly 
married, whp thought himself highly pnvileged to have 
a hand in fiUmg up Lewis’s volume of the Tales of Wonder 

In pomt of mere popularity, the late comer was to out- 
strip by far these pioneers Even that is not a complete 
statement Moore, his contemporary, considered, as has 
been shown by the extract already quoted, that after the 
“obscuration of Cowper” poetry received its first new and 
vital impulse from the work of Scott — ^though when the 
nmeteenth century opened Scott’s chief occupation m poetry 
was the collectmg and editmg of ballads that were remem- 
bered, if at all, only among those who could hardly be 
called hterate. 

But they were the true nounshment for him , above all, 
their rude downnght fidehty to fact was calculated to 
dispel all the mists of German demonology 

The hteraiy research on which Scott embarked for the 
Minstrelsy brought him troops of friends Richard Heber 
was a wealthy young Enghsh squire with a passion for 
book-coUectmg, who m course of time became member 
for the University of Oxford, sat silent m Parliament 
for many years, and died a bachelor, leavmg eight houses 
dioked from ground-floor to garret with volumes. Scott 
says somewhere that Heber’s cellar was worthy of his hbrary, 
and Heber no doubt rejoiced to find m the far north a boon 
companion whose passion for pnnt was omnivorous as his 
own. Through him Scott first entered upon friendship, 
by exchai^e of letters, with George Elhs, a much older 
man — Canning’s contemporary and fnend, one of the 
coadjutors in the “RoUiad” and in the “Anti-Jacobm.” 
Elhs, who was not only a witty pasqumader but a true 
man of letters, had already pubhshed his Specimens of 
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Ancient English Poetry and was at work on his Specimms 
of Ancient English Romance. The correspondence began 
about a version of Sir Tristram, which existed in a Scotch 
manuscnpt, and was to have been included in the Border 
Minstrelsy But the Arthunan hero was not the &)le 
interest of this poem, for Scott firmly beheved that this 
romance was the work of no less a person than Thomas 
the Rhymer, laird of Ercildoune (now corrupted mto 
Earlston) m Lauderdale, between Tweed and Leader Water 
This Thomas was a histone personage of the thirteenth 
century , yet strong tradition persisted that he had traflSic 
with unseen powers An authentic poem by Sir Tnstram 
himself would scarcely have been a greater prize to these 
Border antiquanes than a genume rhyme by the Kh3aner , 
and if Scott had been wiUmg to doubt its genuineness, he 
had an ally who would not have let him 

John Leyden was one of these prodigies that occur 
without cause traceable : the son of a very poor farmer in 
Selkirkshire, he scarcely got any schooling, yet somehow 
managed to come to Edinburgh College knowmg five or 
six tongues; and “before his mneteenth year he had” 
(to quote Lockhart) “confounded the doctors of Edmburgh 
by the portentous mass of his acquisitions in every depart- 
ment of learning ” Lockhart says that it was Heber who 
discovered the strange figure m the httle obscure book- 
shop, where Ardubald Constable then had the beginnmgs 
of a business that grew to be famous , but Leyden’s fnends 
resented Lockhart’s presentment of Leyden as a carica- 
ture Scott’s memoirs, however, make it plam that 
Leyden as a student was poor and lU-clad to a degree rare 
even among Scottish students , but also that no one laughed 
at the ragged scholar twice, the farmer’s son was sturdy, 
fierce and combative. It is, however, true that when 
Scott began to work on his collection, Leyden was already 
established in the society of Edmburgh, then admirably 
eager to discover talent, and careless how talent happened 
to be clothed. Scott himself had so much of this feelmg 
that he did not hesitate to picture his friend as uncouth, 
in private letters which were only published after both 
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men had gone. But at the time, while both were in their 
own country, he made pubhc with every’ circumstance of 
acknowledgment his debt to this uncouth student The 
debt was great, for the farmer’s son, starved for books, 
had caught at whatever matter was withm reach, and the 
ballads which Scott even as a boy loved were the mam 
food of Leyden’s childish imagmation It was Leyden 
who thrust ^ide contemptuously Ballantyne’s suggestion 
that one volume would suffice for the work “Dash it, 
does Mr Scott mean another thm thmg like Gostz of 
Berlichvngen > — I have more than that m my head myself , 
we shall turn out three or four such volumes at least.” 
It IS only right to add that Scott, even when left to himself, 
seldom if ever completed any work of historic research 
within the space ongmaUy contemplated, anyhow, they 
went to work together, and m a kmdred spirit Scott has 
written m his Essay on the Life of Leyden . 

"In this labour Leyden was equally mterested by fnend- 
ship for the editor, and by his own patnotic zeal for the honour 
of the Scottish borders, and both may be judged of from the 
following circumstance An interesting fragment had been 
obtained of an ancient histoncal ballad; but the remainder, to 
the great disturbance of the editor and his coadjutor, was not 
to be recovered Two days afterwards, while the editor was 
sitting with some company after dinner, a sound was heard at 
a distance like that of the whistlmg of a tempest through the 
torn ngging of the vessel which scuds before it The sounds 
increased as they approached more near, and Leyden (to the 
gieat astomshment of such of the guests as did not know him) 
burst into the room, chanting the desiderated ballad with the 
most enthusiastic gesture, and all the energy of what he used 
to call the saw-tones of his voice It turned out that he had 
walked between forty and fifty miles and back again, for the 
sole purpose of visiting an old person who possessed this preaous 
remnant of antiquity.” 

The saga of these years would not be complete with- 
out the encounter between this eccentric and another ong- 
mal — ^Joseph Ritson, the learned cntic who fell tembly 
upon Bishop Percy, accusing that divine of havmg sophis- 
ticated the ancient texts in his Rehqms of Ancient Poetry, 
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Scott managed to be on good terms by correspondence 
witb Ritson, and even received unstmted commendation 
from bim when the first two volumes of the Minstrelsy 
appeared But thereafter, Ritson must come to Edm- 
burgh, and he ■was, amongst other forms of crankmess, a 
furious vegetarian Scott with Erskme and others had 
gone for a walk from Lasswade to give the dogs a run — 
(for already the household harboured at le^t one deer- 
hound and one Liddesdale temer) and when they returned, 
they expected to find Ritson But Mrs Scett was alone 
with Leyden. “The learned cabbage eater,” as Scott 
called him, had mdeed amved for luncheon, and Mrs 
Scott, forgettmg his taboos, offered him roast beef; this 
provoked such an outburst of uncivil language that Leyden 
had told him to be silent “or he would thraw his neck,” 
and Ritson prudently retired 

The two antagomsts met agam m London, and it is 
reported that on this occasion Leyden sent for a raw 
steak and consumed the reekmg gobbets before Ritson’s 
eyes. Whether this be true or no, m 1803 Leyden was 
indeed m London with mtroductions from Scott to Elhs, 
and on his way to a post m the East India Company’s service 
which Elhs, at Scott’s request, had been active in pro- 
cunng for him. So passed out of Scott’s life this genius 
who within a few years was the envy of Orientalists for 
his leammg, and who got his death in the expedition to 
Java, launched by Stamford Raffles. Leyden joined it 
as a volunteer, was the first man to leap ashore, and 
next day plunged mto the hbrary, where the Dutch were 
reported to have left a store of manusanpts The place 
was cold and damp , his zeal took no account of such trifles , 
and withm two days “a distant and a deadly shore held 
Leyden’s cold remams.” 

But the tale of the fnendships of these years is not 
half told. Scott in his own rambles through the Forest 
reached Blackhouse farm, in the Vale of Yarrow, beyond 
St. Mary’s Lake It was held by the Laidlaws, and Wilham 
Laidlaw, a very young man, had become its tenant on his 
father’s death. He was not only a lover but a maker of 
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Scottish poetiy Scott and he were drawn together by 
mutual affection, and later, as must be told m due time, 
he became part of Scott’s home circle at Abbotsford In 
Ibis early period, Laidlaw was one of the helpers who 
brought mucb matter to the Minstrelsy, but above all, 
he made;, Scott acquamted with James Hogg, who had for 
long years been shepherd to Laidlaw’s father, and now 
served another farmer near by 
The Ettncfc Shepherd, whose gift was at all events com- 
parable to that of Scott himself, had already written a 
good deal, though his verse was only known to the ewe 
milkers and shepherd lads. We need no divmation to 
re-create the first encounter between these two poets, for 
the tale is on record. Hogg was then twenty-eight, a 
year younger than Scott. He had been in service smce 
he was a ragged boy of seven, and his last touch of 
schoolmg ceased when he was eight At eighteen he had 
almost forgotten how to use a pen, though always a reader , 
but he had been making verses smce he was twenty — 
composmg the words m his head As early as 1802 — 
the year m which he first met Scott — he had made his 
first venture m pubhcation , for, in his duty as a shepherd, 
he went mto Edmburgh with a flock of dieep for sale, 
there faihng to dispose of aU at once, he put the rest mto 
a paddock till the market day, and, with tune to kill, 
thought suddenly that he would write out some of his 
poems and have them prmted. 

“I wrote as many as I could durmg my short stay, 
gave them to a man to prmt at my expense, and having 
sold off my sheep, I returned mto the Forest and saw no 
more of my poems until I received word that there were 
one thousand copies of them thrown off. I knew no more 
about publishing than the man in the moon, and the only 
motive that influenced me was the gratification of my 
vamty by seeing my works m prmt,” 

That last sentence is so truthful that one is tempted 
to beheve the rest of this surprismg story, told thus by 
Hogg in the preface to his first serious pubhcation. The 
Mountain Bard. 
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At aE events, this early venture had appeared before 
Hogg's first meeting with Scott, of which a description 
is given in the Domeshc Manners and Pnvate L'lfe of S^r 
Walter Scott ^ 

‘'The first time I ever saw Sir Walter was one fine day m 
the summer of i8oi (This should evidently be 1802**) "I was 
busily engaged working in the field at Ettnck House when old 
Wat Shiel came posting over the water to me and "told me that 
I bond to gang away down to the Ramsey-Cleuch as fast as my 
feet could carry me, for there were some gentle^nen there who 
wanted to see me directly 

'Wha can be at the Ramsey Cleuch that want to see me, 
Wat?' 

'I couidna say, for it wasna me they spake to 1' the bygangin', 
but I'm thinking it's the Shirra an' some o' his gang ' 

I was rejoiced to hear this, for I had seen the fost volumes 
of the Minstrelsy of the Border, and had copied a number of 
ballads from my mother's recital, or chaunt rather, and sent 
them to the editor preparatory to the publication of the second 
volume I accordingly flimg down my hoe and hasted away 
home to put on my Sunday clothes, but before reaching I met 
the Shirra and Mr William Laidlaw commg to visit me They 
alighted and remained m our cottage perhaps nearly two hours, 
and we were fnends on the very first exchange of sentiments* 
It could not be otherwise, for Scott had no duplicity about him 
He always said as he thought My mother chanted the ballad 
of 'Old Haitian' to him, with which he was highly dehghted, 
and asked her if she thought it ever had been m pnnt? And her 
answer was, ‘ O, na, na, sir, it never was pnnted m the world, 
for my brothers and me learned it and many mae frae auld 
Andrew Moor, and he learned it frae auld Baby Mettlm wha 
was housekeeper to the first laird o' Tushilaw She was said 
to have been another nor a gude ane, an' there are many queer 
stones about hersel', but o^ she had been a grand singer o' auld 
songs and ballads ' 

‘The first laird 0' Tushielaw, Margaret,' said he, ‘then that 
must be a very old story indeed ' 

‘Aye, it IS that, sir — It is an auld story But mair nor that, 
excepting George Warton and James Stuart, there war never ane 
o' my songs prentit till ye prentit them yoursel' and ye bae 
spoilt them awthegither They were made for singin' and no 

* Hogg — to Lockhart^s indignation — ^brought out this little volume in 1838 be- 
fore the official Memovr appeared There was much m it, and especially m the 
preface, (apparently not of Hogg*s wntmg) that was calculated to annoy Scott*s 
intimates, but who that reads even a few extracts from its vivid and artless 
narrative will not he thankful that it was wntten ? 
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for reading , but ye hae broken the charm now, an' they'll never 
be sung mair Axi* the worst thing of a*, they're nouther ncht 
spelled nor ncht setten down ' 

*Tak ye that, Mr Scott,' said Laidlaw. 

Scott answered with a hearty laugh, on which my mother 
gave "him. a hearty rap on the knee with her open hand, and 
said, * Ye'll find, however, that it is a' true that I'm tellin' ye ' 
My mother has been too true a prophetess, for from that day 
to this these songs which won the amusement of every winter 
evening have never been sung more 
We were all to dine at Ramsey-Cleuch with the Messrs.^ 
Bryden, but Scott and Laidlaw went away to look at some 
monuments in Ettnck Churchyard, and I was to follow On 
going into the stack-yard at Ramsey Cleuch I met with Mr 
Scott's groom, a greater ongmal than his master, at whom I 
asked if the Shirra was come 

*Ow ay, lad, the Shirra's come,' said he 'Are ye the chap 
that mak's the auld ballads and sings them sae weel^ ' 

I said I fancied I was he that he meant 
'Ay then, lad, gang your ways into the house and speir for 
the Shirra They'll let ye see where he is, and he'll be very 
glad to see ye, that I'll assure ye o' ' " 

Then comes the tale of an expedition to seek after 
rehcs of antiquity on the farms of Buccleuch and Mount 
Comyn, the ongmal possession of the Scotts — and of the 
Shirra's excitement over the discovery in an old church- 
yard of a small iron pot encrusted with rust Scott's eyes 
brightened (as might those of Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck) 
and "he swore it was part of an ancient consecrated 
helmet " Laidlaw however "fell to pickmg and scratch- 
mg with great patience" till the thmg was disclosed for 
an "auld taipot that some of the farmers hae been buistmg 
their sheep out o' " 

And so they laughed and rode home. 

“He was at that time a capital horseman and was nding 
on a tembly high-spxnted grey nag, which had the perilous 
fancy of leapmg every drain, nvulet, and ditch that came m 
our way The consequence was that he was everlastingly 
bogging himself, while sometimes the rider kept his seat m 
spite of the animal's plunging, and at other times he was obliged 
to extncate himself as best he could. I said to him, 'Mr Scotty 
that's the maddest deil o' a beast. Can you no gar him 
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tak' a wee maxr time^ He*s just out o' ae lair mtil another 
wi' ye ' 

"We visited the old castles of^^Tushielaw and Thirlstane, 
dined and spent the afternoon and night with Mr Brydon of 
Crosslee Sir Walter was all the time in the highest good 
humour, and seemed to enjoy the range of mountain solitude 
which we traversed exceedingly Indeed, I never saw him 
otherwise m the fields On the rugged mountains, and even 
toiling in the Tweed to the waist, I have seen his glee surpass 
that of all other men " 

The book goes on to give an mstance of this flow of 
spirits Scott, with Mr. Skene of Rubislaw and Hogg, 
was out one night m January, about midnight, leistermg 
kippers (that is spearmg salmon, after the fashion described 
m Guy Mannenng). A burning peat is part of the equip- 
ment, carried to kindle the torches; but behold, their peat 
was gone dead, and they had to send an attendant back 
for another To pass the time, Scott asked Hogg to smg 
them his ballad of ''Gilman's Cleuch " Hogg began, but 
after a few stanzas broke down, whereupon Scott, who had 
only heard it once recited, went nght through the whole 
eighty-eight stanzas from memory. By that time they 
could get to work. 

"Rob Fletcher came at last, and old Mr Laidlaw of the Peel 
with him, carrying a lantern, and into the nver we plunged m 
a frail boat which had suffered some deadly damage We had 
a fine blazing hght, and the salmon began to appear in plenty, 
'turning up sides like swine/ But woe be to us, our boat began 
instantly to manifest a disposition to sink, and in a few minutes 
we reached Gleddie's Weal, the deepest pool in all that part of 
Tweed. 

"When Scott saw the terror that his neighbour old Peel 
was in, he laughed till the tears blinded his eyes Always the 
more mischief the better sport for him 'For God's sake push 
her to the side,' roared Peel. 'Oh, she goes fine,' said Scott. 

' An 'gin the boat was bottomless, 

An' seven miles to row ' 

"During the very time he was reciting these lines, down went 
the boat to the bottom, plunging us all into Tweed, over head 
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and ears It was no sport to me, for I had no change of raiment 
at Ashestiel, bnt that was a glonous mght for Scott, and the 
next day was no worse 

Th§se extracts give a picture of the conditions in which 
Scott conducted his search for the remnants of Border 
poetry, and of the associates who helped him But for 
his secondary purpose, to mingle new work of kmdred 
inspiration with his collection of the old, he got his stimulus 
from quite different persons and surroundings. 

Scott was blamed by some of his contemporaries — and 
Hogg is their best spokesman — ^for "'a too strong leaning 
to the old aristocracy of his country."^ 

‘*This devotion for titled rank was prodigious and m such an 
illustnous character altogether out of place. It amounted 
almost to adoration.'* 

Hogg proceeds to give instances: 

"‘Although he, of course, acknowledged Buccleuch as the 
head and chief of the whole clan of Scott, yet he always 
acknowledged Harden as his immediate chieftain and head of 
the powerful and numerous sept of that name, and Sir Walter 
was wont often to relate how he and his father before him and 
his grandfather before that, always kept their Chnstmas with 
Harden m acknowledgment of their vassalage This he used 
to tell with a degree of exultation which I always thought must 
have been astounding to everyone who heard it, as if his illus- 
tnous name did not throw a blaze of glory on the house of 
Harden a hundred times more ttian that race of old border 
barbanans, however brave, could throw over him. 

“He was likewise descended from the chiefs of Hahburton 
and Rutherford, on the maternal side, and to the circumstance 
of his descent from these three houses he adverted so often, 
minghng their arms in his escutcheon that to me, alas, who to this 
day could never be brought to discover any distinction m rank, 
save what was constituted by talents or moral worth, it appeared 
perfectly ludicrous, thinking, as no man could help thinking, 
of the halo which his genius shed over those families, while he 
only valued himself as a descendant of theirs/' 

It may have been a foible in Sir Walter Scott to have 
these traditional feelings; but it is a commoner foible in 
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literary men to overrate the “halo” which their genius 
sheds over their famihes and surroundings. Certainly, 
too, it is blameable, to set too httle store by mteUectual 
distinction , but the only gemus among his contemporaries 
that Scott ever belittled was that of Walter Scott. It' 
is true, however, that he did not put the Ettncb Shepherd 
qmte so high as the diepherd put himseM But whoever 
looks at the wonderful portrait of Hogg preserved m Mr 
Blackwood's offices, wiU see a story told There, muffled 
in his plaid, the man looks at us from under furry eyebrows, 
with eyes quick and hvely as a fox’s , the glance is mtensely 
shrewd and appraismg, yet over the countenance there is 
a kind of blur of puzzlement, as if the creature who thus 
looked out at the world was not sure of the world’s inten- 
tions to him It IS the face of one who must be humoured, 
petted or mduced , not of a man that can be reasoned with. 
The truth is that Hogg was what country-people call 
“ignorant”, he was a peasant of extraordmary gifts, yet 
lackmg what is so common among the peasantry of his 
race, a sense of dignity and native breeding Hogg’s 
vanity upset him and unbalanced his judgment, and nothing 
could illustrate this better than the last story whidi he 
teUs to illustrate Scott’s “adoration” of the aristocrary. 

There was a great festival at BowhiU, the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s house on Ettrick, and two tables were set 
in the dining-room, one lengthwise and one across At 
the former “all the ladies were seated, mixed alternately 
with gentlemen, and at this table all were noble . . . 
But I,” says Hogg, “havmg had some chat with the 
ladies, and bemg always rather a flattered pet with them 
imagmed they could not possibly hve without me and 
placed myself among them ” 

Scott, who was at the head of the cross table, seemg 
the situation, got up at once and asked the Duke if, as a 
particular favour, he would let Hogg come to his party, 
for they could not do without him ; for, he said, 

“ If ye reave the Hoggs o’ Fauldshope 
Ye harry Harden’s gear.” 
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And so down Hogg was set by the man on Scott’s nght 
hand, whom Hogg took throughout dinner for an English 
clergyman, but who was Scott of Harden, trader whose 
family on the lands of Fauldshope, “my forefathers had 
been* vassals,” says Hogg — ^and goes on to deplore the 
chance he lost to have talked to Harden “about old 
matters ” 

Surely no man could have shown more tact and geniality 
than Scott there; and to do Hogg justice, Hogg knew 
it; yet he is not appeased because there came this new 
example of Scott’s foible 

“ When the dinner came to be served, Sir Walter refused to let a 
dish be set on our table which hadn’t first been presented to 
the Duke and the nobihty ‘No, no,’ said he, ‘this is literally 
a meeting of the clan and its adherents, and we shall have our 
dinner in the feudal style, it may be but for once in our lives ” 

It does not seem to us hard to forgive the clan’s minstrel 
for entering so heartily into the spmt of the feast — or 
the antiquarian for ensuring that every detail of the old 
ritual should be revived — Other critics, however, may 
condemn the sequel, which Hogg applauds. Sir Walter 
sat out the whole evening of toasts, and saw many a Scott 
and many an Elhott “fall with temble thuds on the floor” ; 
and when as a final homage, the clan were called on to 
drink the king’s health for a second time, and to sing 
“God Save the King” standing on their chairs. Sir Walter 
was still of the party * 

“Down we went, one after another,” says Hogg “I fell 
off and took a prodigious run to one comer of the room, agamst 
which I fell, which created great merriment There were not 
above six stood the test, out of from thirty to forty. Sir Walter 
did, and he took off all the latter bumpers to the bnm He had 
a good head more wa3rs than one ” 

’‘A more sociable companion never was bora,” is Hogg’s 
verdict; but he testifies to Scott’s habitual moderation. 
It is, however, perfectly true that Scott, who could carouse 
on due occasion, and who was entirely at home and at his 
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ease in any faxinhouse or cottage, liked to be in the histone 
houses which appealed to his imagmation, and liked the 
company of cultivated and highbred men and women 
Even before he began to be famous, such company sought 
him out Thus m 1799, just before the project of the 
Mvnstrelsy took shape, he was invited to Bothwell Castle, 
the seat of Lord Douglas — ^a name for a minstrel to con- 
jure with. He was welcomed there because Frances, Lady 
Douglas, was sister to Buccleuch, and had met the young 
advocate at Dalkeith, her nephew’s house. So began a 
fnenddiip that lasted long — yet not so long as that which 
Scott formed at Bothwell Castle with Lady Douglas’s 
close ally, the Lady Louisa Stuart, daughter of Bute, 
George Ill’s Mmister. Lady Louisa, who was over forty 
when Scott met her, and who survived him by twenty 
years, is known to us now as one of the wittiest letter- 
writers of her time. Scott himself wrote of her. "Lady 
Louisa unites what are rarely found together — a perfect 
tact such as few even m the higher classes attam, with an 
uncommon portion of that rare quahty which is called 
genius ’’ Her nund was stored with history — and more 
especially, of her grandfather the great Duke of Argyll, 
and encouragement from a woman of such abihty and 
such expenence of the world was of no small value to a 
young man. Scott began there, to please himself and them, 
a balkd of Bothwell Castle. It was never finished; what 
he owed to Lady Douglas and more specially to Lady 
Louisa Stuart, came to be shown in other and incom- 
parably greater work. But his first immediate instinct 
was the minstrel’s : to repay high courtesy by a minstrel's 
praise of place and race and name, celebratu^ the associa- 
tions, beautiful or tragic, that clung about "BothweU’s 
lovely braes and Blantyre’s bowers of green.’’ 

Another house famous m Scottish history opened to 
him when he became a guest at Hamilton Palace in 
Lanarkshire. Here, visitmg the dismantled castle which 
had been the stronghold of the Hamilton name, and the 
forest of immense oaks where the wild white cattle of 
Scotland had long been preserved, he conceived the idea 
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of describing these scenes in a ballad that diould recount 
a Hamilton’s bold deed — ^the slaymg of Queen Mary’s 
supplanter, the Regent Murray “Cadyow Castle” was 
cohipleted, though not in time for the two first volumes 
of the Minstrelsy it appeared m the th ir d. 

But in. 1802, after the first two volumes had reached 
a second edition, Scott wrote to Elhs, that the third would 
include not only “Cadyow Castle” but “a long poem of 
my own. It will be a kmd of romance of Border chivalry, 
m a hght-horseman sort of stanza ” 

This was nothing less than the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Agam the impetus to song had been given by a noble 
lady The Countess of Dalkeith bestowed her beauty and 
her bounty so graaously that her at least Scott may be 
said to have regarded with adoration She asked him 
for a baUad on the legend of Gilpm Homer, an elvish 
creature who was found by shepherds crymg “Tint, tint '* 
(Lost, losti) It was brought home to hve on a farm till 
one day a voice was heard callmg, “Gilpm Homer” and 
with a cry again of “Tint, tint'" the gobhn vanished. 
How the story grew, and what came from it, must be 
considered m another chapter; by 1803 all thought of 
mcludmg this poem m the Minstrelsy was abandoned. 
It was completed some time in 1804 — and with its com- 
pletion, the poet was made. 

Yet is it not characteristic of Scott that when he had 
this vivid work of his own mvention m a state of for- 
wardness, he should have turned from it, as he did, to 
complete a piece of editing? Sir Tristram, also mtended 
for the third volume, had also grown till it needed a volume 
for itself, and for its mtroductory matter. This came out 
in May 1804, and for the time attracted httle notice. But 
withm a twelvemonth from then, an3rthing to which Scott’s 
name was attached found eager readers. 

Even after a blazmg success had thus offered 
every inducement for him to throw his full energy into 
literature, the way was made still easier for this lucky 
man. 
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In 1804, Captain Robert Scott died, and left his nephew 
Walter the house of Rosebank, which Scott sold for £s,ooo , 
thus finding himself, according to Lockhart, with a fiixed 
income of close on a thousand a year, mdependent of earn- 
ings either at the bar, or from hterature. One could not 
imagme a happier dispensation of favours Aftern. strenu- 
ous and frugal youth, competence was handed out to him 
in proportion as his needs grew with the increase of his 
fannly The Minstrelsy brought him a very appreciable 
reward, for, after he had already received ^100 m profits 
for the first edition, Longman bought the copyright for 
£500 in 1804 He was then, as he told Wordsworth, sure 
that “he could, if he chose, get more money than he should 
ever wish to have from the booksellers ” 

By this time he had three diildren . Sophia, bom m 1799, 
Walter in 1801, Anne, in 1803 , the fourth and last, Charles 
Scott, was bom in December 1805 — after the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel had made it sure mdeed that he could earn 
much from the booksellers 

But even m 1804 he still looked to hterature merely as 
a pleasant way of supplementmg the fmits of his own 
profession ; and he did not underrate his own prospects m 
it. Men rise slow at the bar , yet before Scott was thirty, 
one of his fnends, Mr Kerr of AbbotsviUe, wrote that he 
was sure of seemg him Lord President, and that hteraiy 
aduevements would be only an addition to his professional 
repute. 

Years later, when Murray sought to brmg about fnendly 
relations between the estabhdied poet and his young nvsd, 
B3rron, the difficulty to be encountered was Byron's attack 
in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers on “Apollo’s venal 
son,” who sold Marmion for "just half a crown a Ime.” 
Scott, as the elder man, had to make the first move; 
and in a letter to Byron he set out frankly facts which 
must be noted later in detail But this is the place to 
emphasise one significant sentence. 

“As to my attachment to hterature, I sacnficed for the 
pleasure of pursuing it very fair chances of opulence and pro- 
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fessional honours, at a time of life when I fully knew their value, 
and I am not ashamed to say that in denying advantages in 
compensation from the constant favour of the public, I have 
added some comforts and eleganaes to a bare independence ” 

We have to think of Scott, therefore, at the very tune 
when he was engagmg m work that decided the bent of 
his future career, as still proposing to make the law his 
mam concern m hfe, and hterature an amateur’s pleasant 
occupation. 



CHAPTER V 


The “Minstrelsy” and the Minstrel 
1799-1804 

Before passing on to consider the work by which Scott 
became famous, it is necessary to dwell more closely on the 
studies from which it issued The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border has more importance than any other piece of his 
work for a biographer, not only because all that was best 
in his work in a sense grew out of it, but because it was 
deeply charactenstic of the hfe of this writer that such 
should be his beginnings 

The years from 1799 to 1805 were those which decided 
the whole shape of Scott’s hfe, they revealed to him the 
possibihties of his own talent, which he joyfully accepted 
But it would be wrong to say that he found his vocation 
That word unphes what was always lackmg in Scott — 
the sense of a mission There was mdeed one purpose 
constant in his writing, to celebrate and spread broadcast 
the glories of his native country. But the work through 
whidi he foimd his way to fame was not an effort to endow 
the world with his own thoughts or imagmmgs; it was a 
labour of love, to which he devoted a longer period than 
was ever spent on any of his own productions, and its 
object was to rescue from decay or disappearance, and 
make commonly and happily accessible, songs which had 
been made by other men. It was as if he had gone back 
to rekindle torches that had fallen in a long procession, 
and at the end found himself canymg a torch of his own, 
stronger and farther than any that had gone before him. 
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But, to be quite plain, Scott did not make literature his 
profession because he thought nothmg else m the world 
worth doing, or because he would have felt unfaithful to 
the spirit withm him unless he gave expression to his 
thought He simply found that he could earn not only 
praise but profit by the exercise of an art m whidi he 
dehghted; and he gave up all idea of seekmg to rise h:^h 
m his profession — ^though for reasons of prudence, and not 
of prudence only, he never abandoned the law. He did 
not give the best of his time and of his energy to writing 
until he had discovered that this would be the sensible as 
well as the pleasant thmg to do, and the discovery came 
when he vfes, by comparison with other poets, well on in 
hfe Also, the way m which he came to his discovery 
should be noted 

All through hfe Scott was, and was wiUingly, a servant 
in the house of hterature as well as a master . and when he 
began seriously, he began as a servant The translations 
from the German and the first ballads had only been recrea- 
tion, pages in an amateur’s sketch-book but with the 
Mmsirehy he obeyed an impulse to service His purpose 
was to save for hterature and for the honour of his own 
countryside, the ballads which preserved much of its history, 
and were the expression of its rough chivalry. 

In carrying out this purpose he found, almost by accident, 
where his own strength lay: also, he made fnendships 
whidi affected his whole life. Yet it is necessary to be 
careful m statement He did not become the Walter Scott 
that we know because he edited the Border MmUrelsy : 
he set out on that pious work because it gave a meaning 
to the passion which had sent him wandenng over Liddesdale 
every year since he was his own master. 

If it had not been the editing of the Mtnstrdsy, somethii^ 
else would undoubtedly have revealed the answer that, per- 
haps consciously, perhaps subconsciously, he was trying to 
find. He had felt, like scores of young men in every town at 
every time, a love for composition, and the desire to write; 
he had also though, not in any mastering degree, the ambition 
to distinguish himself by writing. But — ^hke scores of young 
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men m thxs also — he did not know what to wnte about He 
was not one of those who are bom or who grow up with “a 
message ” as the cant is ; with a whole group of poetic ideas 
craving for expression His great contemporanes, Words- 
worth, Shelley and Coleridge, all entered on hfe with a mass 
of broodmg thought slowly takmg shape m them , but Scott, 
by the time he was six and twenty, knew no more than that 
he wanted to write and that his first ballads had shown him 
he could wnte It was a mark of his characteristic modesty 
that he still thought it more important to collect the ballads 
which others had written than to go on wnting ballads 
himself, yet perhaps he was helped to this philosophy 
because the field m which he had been workmg, the muta- 
tion of German hterature, did not offer food that satisfied 
him CHe found his natural nounshment m the Border 
lays , for his mmd was an historian’s by instmct. His chief 
concern was with what had happened, how it had happened ; 
he was not content to know m bald outhne, he must re- 
embody the past : and m stories bke that of Ktnmont WtlUe 
or Jamie Telfer, the past became present m flesh and blood. 
It took some time before he weaned himself from the fascma- 
tion of the spectral imagimngs that Lewis had brought mto 
fashion at first, he even sought to blend the lusty realism 
of the Borders with apparitions and ghostly machmery 
more congenial to the German taste. But very soon realism 
got the upper hand — ^the more easily because in reconstitu- 
ting the past this imaginative historian was eqmpped, not 
only with an astounding memory for significant details 
of manners, but also with an observation of men and women 
that no one writmg in Enghsh had equalled smce Shake- 
speare’s tune.” ' 

That, however, came later Scott’s first achievement 
was to mterest the reading pubhc m the form of ballad 
hterature which had special hold on his affection • his next 
was to carry the pubhc off its feet with a poetry denved 
from these romances 

All this took time His development was extraordmanly 
unhurried. He was over thirty when he became known to 
a considerable pubhc as editor of old ballads: his first 
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successful poem appeared when he was thuty-four, and it 
was only eight years later that his gemus found the form 
appropnate to its full expression when he became a better 
poet — ^more truly a “maker” — prose than ever m verse. 

Nevertheless, considermg here the “making of a poet” 
m the more limited sense, it is well to review not only the 
Minstrelsy but its forerunners, the first heirs of his invention 
— eldest of as long a family m hterature as ever one man 
fathered The title page of his first volume reads : 

“The Chase” and "William and Helen” from the German of 
Gottfried Augustus Burger, Edmburgh, Pnnted by Mundell 
and Son, R Bank Close, For Manners and Millers, Parliament 
Square , and sold by T Cadell, Jun., and W. Davis (successor 
to Mr Cadell) m the Strand, London, 1796. 

The anonymous author, who figures m the foreword as 
“the Translator,” apologises for a touch of plagiansm in 
the rendermg of Lenore , and it is notable that he thinks 
it necessary to explam that “serf” means a vassal and that 
“to busk and boune is to dress and prepare oneself for a 
journey.” Before many years this same author had made 
all such terms of mediaeval lore famihar to everyone who 
read poetry The first hnes of The Chase were to have far- 
reaching echoes 

"Earl Walter winds his bugle horn. 

To horse, to horse, halloo, halloo i” 

That sets the key for aU that was most immediately capti- 
vating in Walter Scott’s verse; the beat of horsehoofs rmgs 
through this first tmy volume, and though its ‘grey paper 
with blimt type,’ found no great market for the moment, 
yet from that moment the hunt was up 

But Mundell and Son got no more work for their presses 
from this hurrymg pen. The Eve of St John was printed 
—and vastly better printed — ^by Ballantjme m 1800, at 
Kelso, a name strange and almost barbarous to book 
collectors in these days, but it became widely famous 
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from 1802 onwards when it appeared on the title-page 
of a work thus descnbed : 

Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border consisting of Histoncal 
and Romantic Ballads collected in the southern counties of 
Scotland, with a few of modem date, founded upon Lpcal Tra- 
dition In two volumes 

But when the second edition appeared in 1803, the 
place of imprint was Edmburgh Baljantyne had 
made the change to which Scott had urged him so early 
as 1800. 

Also m this new edition Longman and Rees usurped the 
place of Cadell and Davis, who had been the ongmal 
pubhshers But in both editions it is stated that the 
work was “sold by Manners and Miller, and A. Constable, 
Edmburgh ” Constable had not yet even set up on his 
own account as publisher. 

The book’s dedication is entirely charactenstic 

“ To His Grace, Henry, Duke of Buccleuch, these Tales 
which in elder times have celebrated the prowess and cheered 
the hails of his gallant Ancestors are respectfully mscnbed by 
His Grace’s much obliged and most humble servant, Waiter 
Scott. 

Edinburgh, December 31st, 1801.” 

The introduction gave a spirited review of Border history, 
from the thirteenth century when “ descendants of the Saxon 
families who fled from the exterminating sword of the 
Conqueror, with many of the Normans themselves whom 
discontent and feud had driven mto exile, began to rise 
into eminence upon the Scottish borders.’’ All the earlier 
part of this recital is dommated by the name of Douglas, 
temble even in its declining fortunes. But m the sixteenth 
century, the laird of Buccleuch, heading what his enemies 
called “all the thieves of Annandale and Liddesdale.” 
boldly challenged the Earl of Angus, then the leading 
Douglas. A fierce encoimter took place on the hiU slopes 
overlookir^ Melrose; Buccleuch was driven back, and hot 
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on his heels came the Laird of Cessford, chief of the Kerrs, 
till a Liddesdale reiver turned 0x1 the pursuers, and 

** Gallant Cessford's hfeblood dear 
Reeked on dark EUiot's border spear." 

"'Tumagain" was the name left on the place of that 
slaying, which led to centuries of feud between the names 
of Scott and Kerr — Yet the Scott who gathered the Mm- 
strehy came to be laird of the land that held Tumagam, 
and was fnend alike of the Duke of Roxburgh, head of the 
Kerrs, whose place of Fleurs was beside Kelso, and of his 
own clan's head, whose "fair Bowhill" was only an hour's 
ride from Abbotsford 

After the history, the Introduction proceeds to a study of 
the manners, the religion ("about which there is very little 
to be said"), the superstitions (an ampler subject), and the 
domestic economy of the Borderers. Finally we come to a 
classification of the matenal 

"The histoncal ballad relates events which we either know 
actually to have taken place or which at least, making due 
allowance for the exaggerations of poetical tradition, many 
readily conceive to have had some foundation m history . . * 

" ’S^ether they were ongmally the composition of minstrels, 
professing the joint arts of poetry and music, or whether they 
were the occasional effusions of some self-taught bard, is a 
question into which I do not here mean to inquire But it is 
certain that, till a very late penod, the pipers, of whom there 
was one attached to each Border town of note, and whose office 
was often hereditary, were the great depositanes of oral, and 
particularly of poetical, tradition. About spnng time, and after 
harvest, it was the custom of these musicians to make a progress 
through a particular distnct of the country The music and 
the tale repaid their lodging, and they were usually gratified 
with a donation of seed com . . . 

" By means of these men, much traditional poetry was pre- 
served, which must otherwise have penshed. Other itinerants, 
not professed musicians, found their welcome to their night's 
quarters readily insured by their knowledge in legendary lore. 
John Graeme of Sowport, in Cumberland, commonly called 
Tfw Long Quaker^ a person of this latter descnption, was very 
lately alive, and several of the songs, now pubhshed, have been 
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taken down from his reatation The shepherds also, and aged 
persons, m the recesses of the Border mountains, frequently re- 
member and repeat the warhke songs of their fathers This is 
more espeaally the case in what are called the South Highlands, 
where, in many instances, the same fanuhes have occupied the 
same possessions for centimes 

"It is chiefly from this latter source that the Editor has drawn 
his matenals, most of which were collected many years ago, 
durmg his early youth ” 

These oral sources had been supplemented, and corrected 
by reference to the manuscnpt collection left by Mr Riddell 
of GlennddeU Scott avows that, where versions dis- 
agreed, he took what seemed “the best or most poetical 
readmg.” He adds that “the prejudices of clans and of* 
distncts have occasioned variations in the mode of telling 
the same story ” And although he declsures that “no 
hberties have been taken” beyond what were “essentially 
necessary to remove obvious corruptness,” it would appear 
that “the prejudice of clans” had not died out before Scott’s 
own day At all events, it is certam that in several of 
the ballads his versions contain passages in honour of the 
“Rough Clan,” which do not occur m other supposed 
ongmals For mstance m “The Outlaw Murray,” the song 
tells “the lord, hight Hamilton,” proposed that the King 
diould go to meet the formidable outlaw In Scott’s 
version, and in Scott's only, three stanzas follow about 
“the kene laird of Buckscleuth,” of which this is the third. 

“ Then out and spak the nobil Kmg, 

And round him cast a wihe ee — 

‘ Now haud thy tongue. Sir Walter Scott, 

Nor speik of reif nor felome • 

For, had every honeste man his awin kye, 

A nght puir clan thy name wad be ’ i ” 

It is possible that Scott’s predecessor in the Shrievalty 
may have given Scott these verses : and to say truth, they 
have no ring of Scott’s own composition. But the jest of 
the concluding couplet was so much to the taste of this 
earher Sir Walter Scott's descendant that it surely was a 
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form of clan prejudice which led to their insertion in the 
Minstrelsy 

For the Romantic Ballads, which comprehended "such 
legends as are current upon the border relating to fictitious 
and marvellous adventures,” there was a much wider field 
of research and selection, smce these were spread among 
the whole peasantry of Scotland; whereas the historical 
lays were onlj preserved m "the mountams where they 
were ongmally composed ” Several books of Romantic 
Ballads m mapuscnpt were placed at Scott’s diqiosal, 
and he made his choice. 

Last came the Modem Imitations. "They are founded,” 
says the Introduction, "upon such traditions as we may 
suppose in the elder times would have employed the harps 
of the minstrels. This kind of poetry has been supposed 
capable of umtmg the vigorous numbers and wild fiction 
which occasionally charm us in the ancient ballad, with a 
greater equahty of versification and elegance of sentiment 
than we can expect to find m the works of a mde age ” 

So the future Minstrel defined the purpose which he earned 
out. But in the first two volumes which appeared m 1802, 
there were only four of these pieces — ^two of them ("The 
Eve of St John” and "Glenfinlas”) by Scott, and two by 
Leyden. In the third volume, pubhdied a year later, 
there were ten of these, to which Scott contnbuted "Cadyow 
Castle,” written m 1802, the "Grey Brother,” an uncom- 
pleted ballad, of the same date as "Glenfinlas,” and a very 
different (and mdifferent) production, "The War Song of 
the Royal Edmburgh Light Dragoons”, first wntten m 
1797 "during the apprehension of an mvasion,” and now m 
1803 republished m the same mood — ^invasion by France 
bemg once more a menace. 

"Cadyow Castle" comes nearer to Scott’s true hne of 
development ; it tells with much heightening of colour the 
tale of a histone and bloody deed ; but it is best remembered 
for a couple of stanzas which for the first time show us the 
poet in fun power: 

“ Mightiest of all the leasts of chase 
That roam in woody Caledon, 
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Crashmg the forest m his race, 

The Mountain Bull comes thundenng on 

Fierce on the hunter’s quiver’d band 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 

Spurns with black hoof and horn the sand, > 

And tosses high his mane of snow ” ^ 

Leyden furmshed one of the others; Charles Eorlqiatrick 
Sharpe two , Colm Mackenzie and the Rev Dr Jameson one 
each, while Monk Lewis repaid Scott’s contributions to 
Tales of Wonder by “Sir Agilthom,’’ and even Miss Atnna 
Seward was of the company. 

No abidmg place m hterature can be claimed for any of 
these "Imitations ’’ Scott’s own handful among them are 
remembered because they are Scott’s — and perhaps for 
incidental fehcities, hke the mountam bull stanzas m 
“Cadyow Castle’’ — ^though these mar the simphcity of the 
ballad proper. He had not yet fully learnt the lessons of 
the school m which he was working. These later on, bore 
fruit m ballads and songs which are part of the inheritance 
stored not only in a hundred anthologies but in the 
memory of all who love Scottish verse. 

Motherwell, who published m 1827, a collection of 
Minstrdsy Anaent and Modern, computes that the Border 
Mtnstrdsy gave to the ordinary reader forty-three ballads 
never before accessible. These included "Jaime Telfer," 
“ Kinmont Wilhe,” " The Wife of Usher’s Well ’’ and “ Johnny 
Armstrong’s Goodnight,’’ to name only a few. Perhaps we 
might have had these things without Scott’s mtervention , 
but It IS very doubtful whether the taste for these things 
would have been so widespread as it is among English- 
speaking lovers of poetiy without the impetus given by 
this transmitter of the border inspiration. These ballads 
have never had the vogue that Scott's own metncal romances 
attained, for the work that appealed to generations of 
Border raiders and nders and to their descendants appeals 
now only to those who know, when they meet it, the force 
and smcenty of unsophisticated poetry. Only such can find 
living mterest even in the dull tracts of rhymii^ prose 
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whidi are too often set about the trenchant stanzas where 
the song suddenly takes fire. For every ten readers who 
have a true enjosnnent of Keats and SheUey or Tennyson 
and Browning, scarcely one will feel the attraction of “ Jamie 
Telfer” and “Kinmont WiUie.” Accomphshed work, 
in whatever generation it is wntten, easily wuis its way, 
and we are all of us by centunes nearer to Chaucer, the 
scholar and pourtier, than to the old crowder or minstrel 
who sang of these hard-fisted hard-headed, mosstroopmg 
bandits or border-wardens. Yet these poems have as many 
lovers now as m Scott’s day , they do not wear out Time 
has wilted Scott’s own romances; but "Sir Patnck Spens’’ 
IS as good for us as it was for him or any of his contem- 
poraries. 

Also, another service has to be reacknowledged We 
read " Sir Patrick Spens ’’ as Scott gave it to us ; and it has 
not a few touches of his own. He added (as we learn from 
Mr. Henderson’s superb cntical edition of the Minstreky) 
the stanza: 

" To Noroway, to Noroway, 

To Noroway o’er the faem. 

The King’s daughter of Noroway, 

’Tis thou maun brmg her hame ’’ 

Mr. Henderson holds that Scott always was credulous 
in his desire to assign an exact histoncal ongm to these 
ballads; and that he put in this stanza to make clear to 
all what was clear to himself (as it might have been to 
Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck of Monkbams) that Sir Patnck’s 
mission was to fetch to Scotland the historic Maid of Norway. 
That may very likely be. But who denies that the stanza 
which Scott added is among those that we chant over to 
cursives with most pleasure? 

Again, take another verse : 

“ They hadna sailed a league, a lea^e, 

A league but barely three. 

When the lift grew dirk, and the wind blew loud. 
And gurly grew the sea ” 
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Scott introduced mto the first couplet the repetition, which 
was one of his favourite artifices , but he wrote the second 
couplet bodily. Is there a better in the ballad? 

It IS not to be said that he can be compared with Robert 
Bums as a renovator of these ancient rehcs Bums. was 
among the greatest masters of style that hterajure has 
known, and whether in prose or verse, Scott’s style was 
his weakness But when he achieved noble hteraiy expres- 
sion m verse, it was almost mvariably in the language and 
the manner of this school of song Again, ii\ the very best 
of all the ballads, "Helen of Kurkconnell,” where the name- 
less maker rises to an mtensity that Scott himself never 
reached m verse — ^Scott contnbuted the last hne but one of 
the exquisite closmg verse — 

“ I wish I were where Helen hes' 

Night and day on me she cries. 

And I am weary of the skies. 

For her sake that died for me " 

One stroke like this amply atones for the defect m critical 
mstmct which allowed him to mclude three forgenes — 
one of them very well worth mclusion among the professed 
imitations — ^by his fnend Surtees. 

It IS easy to see what a schoohng for this belated minstrel 
was afforded by such work , what an admirable off-set this 
rough, cmde, passionate poetry, with its dose adherence to 
the language of common hfe, made to all the graceful and 
elegant contemporary work which Scott, after his fashion, 
regarded with imdue leniency. Not only was it a counter- 
poise to the Joanna Baillies and the rest, but also to the 
fantastic extravagances of the German ballads which had 
so fired his imagination These Border poets were rooted 
deep in the co^amon facts of life; and whenever Scott 
attained to his vary best in verse, he was not far from the 
Border style “Proud Maisie,” "The Battle of Harlaw,” 
“Bonnie Dundee,” the “Coronach,’' the snatches of verse 
given to Meg Merrihes, Davie Gellatley, and Madge Wildfire 
— ^m a word, Scott’s lyncs and lyncal ballads — are better 
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and more endurmg than even the Lay and Marmton, which 
already seem, as “Proud Maisie” or the “Coronach” can 
never seem, a httle demoded 

Yet though the success of the Border Minstrelsy turned 
Scott to poetry, it was perhaps not his poetry that in the 
long nnj benefited most by the years of work and play 
which went to make that collection. If the poet was at 
school therCj so also and even more assuredly was the 
novelist Mr. Henderson cites Lockhart’s quotation of 
some contempprary reviewer who remarked that the mtro- 
ductions to the ballads contamed the matter for a hundred 
histoncal romances. It was a true word and be it observed 
that the historical senes of ballads stops short of the “ Forty- 
five,” and of all the mass of Jacobite verse which must 
have been mmutely familiar to the Author of Waverley. 
But, to take a leadmg mstance, the whole germination of 
Old Mortality can be guessed at from the three ballads of " The 
Battle of Pentland Hills,” “Loudon Hili,” and “Bothwell 
Bndge,” taken with the illustrative matter in the introduc- 
tions — citations from Peden, and such like. Poor sftiff 
enough they are, these ballads ; but — and here is the essential 
pomt — ^we read them m cold print. Scott heard at least 
one of them read out by a fnend who had taken it down 
from the bps of an old woman m the West Country 

Also, no doubt, Mr. Henderson is right in holding that 
Scott was uncntical in accepting local tradition, as for 
mstance that which made “the Douglas Tragedy" happen 
at Bkckhouse, where Laidlaw hved, m Ettnck. It even 
pointed out seven large stones as markmg the spot where 
Lady Margaret's seven pursumg brethren were sl^ by her 
bold lover, it identified the very bum at which the fugitives 
stopped to drink, and where Lady Margaret saw m the 
water what Lord Wilham bid her beheve was “but the 
djadow of his scarlet cloak.” “So minute," says Scott, 
“is tradition in ascertaimng the scene of a tragical tale 
which, considering the rude state of former tunes, had 
probably foimdation in some real event." On this Mr. 
Henderson bluntly comments* "The seven hostile brethren 
are, of course, common to several ballads, and were probably 
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buried neither at Blackhouse nor any other where/' and 
“the ascnption of complete locahty is of little account ’’ 
Historically, the modem critic is doubtless nght ; but it is 
very fortunate that Scott accepted this and other traditions, 
which peopled the Border for him not with the hving only but 
the dead. No man knew better than Scott the valjie of the 
appeal to local sympathy, for no man felt it more strongly. 

‘‘Tell a peasant,” be wrote to Miss Seward, “an ordmary tale 
of robbery and murder and perhaps you may fail to interest 
him , but, to excite his terrors, you tell him it happened on the 
very heath he usually crosses, or to a man whose family he has 
known, and you rarely meet such a mere image of humamty 
as remains entirely unmoved.” 

Scott’s behef m his own historical ascnptions and identi- 
fications, if not wholly cntical, fed his imagmation with 
the most congemal matter , and it rested always on a mass of 
general knowledge which justified him in saymg that such a 
happemng as was descnbed m the Douglas ballad might have 
taken place where he chose to beheve that it did 

In truth the histoncal ballads were a better sdiool for 
the prose wnter than for the poet. Their charm lies m the 
straightforward simple narration, comparable to that of 
the Icelandic sagas "Jamie Teller ” and " Hobbie Noble,” 
without any special hterary merit, make us as familiar 
with the days of cattle-hfting as some poacher’s mgenuous 
narrative might with the business of burning a water for 
salmon. The men who told these stories wrote with their 
eye on the object, for they wrote or composed for an audience 
famihar with that way of hfe. But they were forced by the 
exigencies of verse to pick out the salient points, the markmg 
features of the event, they could not ramble discursively 
as they might well have done m prose, yet the formula 
of the verse was so lax as to enable them to say with pre- 
cision just what they meant. More hterary in the strict 
sense are the love-ballads; such, for instance, as "The 
Broom of Cowdenknowes.” The pattern of the story is 
simple and conventional, but it abounds in dramatic 
touches and strongly realised pictures. One may be ated. 
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for the sake of Effie Deans the lass of Cowdenknowes, 
with imik-pail poised, was surely m Scott’s mind when he 
wrote of Jeanie's pretty sister coming back, no more a 
maiden, through the bracken. 

‘ She set the cog upon her head 
And she’s gone singing hame — 

‘0 where hae ye been, my ae daughter^ 

Ye hae na been your lane ’ ” 

In applying the lessons which a poet may learn from these 
old writers of narrative verse, Scott showed some lack of hter- 
ary discernment He beheved that the ballads were imperfect 
and partial adaptations of longer and more finished romances, 
such as have come down to us in Norman French, and such 
as Chaucer imitated There is somethmg to be said for 
his theory, and it is borne out, for instance, by compara- 
tively modem ballads m Irish which condense and curtail 
such a story as that of Cuchulam’s fight with his own son. 
Yet considenng the Scotch hterature by itself, the manner 
of the ballad seems radically distmct from that of the ro- 
mance, and it has a capacity for the lyncal accent which is 
not found m the more even flow of a long poem m a con- 
tinuous metre. And, especially m its natural form, it 
rebels agamst all amplification, such as Scott himself 
superimposed on it m the “Eve of St. John,’’ "Glenfinlas,” 
and his other imitations. The ballad should go straight 
to its goal without stopping by the way, describing only 
what is happening ; and this was Scott’s own method when he 
was finely mspired. as m “The Battle of Harlaw,’’ a piece 
of narrative from which it would be impossible to suppress 
a word, save the singing repetitions. 

Another thing has to be remarked on the manner proper 
to the ancient ballads— that they frequently presupposed 
recitation by a minstrel, who would preface it by some 
account of what he had to sing. Take, for example, the 
opening of "The Douglas Tragedy,” which, if recited, 
would be quite obscure to an uninstructed audience ; 
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“ 'Rise up, nse up now, Lord Douglas,’ she says, 

‘And put on your armour so bnght. 

Let it never be said that a daughter of thine 
Was mamed to a lord under night ’ ” 

The trained reader may mfer the speaker's quality/ but 
for an audience, explanation is necessary Tl^e Scotch 
bards, however, knew that to get an efEective openmg it 
was better to plunge boldly m med%as res, than to conform 
to the more methodic Enghsh fashion, and begm thus 

“ It gneveth me to tell you, O' 

Near London what late did befall 
’Twixt two young gallant gentlemen 
It gneveth me, and ever shall ” 

The modem maker of ballads is in this respect at a dis- 
advantage, for he cannot assume an mterpreter, and is 
practically confined to one of the more exphcit and less 
teUmg ways of leadmg off — of which there are, of course, 
many and often excellent examples m the Minstrelsy. 

Many ways may go to the making of a poet, and all of 
them must include mtense study of other men’s verse. 
Wordsworth, Scott’s fnend and contemporary, had his 
disapleship m solitude and long, lonely walks, he had 
one thmg only m common with Scott, his love for the beauty 
of wild nature and his feehng for the speech of people who 
hved on the soil Yet it is plain enough to all who study 
Wor(feworth that Milton was his true master In hterature, 
Scott’s truest master, when he came to his power, was 
Shakespeare, but m so far as the poet in him was the 
verse wnter, that poet was made, not in sohtude but m the 
gathermg up of old songs, which he found hke wild flowers 
growing, and m the search for which he was contmually 
mixing with all sorts and conditions of men. 



CHAPTER VI 


" TgE Lay of the Last Minstrel *' 

1804-5 

This is a story of Scott’s Me, rather than a cnticism of his 
works ; and it is therefore right to tell first how the poem 
by which he suddenly became famous came mto beii^. 
The begmnmg of the Lay, was, as has been told already, 
a demand — or a command — ^from Lady Dalkeith. The 
minstrel set to work, and what he began with was a story 
of the uncanny and the supernatural. 

“ The feast was over in Branksome tower. 

And the Ladye had gone to her secret bower; 

Her bower that was guarded by word and by spell, 
Deadly to hear, and deadly to tell — 

Jesu Mana, shield us well' 

No hving wight, save the Ladye alone. 

Had dared to cross the threshold stone " 

Further, he began m a new and carefully studied manner. 
Hitherto his mmstrelsy had been m the stanza of the old 
balladists , now, seeking to get to something more capable 
of variety, he found an example m the irregular strongly 
accentuated rhythm of Colendge’s “ Christabel.” This 
discipledup lasts throughout all the first seven stanzas, 
then comes a definite break and we meet what was to be 
Scott’s own manner, a continuous yet shghtly vaned flow 
of the eight syllabled couplet. He tells us that he began 
the poem at Lasswade and read the opemng stanzas,— which 
no doubt are these seven — ^to Erskme, his most trusted 

J05 
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critic, and to another friend, and they discouraged him. 
Later, he learnt that his verses had stuck m their memory, 
as Coleridge’s had haunted his own, and when occasion 
offered, he decided to go on wnth the poem — The occasion 
was charactenstic. While the Edmburgh Horse were out 
on Portobello Sands, practismg a charge, the Qua^ermaster 
got a kick from another trooper’s horse which laid him 
up for three days m his lodgmgs at Musselburgh At 
the end of those three days the first canto was finished. 
This was in the autumn of 1802 

We next hear of the Lay m the foUowmg April Leyden 
was on the pomt of leavmg for India, and Scott humed up 
to London to say farewell Mrs Scott was with him and 
they went for a week to be the guests of George Elhs at 
SunnmghiU. There, Lockhart says, "under an old oak 
in Wmdsor Forest Mr. and Mrs Elhs heard the first two 
or three cantos of the Lay read aloud ’’ 

Almost certainly Scott had then added to the central 
romance the figure of the old Minstrel who teUs the medieval 
tale, but whose own memones and fortunes belong to a much 
later age 

Heber was in town at this time; so was Mackmtosh, 
whom Scott had known of old m Edmburgh, and who had 
fame as a talker. Through them he met Samuel Rogers 
and Wilham Stewart Rose, a scholar and antiquarian. 
If the Lay was recited to them, we have no record of it ; 
but the chances are that they heard some passages; for 
the talk was all of poetry. Under Heber’s guidance, the 
Scotts went to Oxford and visited his younger brother, 
Regmald Heber, afterwards bishop, at Brasenose. A great 
horse chestnut tree that grows in Exeter Gardens and over- 
shadows Brasenose Lane is stiU called Heber’s tree — ^though 
debate exists as to whether Heber’s rooms were those on 
the first or the second floor at the angle of the college. 
But it was in Heber’s rooms that Scott heard Heber’s 
poem " Palestine,’’ which had just won the Newdigate 
prize. He observed that in the passage on Solomon's 
Temple one stnking pomt had been omitted: no tools 
were used in its erection. Regmald Heber, struck by 
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the thought, sat down by himself m a corner of the room 
and came back with the hnes, 

" No hammer fell, no ponderous axes rang, 

Like some tall palm the mystic fabric sprang ” 

If the ^oem is still remembered, it owes its survival to 
Scott’s knowledge of the Bible, and to his gift of memory, 
which always picked out the sigmficant detail 

In the autumn of this year he met for the first time 
a great poet 'Wordsworth and his sister, returning from 
their tour m the Highlands, arranged to visit the editor 
of the Minstrelsy They walked down from Rossl3ni to 
Lasswade, so early that Scott and his wife were not yet 
up; a fact which is worth notmg, for once Scott had 
definitely made wntmg a profession, five o’clock was his 
hour to rise 

At that first meeting, Wordsworth heard the first four 
cantos of the Lay , " partly read and partly recited in an 
enthusiastic style of chant ” — so Wordsworth wrote to 
Lockhart, thirty years later — " and the novelty of the 
manner, the clear, picturesque descriptions, and the easy 
glowing energy of much of the verse, greatly dehghted 
me 

Further than that, Wordsworth never went m praxse of 
Scott's poetry ; he never thought of it as work of the first 
order. But from the first Wordsworth's acceptance of the 
man was hearty and sincere. 

"We were received with that frank cordiality which, under 
whatever circumstances I afterwards met him, always marked 
his manners ; and, indeed, I found him then in every respect — 
except, perhaps, that his animal spints were somewhat higher 
— precisely the same man that you knew him m later life , the 
same hvely, entertaining conversation. Ml of anecdote, and 
averse from disquisition, the same unaffected modesty about 
himself, the same cheerful and benevolent and hopeful views of 
man and the world " 

Scott saw his visitors back to Rosslyn and trysted to 
meet them at Melrose, where they spent a night. Words* 
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worth and Scott shared a room, but, as Dorothy Words- 
worth notes in her diary, the landlady would agree to 
nothing " until she had ascertained from the Sheriff himself 
that he had no objection to sleep m the same room with 
Wilham ” 

At Jedburgh Assizes they saw the Sheriff, — ^not J?y his wiU 
(" for I really would not like you to see the sort of figure 
I cut there ” he told them) — “ m his cocked hat and sword 
marchmg m the judge’s procession to the sound of one 
cracked trumpet ” on the way to the Circuit Court, But 
when Court was over, Scott brought up his farmer fnend 
Laidlaw, who had read some of Wordsworth’s verses m a 
newspaper, and was eager to meet the poet , and the party 
of them explored all the valley of the Jed and the rums 
of its old castle. 

Next day he took them along the Teviot to Hawick and 
led them to a pomt where they could see all the landmarks 
of the Border, Ruberslaw’s comcal peak, the great moimd 
of Carter Fell, and the Cheviots beyond Here they were 
on the edge of Liddesdale, through which their way led 
to Carhsle , and Scott lamented that he could not be their 
companion through its glens " where I have strolled Sft 
often and so long that I may say I have a home m every 
farmhouse.” They had no difficulty m creditmg this, 
for once they had met him, they found his name an open 
sesame. “I beheve,” Wordsworth wrote to Lockhart, 
“that in the diaracter of the Sheriff’s friends we might 
have counted on a hearty welcome under any roof m Border 
country.” 

This, let it be noted, was before Scott’s fame began. 
It was not the Wizard of the North that commanded welcome 
for his friends, it was the “Shirra” — ^the man whom the 
Border had taken to its heart long before he was famous 

At the end of that journey Wordsworth wrote to Scott 
from Grassmere. 

“My sister and I often talk of the happy days that we spent 
m your company Such things do not occur often m life If we 
live, we shall meet again; that is my consolation when I thmk of 
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these things . . . Farewell. God prosper you, and all that 
belongs to you. Your sincere friend, for such I will call myself, 
though slow to use a word of such solemn meaning to any one — 

W Wordsworth ” 

Wordsworth’s nature was indeed slow to expand; he was 
not soon yon to fnendship; and m many ways he, the 
dreamer, and Scott, the would-be soldier, were far apart 
But friends they were from the first meetmg, and friends 
they remamed in no casual or superficial sense. 

With lesser men, this fnendship might have been easily 
clouded by jealousy. Wordsworth had to see Scott’s poetry 
leap not merely mto sudden populanty, but mto fame, while 
his own by companson was shghted, and Scott had to 
content himself with a measure of praise from his fellow- 
poet which fell very far short of that accorded to the same 
works by the foremost personages of his time. Even the 
greater gods in hterature have not always been exempt from 
pettmesses. It should be remembered that to Scott every 
man of his famous contemporaries with whom he came mto 
personal touch showed the best and most genial side of his 
nature m Scott’s company 

The Lay was wntten at high speed, a canto m a week, 
according to Skene; but though Wordsworth heard four 
of the six cantos in September 1803, the poem was not 
ready for pubhcation tiU the last days of 1804 Scott gave 
laecedence to Sir Trtstram, as has been seen, also, he had 
b^^n to do a good deal of work for the Edinburgh Review 
which started m October 1802 (under Sydney Smith), but 
soon passed into Jefirey’s hands. In October 1803, Scott 
famished a cntical study of Southey’s Amadis de Gaul 
and another on Sibbald’s Chronicle of Scottish Poetry In 
the course of 1804 three articles by him appeared — all on 
subjects to which his antiquarian leammg had relevance : 
Goodwin’s Life of Chaucer, Ellis’s Specimens of Ancient 
English Poetry, and the Life and Works of ChaUerton. 

But over and above these literary labours, and the duties 
of his profession, was a vast deal of volunteem^. After 
the short and hoUow Peace of Amiens, a stormy interview 
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took place between Bonaparte and the British Ambassador, 
m which renewal of war was threatened by the Chief Consul, 
with the declaration that mvasion of England would be 
attempted War was declared — ^by Britain — on May i8th, 
1803 Scott himself in his Ltfe of Napoleon has de^cnbed 
the conditions that then existed 


“It must be in the memory of most who recollect the period, 
that the Kingdom of Great Bntain was seldom less provided 
against invasion than at the commencement of this second war , 
and that an embarkation from the ports of Holland, if under- 
taken instantly after the war had broken out, might have escaped 
our blockading squadrons, and have at least shown what a French 
army could have done on British ground, at a moment when the 
alarm was general, and the country m an unprepared state. 
But it is probable that Buonaparte himself was as much unpro- 
vided as England for the sudden breach of the treaty of Amiens. 

“He now, however, at length bent himself, with the whole 
strength of his mind, and the whole force of his empire, to prepare 
for this final and decisive undertaking Boulogne was 

pitched upon as the centre port, from which the expedition was 
to sail By incredible exertions, Buonaparte had rendered its 
harbour and roads capable of contammg two thousand vessels 
of various descriptions The smaller seaports of Vimereux, 
Ambleteuse, and Etaples, Dieppe, Havre, St Valen, Caen, 
Gravehnes, and Dunkirk, were hkewise filled with shipping. 
Flushing and Ostend were occupied by a separate flotilla. Brest, 
Toulon, and Rochefort, were each the station of as strong a naval 
squadron as France had still the means to send to sea, 

“A land army was assembled of the most formidable descnp- 
tion, whether we regard the high military character of the troops, 
the extent and perfection of their appointments, or their numencal 
strength The coast, from the mouth of the ^ine to the Texel, 
was covered with forces , and Soult, Ney, Davoust, and Victor, 
names that were then the pnde and the dread of war, were 
appointed to command the Army of England (for that menacing 
title was once more assumed), and execute those manoeuvres, 
planned and superintended by Buonaparte, the issue of which 
was to be the blottmg out of Bntam from the rank of independent 
nations 

“ On a sudden, the land seemed converted to an 

immense camp, the whole nation into soldiers, and the good 
old King himself into a general-m-chief All peaceful considera- 
tions appeared for a time to be thrown aside, and the voice, 
calhng the nation to defend their dearest nghts, sounded not 
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only in Parliament, and in meetings convoked to second the 
measures of defence, but was heard in the places of public amuse- 
ment, and mmgled even with the voice of devotion — ^not unbe- 
comingly surely, since to defend our country is to defend our 
religion 

“Beacons were erected m conspicuous points, corresponding 
with each other, all around and all through the island, and 
morning anti evenmg, one might have said, every eye was turned 
towards them to watch for the fatal and momentous signal ” 

Scott's private letters of 1803 help us to translate this 
general description mto the particular He wrote to 
EUis on October 14th : 

“The necessity of the present occasion has kept almost every 
individual, however msi^ificant, to his post. God has left us 
entirely to our own means of defence, for we have not above 
one regiment of the line m all our ancient kingdom In the 
meanwhile, we are doing the best we can to prepare ourselves 
for a contest, which, perhaps, is not far distant A beacon 
light, communicating with that of Edinburgh Castle, is just 
erecting m front of our quiet cottage My field equipage is 
ready, and I want nothing but a pipe and a schnurbarkhen (mous- 
tache) to convert me into a complete hussar." 

Added to these mihtary distractions were household 
affairs — a sense ansmg from them. Lord Napier, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Selkirkshire, complained that Scott's 
devotion to military duty mterfered with his work as sheriff, 
and msisted that by law the Sheriff should reside for four 
months yearly withm his shrievalty. Scott resented this 
at first, not lilang to be separated from his troop of good 
comrades, but finally, m 1804, he decided to give up Lass- 
wade and become tenant of a house which he knew of old. 
This was Ashestiel, then little more than a farmhouse, 
on the steep southern bank of the Tweed. Its owner. 
Colonel Russell, had mamed a Miss Rutherford, sister of 
Scott’s mother, and Scott had stayed there as a boy. 
Colonel Russell's death now left the place vacant, as his 
son, Scott's cousin, was soldiering m India ; and accordingly, 
after a fortnight spent with his yeomanry, Scott moved in 
during July 1804. 
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It was a lodge m the Forest, beyond doubt. 

“We are seven miles from kirk and market,’’ he wrote to 
Elhs, “we rectify the last inconvenience by kiUing our own 
mutton and poultry, and as to the former, finding there was 
some chance of my family tummg pagans, I have adopted the 
goodly practice of reading prayers every Sunday, to the great 
edification of my household Think of this, you that have 
the happmess to be within two steps of the chmrch, and com- 
imserate those who dwell in the wilderness ’’ 

He did not deserve much commiseration The house has 
been enlarged smce , but it held him and his, and was never 
without a bedroom for visitors From the terrace outside 
the house one could almost throw a stone mto the beautiful 
great nver, npphng and swirhng over a broad, shallow 
reach, perhaps a hundred feet below the house , for the bank 
falls to it very steeply Pilgnms wiU wonder why he com- 
plamed so often of the lack of trees m the landscape , but m 
fact we see there and all along the nchly wooded slopes of 
the Tweed a noble result of Walter Scott’s preaching and 
example , for he was there, and at Abbotsford, a great tree 
planter 

Hardly any neighbours of his own class were within visit- 
ing distance , but for all his sociabihty, he never disliked 
solitude , and all about him was unhimted range of sport for 
horse and hound, rod and gun. Also, if the gentry were 
not to hand, other company was plentiful He had the 
project of putting Hogg m charge of his sheep farm, but 
this ^uckily) fell thror^h, and the care of Ashestiel was 
committed mstead to Tom Purdie — ^first known to Scott as 
a culprit brought before the Sheriff’s court “The Shirra” 
took a fancy to the poacher who told a frank story of his 
difficulties and temptations, and took him on as diepherd. 
The engagement was for life Scott hved to write the mscnp- 
tion upon this old retamer’s grave. The coachman, Petar 
Mathieson, whom also he engaged at this time, likewise 
became part and parcel of the family; and he drove the 
carnage that earned Scott’s remains to Dryburgh. In 
that old-fashioned world such long employments were 
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not uncommon; but certainly no man ever got or gave 
more affection in this relationship than did Sir Walter. 

The move to Adiestiel marked the decisive change in his 
fortunes: he had scarely moved in before success came 
beating at his door. 

The Lay was out of Scott’s hands and into the printer's 
before the end of August 1804, and it was published in a 
very handsome quarto m the first week of the new year. 
BHs letter to Elhs, to herald its amval, lets us know that 
he, his wife and his family had so fallen in love with Ashestiel 
that they were setting out in a snowstorm on December 30th, 
to drive the thirty miles and spend Hogmanay by the banks 
of Tweed. 

"Our march has been ordered with great military talent — 
a detachment of mmced pies and brandy having preceded us 
In case we are not buned in a snow-wreath, our stay will be but 
short. Should that event happen, we must wait the thaw " 

Within a fortnight after that was written, Scott had 
become famous. He says himself (in his Introduction to 
the general edition of his works in 1830) 

"It would be great affectation not to own that the author 
expected some success from the Lay of the Last Minstrel. The 
attempt to return to a more simple and natural poetry was likely 
to be welcomed at a time when the public had become tired of 
heroic hexameters, with all the buckram and bmdmg that belong 
to them in modem times But wlutever might have been lus 
expectations, whether reasonable or unreasonable, the result 
left them far behmd.” 

The sale was prodigious ; and, as he not^ himself, among 
his praisers were the great names of Htt and Fox. With 
an easy careless hand he had plucked down fame, virtual^ 
at the first attempt. For although he had publi^ed trans- 
lations, it IS not by translations that fame is won; and his 
half-dozen original ballads had first been included with 
other work, in Lewis’s Tales of Wonder-— m unsucce^ful 
publication ; later, they had appeared in the Mins^el^ of 
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the Border only as a feature subordinate to the book’s main 
puipose 

No doubt, however, the Minstrelsy powerfully helped the 
Lay, All the best brams and breedmg m Scotland had been 
interested m that vmd revival of the past, and in the young 
man to whom they owed it The pubhc mind was turned 
by it to those themes of which Scott must make his poetry, 
if he made poetry at all. But when his owp poem came, 
it took by storm, not only those whose feelings were thus 
prepared, but the whole world of readers . 

Hcgg in his Queen’s Wake has wrought the story of that 
triumj^ mto a potent image "On Ettrick banks and 
Yarrow,” his poem tells, there lay mouldering a harp of 
ancient power, too long neglected. 

“The day amved — blest be the day, 

Walter the Abbot came that way — 

The sacred relic met his view 

Ah' well the pledge of heaven he knew. 

He screw’d the chords, he tried a strain, 

’Twas wild — ^he turned and tned again 
Then poured the numbers, bold and free. 

The ancient magic melody 

The land was charmed to hst his lays. 

It knew the harp of anaent days " 

Criticism to-day will not endorse the preference which 
&:ott’s contemporaries, and Hogg among them, felt smcerefy 
for the pohshed work over the rude, and for the imitation 
over the onginal The edifice of Sir Walter's fame rests 
on other and infinitely stronger foundations than those on 
which it first began to be erected. It is true that after five 
generations Scott’s poems are more generally familiar to 
lovers of hterature than almost any of their time — incom- 
parably more so than B 3 n:on’s; yet in a sense the quality 
of that famxUanty carries their sentence. The opening of 
the Lay for instance, which appeared to Jeffrey among 
the very best things in the poem, is known almost by heart 
to all educated English readers ; and 37et we turn back to it, 
only to find that we have exhausted its content. That 
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does not happen with great poetiy. There are passages in 
Viigil, in Shak^peare, m Milton, in Wordsworth, in Tenny- 
son, winch thousands of us have read or repeated to ourselves 
indefinitely, and yet, read or repeated, they move us as at 
first, or more than at first. There is that m them which 
defies analysis as it defies translation; an inner radiance 
like that of a noble gem, or, to speak more justly, of some 
great painting It may be the weight and mtensity of the 
mood as in : 

" To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in tins petty pace from day to day 
To the last syUable of recorded time 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death." 

Or it may be a charm of freshness, or tender airy light- 
ness, as in Twelfth Night when the Duke praises Feste's 
song* 

" Mark it, Cesano ; it is old, and plam . 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids, that weave their thread with bones. 
Do use to chant it it is silly sooth, 

And dalhes with the innocence of love. 

Like the old age ” 

There is nothing anywhere in Scott’s sustained poems 
which one can set beside such passages as these, without 
seeing it wilt and shnvel and evaporate into empty sound. 
But, if we take, for instance, this veiy song of Feste’s, “ Come 
away, come away, death,” or any of its adorable compeers, 
we meet the supreme examples of a kind of poetry, irresist- 
ible and irrational as birdsong, m which English hterature 
is astonishingly rich. To that treasure house Scott has 
brought much ; and the first of these additions—though not 
the surest of permanent acceptance — ^is to be found inset 
in the JLay— -the ballad of Rosabelle. 

For the moment, however, it is best to consider the poem 
at large. Writing while the Lay was in progress, in a review 
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of Southey’s translation of “ Amadis of Gaul,” Scott has 
given his views on the "metrical romances” They were, 
he held, composed to be recited, not read, and were therefore 
rhapsodical strings of loosely connected adventures, only 
one or two of which could be recounted at a time. The sole 
connection m the poem’s structure was made by the same 
persons figuring m episodes, "otherwise as mu^ detached 
from each other as the scenes in the booth of a showman ” 

"But when a book was substituted for the mins trel’s 
song, so that the student nught turn back to resume the 
connection which had escaped him, it became the study of 
the author to give a greater appearance of uniformity to 
his work. An arrangement m whidb all the incidents should 
seem to conduce to one general end became necessarily a 
merit and an object.” 

As schoolboys, Scott and his companion, Irving, had made 
up romances, strung together like the Mmstrel’s only, by 
having the same persons But readmg and observation 
had taught this bom storyteller to seek for "a combmed 
and regular progress of the story ” 

The Lay is his first attempt — and a botched one, so far 
as the incidents are designed to conduce to one general 
end It was no doubt an early sense of this mcoherence 
that set him to invent the framework which holds the fabric 
together, and which also gives occasion for those breaks 
in narrative that occurred naturally in the metncal romance 
when it was made to be sung or spoken. 

Most skilfully m his fehcitous opemng, Scott blended 
with the needs of his composition the mmstrel’s duty of 
compliment. He wrote at the bidding of the Countess of 
Dalkeith, who would in time be Duchess of Bucdeuchj 
and the scene opens in what was still Buccleuch’s seat of 
pride when "a stranger held the Stuarts’ throne,” and the 
last minstrel was a wanderiug beggar. The beggar was 
made welcome to "Newark’s stately tower” at the bidding 
of Newark’s mistress. In celebiatmg the kmdness and the 
beauty of a Duchess who ruled at Newark in the day of 
William of Orange, Scott is really bent to praise his "lovety 
chieftainess" (as he calls her in one letter); and when he 
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tells how the old wanderer, summoned to tune his haip 
before the Duchess and her ladies, falters and trembles, till 

" The pitying Duchess prais’d its chime. 

. And gave him heart, and gave him time,” 

he frames a happy lead to a passage which still keeps much 
of its original fire, as it tells of the singer gathering confi- 
dence and regainmg power; 

“ In var5mig cadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding chords along: 

Die present scene, the future lot. 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot. 

Cold diffidence, and age’s frost. 

In the full tide of song were lost ” 

There is much more than compliment here; there is 
imagmation kmdhng noble eloquence, which is the rhetoric 
of poetry; yet even m the scene’s conception a dedicatory 
tribute is imphed. The verses are the not yet accept^ 
poet's grateful return for gracious encouragement. The Lay 
is inscnbed to "The Right Honourable Charles Ewl of 
Dalkeith ” ; but the true dedication is to be found in this 
passage, and in that other at the close which tells how the 
old wanderer found a resting-place ; how 

“ Close beneath proud Newark’s tower. 

Arose the Minstrel’s humble bower ” ; 

where he could "pve the aid he begged before.” 

Nothing is said here of the benefactress ; but her bounty 
is celebrated, and the frmt that her bounty bore. 

" So jass’d the winter’s day; bat still, 

When summer smil’d on sweet BowhiU, 

And July's eve, with balmy breath. 

Wav’d the blue-bells on Newark heath ; 

When throstles simg in Hareheadshaw, 

And com was green on Carterhaugh, 

And flounsh'd broad Biackandro’s oak, 

The aged Harper’s soul awoke t 
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Then would he sing achievements high, 

And arcumstance of chivalry. 

Till the rapt traveller would stay. 

Forgetful of the closmg day. 

And noble youths, the strain to hear. 

Forsook the hunting of the deer. 

And Yarrow, as he roll'd along. 

Bore burden to the Mmstrel’s song ” 

There we find the quintessence of Scott’s courtly nunstrel 
talent; homage is paid to the lady, to the name of Buc- 
cleuch, to the fields and bills and waters of Buccleuch’s 
domain, m which the clan’s poet had a clansman’s part; 
and over and above all, there is an iimer significance, 
eloquent only to his intimates for whom he framed the 
tribute. For at this time Scott himself was purposed to 
acquire close to “Newark’s tower’’ the little estate of Broad- 
meadows, on the bank of Yarrow, and so take up his modest 
abode under the shadow of his dueftam’s stronghold, 

A critic has asked if there was anything m Scott’s poetry 
whidi Scott could not have given in prose; and at least 
one answer is provided by this passage and by a score of 
others m the poem. Never m prose did Scott achieve what 
he accomphdied a hundred times in verse, this swingmg 
<diime of names, with the beauty of their sound artfully 
distributed to enhance the magic of their associations. 

Another quality is shown, too, in the very first canto, 
when Scott describes with fervour the midnight nde from 
Branksome to Melrose. Here — but still more in later 
examples of his work — ^the battle of Flodden m Marmton, 
the stag hunt in the Lady of the Lake — Scott gets a speed into 
narrative that prose can never equal. Prose has the foot- 
man’s pace , and his prose except where it was m dramatic 
dialogue, went like himself, strongly but slowly and un- 
gracefully But set him on the eight-syllabled couplet, and 
there was always galloping at command, 

Yet when all is said, this first of Scott’s main poems, 
which perhaps remains the most popukir of all, is a fantastic 
improvisation, lacku^ as a whole in the high seriousness of 
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great work Here is creation lavish yet unskilled, flinging 
its material about, and breaking now and then into real 
but not great poetry. He is l^s completely himself m it 
than elsewhere ; all the scene at Melrose, where Wilham of 
Deloiame is conducted to the tomb of Michael Scott, bears 
the stamp of German models. The discipleship to Cole- 
ridge has been already noted; and it should be observed 
that Scott was craftsman enough to reproduce with consider- 
able fidehty the cadences of “Chnstabel" in his opening. 
But Coleridge used this loose rhythmic form under the guid- 
ance of an exquisite sensibihty to the musical quality of 
language, which was very intermittent m Scott. And in 
truth after the opening stanzas of the Lay, the poet rides 
roughshod everywhere. All that he gets out of verse in 
the Lay is a strong pulsation, sometimes regular as the tramp 
of drilled men, sometimes exciting in its deliberate irregu- 
larity. Later m his career he attained to snatches of a 
finer music, but it was almost mvanably when the voices 
of Scottish lyric poetry possessed his ear. — Yet in this poem 
are two of these exceptional excellences. One is the noble 
version of the "Dies Irae,” on which the last canto of the 
Lay proper closes • 

" That day of wrath, that dreadful day. 

When heaven and earth shall pass away. 

What power shall be the sinner’s stay? 

How shall he meet that dreadful day? 

W^en, shnvelhng hke a parched scroll, 

The flammg heavens together roll , 

When louder yet, and yet more dread. 

Swells the high trump that wakes the dead, 

Oh I on that day, that wrathful day. 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 

, Be Thou the trembling sinner’s stay. 

Though heaven and earth shall pass away' ’’ 

Another is a passage on which attention should be fixed. 
The story tells how the goblin page by magic brings Mai^jet 
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of Brariksome's lover unseen into her bower. Here is the 
whole stanza : 

'' Oft have I mus^d what purpose bad 
That foul malicious urchin had 
To bnng this meetmg round, 

For happy love’s a heavenly sight. 

And by a vile malignant sprite 
, In such no joy is found , 

And oft I’ve deem’d perchance he thought 
Their ernng passion might have wrought 
Sorrow, and sin, and shame, 

And death to Cranstoun’s gallant Knight, 

And to the gentle ladye bnght 
Disgrace and loss of fame. 

But earthly spirit could not tell 
The heart of them that lov’d so well. 

True love’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven : 

It IS not fantasy’s hot fire, 

Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly, 

It liveth not in fierce desire, 

With dead desire it doth not die; 

It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind. 

In body and in soul can bind. 

Now leave we Margaret and her Knight, 

To tell you of the approaching fight ** 

It wiU be seen how incongruously and even martistically 
Scott leads up to, and away from, this charactensation of 
^^tme love’'"; and the more the poem is studied the more 
the incongruity of the passage appears — For when Scott 
spoke of ''minstrelsy,” and associated himself with the 
word "mmstrel,” he had a true sense of the word’s value. 
The minstrel was the poet of a lord, or a clan , trained to 
express pubhc sentiments for a public occasion ; to be the 
spokesman of a people, rather than to utter his own thought 
and his own inner feeling. There is nothing of the aninstrel 
about Wordsworth's Ode on the Inhmations of Immortality ; 
and even Wordsworth’s noble sonnets on pubhc affairs 
keep the individual note so strong that they are hardly 
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a minstrel's utterance. Cowper's Toll for the Braoe, agam 
is noble minstrelsy ; and yet it is like the utterance of one 
unused to be heard pubhcly — ^as if a monk were speakmg at 
some high ceremony. But Scott is habitually of all poets 
the most impersonal, and when he is at his best, the lyncs 
tell you no more about him than do Shakespeare’s about 
Shakespeare. Yet here, for once, in this passage of the Lay 
one feels that, a man suddenly lets himself go. Here Scott 
speaks out that upon which aU his hfe he was most reticent. 

There, once for aU, is his confession. Love to him is not 
the ipm ctvkare paxav — ‘ Love the unconquered, that fullest 
on the cattle, and by night dost couch thee on a maid’s 
soft cheeks ’ — Love for the Mmstrel is not of the senses, not 
the universal impulse that Lucretius has celebrated; it is 
man’s distmguishmg attnbute, no less than reason. To tell 
of it, words come to the poet from far back, with echoes 
of the cavalier poetry, when Lovelace and Montrose wrote of 
a love disciphned and durable. It has been shown already 
how deep a hold this passion took on Scott m his young 
age, and how it kept that hold. When the novels come to 
be considered, this declaration of faith must be remembered. 

But from the first this most mE^culine of wntCTs was in 
^ech and in thought chaste. His hero had to be a lover; 
bat he had to be a chaste lover. Nobody was more aware 
than Scott that (as W. D. Howells once put it) man, 
after centunes of civihsation, remams imperfectly monoga- 
mous; nobody was more qualified to know how much atten- 
tion literature had devoted to the complications springing 
jErom this imperfection. He never preaches chastity m 
his novels ; he can make his characters broadspoken at times, 
for, ns his letters show, he was never mealy-mouthed; but 
he practises a dehberate avoidance of anj^mg that may 
possibly incite to desire ; and throughout the novels there is 
imphat that view of love between man and woman to 
which, for this once, in his first poem he gave fervent ex- 
pression. 

The passage is not one of his suaiessiK. It is not drama- 
tically appropnate; and m mere point of style, it plunges 
from the artificial imitation of the balladist’s vocabulary — 
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his Waxdour Street English — ^to entirely modem utterance ; 
thence it passes mto an echo of the Seventeenth century; 
and finally scrambles back agam to Scott's own natural 
style. Yet in the central hnes there is no mistakmg the 
passionate smcenty. 

An equal earnestness, but far more fehcitous m its ex- 
pression, mspires the best known passage m this poem, 
or in any of his poems This is the openmg to the Sixth 
Canto, which really need not be quoted — ^the hnes b^mning, 

" Breathes there the man, with soul so dead ” 

and the following stanza : 

'' 0 Caledoiua* stem and wild ” 

But here the Minstrel, expandmg his theme beyond the 
limits of his clan, is yet on a theme most proper to min- 
strelsy. It is rhetoric that can thnU us, even when we 
perceive that too hasty utterance leaves the feeling imper- 
fectly matched with the words that should crystallise it 
for ever. 

“ Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 

Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Land of my sires " 

Nobody could better that; and the glow that is in this 
simplicity serves to carry us over the mferior work which 
follows, with words chosen merely because they rhyme. 

"What mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the fihal band 
That kmts me to thy rugged strand! " 

Yet, as we go on, as the passage flags, rallies, and wavers 
again; we are driven to scratmise the earher "band” and 
"strand,” and agree with Wordsworth when he said that 
Scott was "too careless.” 

We get near to the best that he was to do in verse when the 
feast is set in the last canto and the minstrel recites a younger 
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minstrel's song. — ^“O, listen, listen, ladies gay,” is one of 
the things whidh. all lovers of verse know more or less by 
heart , and Rnsldn once praised, as only he could, a line in 
which Scott brou^t to the balkd form a modem touch of 
closely observed nature. 

“ Tlie blackening wave is edg'd with white • 

To mch and rock the sea»mews fly.” 

The first line |[ives a whole landscape in a flash, and the 
second (to borrow a phrase from Stevenson) "completes 
the innuendo of the scene.” 

Again, the girl's answer to those who would stay her 
from attempting the stormy firth is perfect in all that it says 
and imphes : — 

" 'Tis not because Lord Lmdesay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 

But that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 

'Tis not because the nng they nde. 

And Lindesay at the ring ndes well. 

But that my sire the wme will chide, 

If 'tis not fill’d by RosabeUe " 

After this, however, Scott departs from the true tradition 
of the balkd, and indulges himself in a piece of fine writii^ 
out of key with the theme. One stanza, or two, at most, 
Should have done what he does m seven. He had still to 
learn the art of leavmg out ; but he had l^mt that well 
before he wrote the balkd of “Glenallan’s Earl that fought 
at the Red Harlaw.” 

Another passage diould be noted, though it has no 
importance as poetry. When the mustering of Bucdeudht’s 
fOnxs is recounted, “Auld Wat o' Harden,” grandfather to 
the modem minstrel’s own great-grsuidfather, has a long 
stave to himself, hxs escutcheon, his lands, his deeds, his 
fair lady, the Flower of Yarrow, and the "five stately 
warriors” his sons. And with great skill of minstrel 
rhetoric, though the bkzon, the knds, the kdy, each as 
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they are mentioned identify the chief, yet the name of 
"Harden” is kept m reserve for the final couplet — ^the 
Gaelic ceangal or girthing, which bmds all finally together. 
This passage is one of a senes, all fully appropriate and 
all kept weU m the key of the poem ; but m the recital of 
what led to this muster, somethmg breaks out wlpch as yet 
could find no proper scope m romantic verse. Wat Tinhnn, 
the Liddesdale yeoman, comes in with the tidmgs of Lord 
Howard's advance. 

“ They cross’d the Liddel at curfew hour 
And bum’d my httle lonely tower 
The fiend receive their souls therefore! 

It had not been burnt this year and more ” - 

Icelandic prose sagas abound m the grun ironic humour 
which is in that last Ime — ^tellmg so much of border con- 
ditions ; but it does not make its effect here. Humour fits 
better in WiUiam of Delorame’s answer to the Lady of 
Branksome when she charges hun not to read the magic 
book: 


“ Safer by none may the errand be done. 

Than, noble dame, by me , 

Letter nor line know I never a one, 

Were’t my neck-verse at Hainbee." 

Indeed, there is a trace of humorous characterisation in 
the whole study of this bold mosstrooper, endmg with the 
cattle-reiver’s ^ech over the dead body of his foe : 

" In all the northern counties here, 

Whose word is Snaffle, spur, and spear, 

Thou wert the best to follow gear! 

’Twas pleasure, as we look’d behind. 

To see how thou the chase could’st wmd. 

Cheer the dark bloodhound on his way, 

And with the bugle rouse the fray! 

I’d give the lan& of Deloraine, 

Dark Musgrave were ahve again ” 


The same quality comes mto the picture of the Engl^ 
yeoman who captures the young Buccleuch — ^the best pifi<» 
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of narrative in all the poem But, broadly spealcmg, Scott 
found no use m his poems for his master faculty of 
humour. That is probably why they never contented him. 

Perhaps the most significant facts m his literary history 
are these : that after the blazing and amazing success of he 
first poem he wrote no verse for more than a year ; and that 
immediately on his return to Ashestiel after the Lay had 
captured the world, he set himself to wnte, not a poem but a 
prose romance of Scottish history and manners. The 
first seven chapters of Waverley were wntten in 1805, 
and diown to Erskdne, the confidant on whom 'he mc^t 
relied But the scholarly lawyer headed him off from this 
new direction — ^not unnaturally, for these opening chapters 
show very little of the quahties by which Scott was to en- 
chant the world, and the success already achieved with a 
partial emplosunent of his powers was calculated to mislead 
his cntics and himself as to where his strength lay. Yet 
evidently there was more bubbhng and workmg in his mmd 
than he could put mto the vehicle of rhyme. — It should 
never be forgotten that, after his years of apprenticeidaip 
from 1798 to 1803 had led him to the briUiant achievement 
of a metrical romance, his own mstinct pushed him next 
to a romance which should be written in prose — ^in which he 
probably felt already that he could accompli^ something 
possessmg more of the quahties which he reafly valued in 
Hterature 

For Scott never rated his own poetry higher than the 
most critical opimon rates it now. But that is no reason to 
believe that he undervalued the poetry of his prose romances. 
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“ Marmion”^ 

1806-8 

When the first chapteis of Waverley had been shoved aside 
into the drawer where they were to repose, forgotten, for 
five years, there was no other subject present to Scott’s 
mind. Later, when he had found his true medium, materM 
crowded in on him ; before one novel was finished, the char- 
acters and mddents of another often jostled the outgoing 
pageant. He was a bom storyteller, but the metrical 
romance never fitted his gift. There is no other way to 
account for the fact that at the height of his energies, with 
a flammg success to kmdle his imagination, eighte^ months, 
no less, went by before he began to work on his next 
poem. 

There was indeed no reason why he diould hurry. He 
had all the money he needed, and the assurance that he 
could make plenty more. But if he did not wnte, it was 
assuredly from no careful husbanding of a delicate vein. 
No wnter was ever more prodigal, when the humour took 
him. He just had nothing in particular to say ; and smce 
he abhorred idleness, he foimd an occupation suited to his 
bookish tastes — and also an outlet for propensities that 
were strong in him. Many poets have been gamblers: 
Scott never went near a gaming table; indeed his noveb 
diow a rooted antipathy to this form of excitement. But 
sanguine imagination, mingled with interest in all the detail 
of practical life, made him, what Balzac also was, a specu- 
lator ; and the hook was artistically feathered to lure him. 

126 
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His adwce to Ballajityne to start a printing-firm had been 
amply justified by success, Scott’s schoolfellow and friend 
had acquired a widespread reputation for the excellence 
of hk work, thanks to the most honourable form of adver- 
tisement. Nobody could fail to notice how handsomely 
the Lay of the Last Mtnstrel was turned out ; and smce the 
Lay was in' all hands, booksellers and publishers flooded 
Ballantyne with orders. Yet in such cases money often 
goes out quicker than it comes m, and the pnnter was soon 
in difficulties, and applied to Scott for a loan. 

It was not the first request, and an earlier loan had been 
made- Scott was too shrewd to like the idea of multiplying 
mere lendmgs. But he had capital at command — ^the capital 
with which he planned to buy Broadmeadovra when it should 
come into the market ; and he answered Ballant3me’s letter 
with a proposal that he should strengthen the busmess 
with funds which would entitle him to a third share in the 
profits — In point of fact, it would seem that Ballantyne 
brought in nothing but the tjTpes and presses, already 
burdened with debt. 

It was so arranged; and thenceforward in all his agree- 
ments with publishers Scott stipulated that Ballant3me 
should do the pnnting. No one, except ErsMne, knew, and 
no one guessed, that he had a direct mterest m makit^ this 
condition. It gave him also a direct mterest, unseen, in 
findmg publishers to tmdertake worlis which should be 
carried out at the Ballant3me Press. 

The first of these proposed undertakings was no less 
than a complete edition of the British Poets. CoMtable, 
who was now passing from the stage of bookseller mto that 
of publisher, accepted the scheme, on the footing that Scott 
diould edit the whole. Thus the Mmstrel, fresh from the 
success of his mmstrelsy, is found proposing a piece of task 
work, to stretch over "at least a hundred volumes, to be 
publi^ed at the rate of ten a year” — with allowance to 
the editor of thirty guineas a volume. 

The scheme did not go through ; and in the upshot, Saitt 
undertook only an edition of Dryden’s Works but a com- 
plete edition, with a full biography. Plainly his outlook 
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at this time was to be not an imaginative wnter but a man 
of letters. 

" My present employment,” he wrote to Ellis, " is an edition 
of John Dryden’s works, which is already gone to press As 
for nding on Pegasus, depend upon it, I shall never cross him 
more in a senous way, unless I should by some strange accident 
reside so long m the Highlands and make myself master of their 
anaent manners, as to paint them with some degree of accuracy 
in a kind of Compamon to the Mmstrel Lay ” 

In other words, since Erskme had headed him off the prose 
romance of the Highlands, which the world ultimately 
received in Waverley, he had thoughts of one in metre — and 
in a sense, this idea was at last earned out m the Lady of 
the Lake. But a passage in one of his letters to Miss Seward 
makes plam enough that the matenal of Waverley was still 
working m his mmd — and also that he himself realised, 
better than anyone else, how great was the difference be- 
tween the Gaehc Highlands and the hill country of the 
Border to whose Enghsh-speaking stock he belonged. He 
tells her of his views upon Maepherson's Ossian, on whidi 
he had been writing for the Edinburgh (for he was an active 
contributor to Jeffrey’s Review in these years) and then he 
adds; 


” I iave had for some time thoughts of wntmg a Highland 
poem, somewhat in the style of the Lay, giving as far as I can 
a real picture of what that enthusiastic race actually were before 
the destruction of their patnarchal government It is true, I 
have not qmte the same facihties as m descnbmg Border manners, 
where I am, as they say, more at home But to balance my 
comparative defiaency m knowledge of Celtic manners, you 
are to consider that I have from my youth dehghted m all the 
Highland traditions which I could pick up from the old Jacobites 
who used to frequent my father’s house , and this will, I hope, 
make some amends for my having less immediate opportumties of 
research than in the Border tales ” 


The same letter ends with a passage of self-description 
that explains a biographer’s difficulty m handling the life 
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of Walter Scott. He says that if possible he will come and 
pay his respects at Lichfield 

“And yet I should not do it m prudence . . 

“ You would expect to see a person who had dedicated him- 
self much.to literary pursuits, and you would find me a rattle- 
skulled half-lawyer, half-sportsman, through whose head a 
regiment of horse ^ been exercismg smce he was five years 
old, half-educated — ^half-crazy, as lus fnends sometimes tell 
him , half everything, but eniirdy _Miss Seward’s much obhged, 
affectionate, aind faithful servant," 

“ Walter Scott." 

How. indeed, is one to set out this gentleman’s activities? 
He was certainly not wholly dedicated to hterary pursuits ; 
and yet, over and above as much writmg m the Edinburgh 
as would fill a volume, he had, between the summer of 1805 
and the New Year of 1808 not only wntten Marmton but 
prepared for the press his Dryden m eighteen volumes 
And this was no scamped work’ "one of the best edited 
books m the language,” says Professor Saintsbury. 

Scott’s correspondence on the subject has some char- 
acteristic flashes. Ellis wanted an expurgated edition. 
Scott answered . 

I will not castrate John Drj^den I would as soon castrate 
my own father, as I believe Jupiter did of yore What would 
you say to any man who would castrate Shakespeare, or 
Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher^ 

“At the same time,” he admits later, “I am not at all 
happy when I peruse some of Dryden’s comedies; they are 
very stupid as well as indehcate.” And (a year later) he 
concludes that "After all there are some passages in his 
translations from Ovid and Juvenal that will scarcely bear 
repeating . . . They are not only double-entendres but 
single-entendres — ^not only broad, but long, and coarse as 
the mainsail of a firstrate.” — In the end, however, he printed 
the fun text. 

Yet, was the man of letters in Walter Scott more impor- 
tant than the sportsman? Writmg (again to Ellis) he owns 

t 
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to “a horror of pen and mk with which this country in 
fine weather regularly afiects me. In recompense, I nde, 
walk, fish, course, eat and dnnk with might and mam 
from mommg to mght ” 

That was the way of life at Ashestiel when Scott was 
five-and-thirty What he offered EUis was “mountam 
mutton at 4 p m , goats’ whey at 6 a.m ” The house was 
small but elastic “Ten people fill it at any tune ” he wrote 
to Joanna Bailhe, " and I remember its lodging thirty-two 
without any compkmt I cannot relmquish my Border 
principle of accommodating all the cousms and duniwastles 
who will rather sleep on chairs and on the floor and m the 
hayloft than be absent when folks are gathered together.” 

In his own amusements, ndmg came first He always 
fed his own horses, and one of his chargers. Brown Adam, 
would let no other person on his back, and broke the leg of 
one groom and the arm of another when they tried it But 
when he was bridled and saddled, the door would be thrown 
open and he would trot out to the leapmg-on-stone, which 
Scott, being lame, had to use, and would stand like a rock 
till his master was settled m the saddle, then he would 
permit himself to express his feelings by neighmgs and such 
curvettings as disturbed the patience of James Hogg. 

Walkmg was no hmdrance to Scott’s work, for apart 
from what he observed, he composed a great deal out of 
doors; for that matter, riding was no hindrance either at 
times; rather, he used it to whip up his mood “Oh, man, 
I had many a grand gallop among these braes when I was 
thinking of Marmton,” he said to Lockhart, on the nde 
from Ashestiel to Newark, “but a trottmg canny pony 
must serve me now ” 

Another glory of those early days at Ashestiel was fordmg 
the nver , for m those days, bndge there was none for miles. 
In August 1805, a flood came so fierce that it washed away 
the whole bank of gravel and rock which made the river 
fordable, and it had to be fiUed in by all hands Scott was 
the first to attempt the crossing, and he was almost immedi- 
ately beyond his depth, but his trooper swam the deep swift 
str^m steadily. 
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As to fidung, the Tweed was at hand ; yet an angler has 
to admit that Scott writes with more enthusiasm of "burning 
the water” than of any method which would now be con- 
sidered legitimate. Tom Purdie was the expert angler of 
Scott’s. establishment No angler could refram from re- 
telhng a story told by one of Scott’s guests who went trout- 
fishmg below Ashestiel — ^Scott attending Something heavy 
was hooked, so.heavy that it was presumed to be a salmon, 
but it proved to be the biggest trout that had for years been 
taken m that part of Tweed. Tom Purdie later came on 
the scene and after exchange of compliments withdrew, but 
was seen slyly to kick the captured monster “Deil was 
in the brute,” he said, "to let himself be caught by the like 
of him frae Lunnon ” 

There is no mention of shootmg, though the letter to 
Elhs was written in October , and m November 1809, Scott 
says, "I have quite laid aside the gun.” But coursmg was 
a constant amusement which he never gave up , he loved too 
well to see his dogs enjoy themselves 

At this time Camp the bull temer was the housdiold dog, 
the companion to whom Scott always spoke as he would to a 
man , but there was a pair of greyhounds, Douglas and Percy, 
and the study window was always open so that they coidd 
leap m or out as they hked. They were the effective wmners 
of hare soup, a great item in the fare at Ashestiel. Coursing 
was done for the most part on horseback, a hne of riders 
covering the hillside. When Scott’s son was adsed if he 
knew why all the people who came to see them made such a 
work about his father, there was no doubt m the boy’s 
mind. " It’s mostly him that sees the hare sitting.” 

It remains to take account of the "half-lawyer”, who was 
not much in evidence outside Edinburgh. But in town 
or cormtry, one could never forget the “regiment of cavalry” 
^oken of in his self-portrait. In 1805 Lord Moira was 
appointed to command-in-chief in Scotland, and qmdcened 
greatly the volunteering enthusiasn There was a whole 
campa%n of field days, and the Edinburgh Light Horse 
were deeply engaged. Later in the year, Scott went to 
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the Lake Country; and after he had climbed Helvellyn 
m company with Wordsworth and Sir Humphry Davy, 
he and his wife went to Gilsland, and were enjoying them- 
selves at the watermg-pkce where they first met Suddenly 
rumour spread far and wide that the French were gomg 
to land m Scotland. Scott had made the journey tiding 
beside his wife’s carriage ; he saddled his trooper and within 
twenty-four hours reached the mustermg-place of the 
Border country at Dalkeith — a full hundred miles away 
As he rode, beacons were ablaze on the border heights, as 
in the days that he had descnbed m the Lay, when a Warden 
raid was impendmg; and when he reached the muster, 
he found that though the alarm was a false one, yet the 
Borderers from Ettnck Forest had turned out as fast as ever 
their ancestors had done. 

Smce Scott was passionately a loyahst, m tune of a 
great war, it seemed to him easy and natural to ask a modest 
favour of Pitt’s Government which he supported with 
enthusiasm Feehng that the bar did not tempt him, 
and also beheving that his success as a poet mjured his 
chances as an advocate — smce no one would give a bnef to 
the author of the Lay of the Last Minstrel — he set his mind 
on securing a moderately paid post, one of the Clerkships of 
Session. None was vacant ; but Mr. Home, an old friend of 
Scott’s family, had held his for over thirty years. There was 
no pension attached to these posts, and the usual course was 
that a man should agree to the appomtment of a coadjutor 
who would help in the work for a share of the salary, ^ott 
proposed to take aU the work, and leave Mr Home all the 
salary for his hfetime. Mr. Home very naturally accepted , 
the transfer was agreed to before Pitt’s death ; but after the 
change of Government it appeared that the deed had been 
carelessly drawn, so that if Scott happened to die before 
Mr. Home, Mr Home would lose his interest in the post. It 
was therefore necessary for the Tory lawyer to secure the 
consent of the Whig government to what the Tories had 
approved ; and Scott went to London to see about it. Lord 
Spencer, then at the Home Office, granted his request as 
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a matter of justice, but said he would have been glad to 
do it as a favour. Everybody was kmd, and Scott, once 
appomted, now felt himself free to go and dme at Holland 
House, which he had before avoided, lest it should seem like 
soliciting Whig mterest. 

He came back to Edmburgh and took up the Clerk’s duties, 
neither laborious nor mterestmg, which for the rest of his 
hfe occupied him for four or five hours daily during nearly 
half of each year. But this work kept hun m touch with 
the practice of the law — for it was part of his duty to reduce 
the findings which the Court dehvered by word of mouth 
mto written technical shape ; also, it made him a constant 
spectator at the rather squahd pageant of human life which 
passes before any legal tnbunal 

It cannot be fairly said that he owed his appointment to 
a Whig Ministiy, Fox’s colleagues could not without 
flagrant mjustice have done other than they did. But we 
have to admit that he can be blamed for a manifestation 
of rancorous partisandup against men who had at least 
treated him with high courtesy. 

Lord MelviUe, to whom he was bound by many ties, had 
been impeached by the new Government, and was acquitted 
by his peers. Even Lockhart, an3dhmg but a Whig, does 
not think that the impeached man came out with flymg 
colours. But the Edmburgh Tones gave a pubhc dinner 
m honour of the event, and Scott wrote a song, which was 
sung by James Ballantyne. Its last hnes ran, 

“ In Grenville and Spencer 
And some few good men, sir. 

High talents we honour, shght difference forgive; 

But the Brewer we’ll hoax, 

Tallyho to the Fox, 

And dnnk Melville for ever, as long as we live! ” 

Only those who remember a wax that made sharp pohtical 
division in the country wiU understand how acnd both 
filling and expression become at such a time; and it is 
to be noted that Canning, of all men, wrote and compli- 
mented Scott upon this effusion. But it is clear that, during 
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the Whigs' bnef tenure of power, Scott senously beheved 
the constitution and the country to be m danger. Lockhart 
tells how after a political debate at the Faculty of Advocates, 
in which Scott had spoken with unusual fervour and fluency, 
Jeffrey and some others of his Whig friends walked away 
with him and began to talk over the discussion m terms of 
chaff But Scott broke out on them that it was no laughmg 
matter “Little by little, whatever your widies may be, 
you will destroy and imdermine, until nothmg of what makes 
Scotland shall remam.” And with that he turned away 
from them, and Jeffrey saw tears runnmg down his cheeks 

All this should be borne in mmd when we consider 
Marmion , for probably all that is vital in the poem draws 
its contmued force from Scott’s passion of patriotism 
Take Marmion as a romance of mediaeval times, and few 
now will be found to care for it But it would be stupid 
not to recognise that it stiU gave genume dehght to thousands 
half a century after it was written, and basely ungrateful 
to forget that m a grave cnsis of his country’s fortunes 
Scott captured the public imagmation with verse which 
was fit to put courage mto the famt-hearted 

In the earher part of the famous passage which describes 
the story of Flodden Field, the wounded leader’s death- 
scene, and Clara’s chanty, even the hnes on “ Woman ! m 
our hours of ease, uncertam, coy and hard to please” — even 
Marmion’s dymg shout — now seem tarnished and artificial. 
But the combined imagination and knowledge which pictured 
the last stages of the actual historic battle still keep their 
potency Scott’s passion for courage, mtensified by desire 
to diow his country magnificent even m defeat, thrills us 
when we read how 

“ The stubborn spear-men still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood. 

Each stepping where his comrade stood, 

The mstant that he fell ” 

Even more wonderful as a piece of wntmg are the hnes 
which tell how at nightfall Surrey withdrew his army. 
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and only then did the remnant of those stubborn fighters 
know their loss. 

" Their King, their Lords, their mightiest low. 

They melted from the field, as snow, 

' When streams are swoln and south wmds blow 
Dissolves in silent dew 
Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash. 

While many a broken band. 

Disorder’d, through her currents dash, 

To gam the Scottish land. 

To town and tower, to town and dale, 

To tell red Flodden’s dismal tale. 

And raise the umversal wail 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song. 

Shall many an age that wail prolong 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stem stnfe, and carnage drear. 

Of Flodden’s fatal field, 

Where shiver’d was fair Scotland’s spear. 

And broken was her shield 1 ” 

One has to note in Marmton, as in the Lay, lyncs inset, 
which live m all the Anthologies, “Where shall the lover 
rest,’’ IS less Scottish m its accent than most of the others; 
but “the Young Lochinvar” is a true offshoot of Border 
Mmstrelsy Yet no border mmstrel before Scott ever gave 
to his verse that gallopmg cadence. 

But the passages of special interest for cnticism and for 
biography are those by which — as in the Lay — ^the main 
narrative is mterrupted. Yet m the Lay two fictions were 
intertwmed, and personal compliments only came in by 
imphcation ; in Mormon, Scott breaks his story with moralis- 
ing and complimentary epistles addressed to his friends. 
From one of these, the description of his own childhood 
has already been quoted; but the first, which opens with 
an autumnal picture of his surroundmgs at Ashestiel, is 
not so umversally known. There are few finer examples 
of his power to descnbe nature, smgling out the significant 
details. 


« November’s sky is chill and drear, 
November’s lerf is red and sear, 
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Late, gazing down the steepy linn, 

That hems our httle garden in, 

Low in its dark and narrow glen 
You scarce the nvulet might ken, 

So thick the tangled greenwood grew, 

So feeble tnll'd the streamlet through 
Now, murmunng hoarse, and frequent seen 
Through bush and bner, no longer green? 

An angry brook, it sweeps the glade. 

Brawls over rock and wild cascade, 

And, foaming brown with doubled speed, 
Humes its waters to the Tweed 


No longer Autumn's glowing red 
Upon our Forest hills is shed; 

No more beneath the evening beam 
Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam. 
Away hath pass'd the heather-bell 
That bloom'd so nch on Needpathfell , 
Sallow his brow, and russet bare 
Are now the sister-heights of Yair 


The sheep, before the pmchmg heaven, 

To shelter'd dale and down are driven. 

Where yet some faded herbage pines, 

And yet a watery sunbeam shines 
In meek despondency they eye 
The wither'd sward and wintry sky, 

And far beneath their summer hill. 

Stray sadly by Glenkmnon’s nil* 

The shepherd shifts his mantle's fold, 

And wraps him closer from the cold, 

His dogs no merry circles wheel. 

But shivenng follow at his heel, 

A cowenng glance they often cast, 

As deeper moans the gathenng blast " 

From this gloom of the year the poet passes with felicitous 
transition to the pubhc sadness of ^'my country's wintry 
state " The hnes upon Nelson, the long passage upon 
Pitt and Fox, are too well known to be easily judged, and 
yet are hardly of the quahty that can defy bemg too well 
known. But their eloquence is much more disciplined and 
masculme than any m the Lay, it is eloquence confident 
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m its power to command audience: and it is eloquence 
proper, to poetry 

Is it great poetry? 

The hnes on Nelson must be quoted, for m them Scott 
achieves what rarely came to him, a suggestion in the sound 
of the words and the movement of the rhythm, answering 
to or echomg what he described 

''To him, as to the bummg levin, 

Short, bnght, resistless course was given 
Where’er his country’s foes were found. 

Was heard the fated thunder’s sound. 

Till burst the bolt on yonder shore. 

Roll’d, blaz’d, destroy’d — and was no more ” 

Seldom indeed has so much been conveyed m a verse of 
eight syllables as in the last of these. 

Agam, later, m the quatram which ends the second stave 
m his praise of Pitt, is there not heard what a fine writer 
once called "'the high tremulous note of great verse ”? 

" Now is the stately column broke, 

The beacon-hght is quench’d in smoke, 

The trumpet’s silver sound is still. 

The warder silent on the hilP” 

Or finally, consider the closing and conjomt laudation of the 
two statesmen 

" With more than mortal powers endow’d, 

How high they soar’d above the crowd ^ 

Theirs was no common party race, 

Josthng by dark intrigue for place, 

Like fabled Gods, their mighty war 
Shook realms and nations in its jar, 

Beneath each banner proud to stand. 

Look’d up the noblest of the land, 

Till through the British world were known 
The names of Pitt and Fox alone 
Spells of such force no wizard grave 
E’er fram’d in dark Thessalian cave, 

Though his could dram the ocean dry 
And force the planets from the sky. 
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These spells axe spent, and, spent with these, 

The wine of life is on the lees. 

Genius, and taste, and talent gone. 

For ever tomb’d beneath the stone 
Where — ^taming thought to human pndel — 

The mighty chiefs sleep side by side 
Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 

’Twill tnckle to bis nval’s bier, ' 

O’er Pitt’s the mournful reqmem sound. 

And Fox’s shall the notes rebound 
The solemn echo seems to cry, 

‘ Here let their discord with them die. 

Speak not for those a separate doom, 

\^om Fate made Brothers in the tomb. 

But search the land of livmg men, 

■Where wilt thou find their like agen? ’ ” 

Let us admit that in the last ten lines the noble eloquence 
passes mto somethmg more mgemous and rhetorical; yet 
is it any wonder that such writmg found passionate accept- 
ance throughout three kingdoms? 

The second epistle is addressed to the Reverend John 
Mamott, who had often hunted with the poet by Ettnck 
and by Yarrow; and it has no passage of special merit. 
But one should note the tnbute to the owners of Bowhill, 
who were then m England. Lament for their absence 
carries its glowmg praise of Lady Dalkeith : 


“ She IS gone, whose lovely face 
Is but her least and lowest grace ” 


But other neighbours had their share in the pleasure of 
receiving such comphments. Scott lamented that the 
“long descended lord of Yair’’ with his two sons, “compan- 
ions of my mountain ]oys, ” had also forsaken that country- 
side The hnes recall how in them walks he diowed the 
boys the mound which 'Wallace had defended and taught 
them to think of it as “holy ground’’, and how their faces 
lit up till his own caught a glow from them. That was a 
privileged family, and they knew it. WThen Marmion 
was pubhdied, Mr, Pringle of Yair wrote that he wished 
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Scott “could have witnessed the countenances of my httle 
flock grouped round your book.” 

The third epistle, addressed to Erskine, has the account of 
his upbnnging, but also makes retort to this scholar’s con- 
stant urgmg of classic models. 

“For me, thus nurtur'd, dost thou ask. 

The classic poet’s well-conn’d task? 

Nay, Erskine, nay, on the wild hill 
Let the wild heath-bell flourish still, 

Chensh the tuhp, prune the vme. 

But freely let the woodbine twine. 

And leave untnmm’d the eglantine " 

The fourth, to Skene of Rubislaw, recalls their summer 
country excursions, when Skene would be sketchmg, and 
Scott spelhng over some old legend while the rival dogs — 

“ Pandour and Camp, with eyes of fire. 

Jealous, each other’s motions view’d. 

And scarce suppress’d their anaent feud ” 

It recalled also winter ni^ts in Edmbuigh when 

“ He was held a laggard soul, 

Who shunn’d to quaff the sparkhng bowl,” 

and when there was much laughmg and talk of horses and 
horsemanship and of the field-day or the dnU. 

Ellis receives the fifth Epistle, wntten in Edinburgh 
“when dark December glooms the day,” and it is chiefly in 
praise of Scott’s native aty. The sixth is to Heber and 
written from Mertoun House, Scott of Harden’s home, 
where the poet (to Hogg’s disapproval) renewed at Christmas 
time the memory of vassalage. 

This is how it looked to the Mmstrel himself : 

“ StiU Imger, in our northern dime, 

Some remnants of the good old tune , 

And still, within our vdleys here, 

We hold the kindred title dear, 
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Even when, perchance, its far-fetch'd claim 
To Southron ear soun^ empty name; 

For course of blood, our proverbs deem, 

Is warmer than the mountain-stream 
And thus, my Chnstmas still I hold 
Where my great-grandsire came of old. 

With amber beard, and flaxen hair. 

And reverend apostolic air — 

The feast and holy-tide to share. 

And mix sobriety with wine, 

And honest mirth with thoughts divine: 

Small thought was his, in after time 
E'er to be hitch'd into a rhyme 
The simple sire could only boast. 

That he was loyal to his cost, 

The bamsh'd race of kings rever'd. 

And lost his land — ^but kept his beard " 

A consideration of these epistles shows that the poem 
was bemg rapidly written m its latter stages The first 
introductory epistle fixes itself to November 1806, and the 
fourth to November 1807. 

That same November gale once more 
Whirls the dry leaves on Yarrow's shore " 

December saw the composition of the fifth Canto and of 
the opening to the sixth ; and on January 19th 1808, Scott 
wrote to Lady Louisa Stuart, perhaps the most charactens- 
tic of all his observations about his own work : 

Marmion is, at this instant, gasping upon Flodden Field, 
and there I have been obliged to leave him for these few days 
m the death pangs I hope I shall find time enough this morn- 
ing to knock him on the head with two or three thumping 
stanzas " 

There was not much trace of the robe and fillet about this 
off-hand bard 

A month later, on February 23rd, the poem was pub- 
lidied, with a mass of antiquarian notes. EHis had 
implored him '*not to forget the hobby-horse/' Scott, 
sendii^ his presentation of the "'dumpy quarto" and callmg 
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attention to the opening of the Fifth Canto, which was the 
epistle addressed to Ellis himself, adds : 

One thing I am sure you will admit, and that is, that — 
' the hobby-horse is not forgot " ; nay, you will see I have 
parade’d in my Introductions a plurality of hobby-horses — b. 
whole stud„^on each of which I have, in my day, been accus- 
tomed to take an ainng 
# 

In short, the whole poem is inspired by enjo5Tnent, and 
the desire to give pleasure. With the exception of a few 
passages, the romance itself lacks any high senousness of 
intention ; but the poem as a whole is a monument to the 
fnendships of a man, whose first use of fame was, so far 
as in him lay, to make offerings to his friends — ^There was 
no happier penod than this m Scott’s life, and Lockhart 
says that to the end of his days he loved to recall the places 
about Ashestiel where he had written certam passages of 
Marmion. 



CHAPTER VIII 


LIFE AT ASHESTIEL; AND THE LADY OF THE LAKE 

1809-11 

If one could consider only the history of Scott's poetic 
work, it would be simple indeed to sketch the last of hi s 
years at Ashestiel from the publication of Marmion, in 
1808, till 1812, when he made his move to Abbotsford 
There would be the completion and pubhcation of the 
Lady of the Lake, the project of the Lord of the Isles, 
and the all-but-completion of Rokehy But m Scott's 
actual life for this penod, these compositions played a 
mmor part. Even after Marmton, though he was definitely 
determmed to count on his pen as a mam source, he 
sought to employ it rather m work that could not be 
called creative. 

As soon as the Diyden was out, he accepted a contract 
from Constable to produce a similar edition of Swift. The 
pay was handsome— ;£i,5oo as against £750 for Dryden; 
and Swift, like Dryden, had always been one of Scott's 
favourite authors. But this time, even more than with 
Diyden, a huge mass of pohtical reading was mvolved, 
extending over nearly half a centuiy If that had stood 
alone! He must needs undertake also the editmg of 
Sir Ralph Sadler's State Papers and of Somers' Tracts. 
EUis had remonstrated. “Surely the best poet of the age 
ought not to be mcessantly employed with the drudgeries 
of literature.’’ “These,'' Scott replied ainly, “are neither 
toilsome nor exhaustmg labours.” Yet Sadler niadft three 
large volumes, and Somers — ^not finidied tdl 1812 — no 
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less than thirteen, aU of which had to be seen through 
the press, and elucidated 

“But,” said he to Elhs, “my health is strong, and my 
imnd active I wiU, therefore, do as much as I can with 
justice. to the tasks I have undertaken, and rest when 
advanced age and more mdependent circumstances entitle 
me to repose ” 

It should be remembered that the Clerkship of Session 
at this time occupied him as much as at any other, but 
that it brought him no money. Old Mr Home, who had 
resigned the post on the basis of keepmg the entire salary, 
hved on as gentlemen only do m such circumstances; and 
for five years Scott worked from four to six hours daily during 
half the year for nothmg He needed to supplement his 
income, and he took what offered, and what he could do 
without forcmg himself against the grain. What Elhs 
called “the drudgeries of hterature” seemed to him worth 
domg for themselves, for they diffused knowledge, and the 
work interested him On the other hand, his nature 
rebelled agamst wntmg poetry simply because there was a 
demand for it What he wrote to Elhs m jestmg phrase 
(on October 5th, 1808) was seriously meant 

“ I have done with poetry for some time — ^it is a 
scourgmg crop, and ought not to be hastily repeated 
Editing, therefore, may be considered as a good crop of 
turnips or peas, extremely useful for those whose circum- 
stances do not admit of their givmg their farm a summer 
fallow.” 

This was mdeed, as every bram-worker knows, sound 
common sense, and Scott did not overrate the strength 
which permitted him to make the choice he did It was 
not only strength of body that he needed When he 
moved to Ashestiel, and became, for a considerable part 
of the year, a liver in the country, he altered his whole 
way of working, by a most unusual exertion of self- 
dteciphne. 

Previously, he had been in the habit of sitting up to 
write after the household went to bed, this brought on 
headadies, and he adopted new habits which he mam- 
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tamed through all his hfe m the country. Lockhart des- 
cribes them mmutely * 

He rose by five o'clock, lit his own fire when the season 
reqmred one, and shaved and dressed with great dehberation — 
for he was a very martinet as to all but the mere coxcombnes of 
the toilet, not abhorring effeminate dand 5 nsm jitself so cor- 
dially as the slightest approach to personal slovenhness, or even 
those ' bed-gown and slipper tncks,' as he called them, in which 
literary men are so apt to indulge Arrayed in his shooting- 
jacket or whatever dress he meant to use till dinner time, he 
was seated at his desk by six o'clock, all his papers arranged 
before him in the most accurate order, and his books of reference 
marshalled around him on the floor, while at least one favourite 
dog lay watching his eye, just beyond the line of circum- 
vallation. Thus, by the time the family assembled for break- 
fast between nine and ten, he had done enough (in his own 
language) ' to break the neck of the day's work ' After breakfast, a 
couple of hours more were given to his solitary tasks, and by noon 
he was, as he used to say, ' his own man ' When the weather 
was bad he would labour incessantly all the morning , but the 
general rule was to be out and on horseback by one o'clock at 
the latest , while, if any more distant excursion had been pro- 
posed overnight, he was ready to start on it by ten , his occa- 
sional rainy days of unintermitted study formmg, as he said, 
a fund in his favour, out of which he was entitled to draw for 
accommodation whenever the sun shone with special bnght- 
ness " 

On this basis, he was able to get through prodigious 
quantities of the labour which did not exhaust his 
faculties Poetiy asked something more; an onginatmg 
impulse — ^but the editmg work lay there to be done, and he 
could switch his mind on to it at pleasure. 

Also, though at the time he probably never suspected it, 
he was takmg m supplies. Pohtical tracts are dry reading, 
but a brain like Scott's seized upon human details, traits 
of manners, instances of conduct, and m after years the 
novelist drew on this store. Sadler could give him con- 
temporary opmion and news-mongering about the reigns 
of Mary of Scotland and Elizabeth of England; where 
Dr. Dryasdust would have accumulated dead lumber, 
Scott seized on means to make dry bones live — Yet it was 
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a formidable entanglement of engagements, and more than 
money tempted him into it. When Lockhart long after 
spoke to him of it : 

“ ‘ Ay,', he said, 'it was enough to tear me to pieces, but there 
wzis a wonderful exhilaration about it all my blood was kept 
at fever-pitch ^ I felt as if I could have grappled with an5rthmg 
and everythmg , then, there was hardly one of all my schemes 
that did not afford me the means of serving some poor devil 
of a brother author There were always huge piles of materials 
to be arranged, sifted, and indexed — volumes of extracts to be 
transcnbed — ^journeys to be made hither and thither, for ascer- 
tainmg little facts and dates — ^m short, I could commonly keep 
half-a-dozen of the ragged regiment of Parnassus in tolerable 
ease ’ I said he must have felt something like what a loco- 
motive engme on a railway might be supposed to do, when a 
score of coal waggons are seen hnkmg themselves to it the 
moment it gets the steam up, and it rushes on its course regard- 
less of the burden ‘ Yes,’ said he, laughing, and making a 
crashing cut with his axe (for we were felhng larches), ‘but 
there was a cursed lot of dung-carts too 

But in truth, no matter what he had on his back, Scott 
must always stop to hft a lame dog over a stile; it will 
be seen that he hfted more than one when he himself was 
limpmg badly Yet at this time in the full powers of his 
prime, it is not to be believed that simple straightforward 
work ever hurt Walter Scott — ^if it ever hurt any man. 

But worry is the worker’s poison — gnt m the wheels of 
a powerful machme, and m 1809 Scott, who had already 
prepared the ground for womes by his partnership with 
Ballantyne, doubled the area m which they could germm- 
ate. He knew that his peace of mmd depended on other 
men’s discretion and conduct m a sphere which he could not 
properly control , yet once again, good-nature and the desire 
to serve a fnend, were largely responsible for his taking a 
new risk ; and once agam the itch for speculation helped. 

James Ballant3me’s younger brother, John, had been 
marked out to carry on the busmess of his father’s ^op 
in Kelso, and was sent to London for training He came 
back, and was put m charge of one department in this 
nusoellaneous establishment, and the department went 
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to pieces His brother James offered the unsuccessful 
shopkeeper a post as accountant at £200 a year m the 
prmtmg works. Scott, as James’s partner, formally agreed; 
and the more he saw of the two brothers the more he liked 
them — ^but particularly John, who was amusing company, 
and a most accomplished and unpassioned sportsman. 

Constable, who had pubhdied Marmton, and who was 
pubhshmg the Swift, had by this time become one of the 
leadmg men in his trade ; but the chief piUar of his busmess 
was the Edinburgh Remew, which then had the field to 
itself, and was taken m by educated readers of all parties, 
m spite of its Whig opinions — which Scott detested. 
Jeffrey’s review of Marrmm had been sharply critical 
and, naturally enough, Scott had not been pleased. More- 
over, the Review’s Whiggidmess so far repelled him that 
he ceased to write for it But m October 1808, there 
appeared an article on the Pemnsular struggle which so 
offended Scott by its leaning towards Napoleon that he 
wrote to Constable: 

" The ‘ Edmburgh Review ’ had become such as to render it 
impossible for me to contmue a contnbutor to it. Now, it is 
such as I can no longer contmue to receive or read it.” 

Added to this was a personal quarrel between Scott and 
one of Constable’s partners, who had qioken m a way 
which Scott resented about the agreement for the Swift. 

John Murray, first of the dynasty — ^then a young and 
enterprising publisher — smelt trouble, came up north and 
got in touch with BaHantyne, from whom he found that 
Scott’s discontent, pohtical and personal, had led to two 
sdiemes. Murray came on to A^estiel to discuss them. 

It was proposed, first, to set up, as a branch of the 
pxintmg busmess, a new pubhshmg house m Edmburgh, 
under the charge of John Baltantyne Secondly, it was 
proposed to bring out an Edinburgh Annual Register which 
^ould be a local Tory nval to the accormt and review of 
politics given m the Edinburgh Remew. To these projects, 
both hostile to Constable’s ascendancy, Murray added a 
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third He sohdted Scott's help m estabhshmg a Toiy 
quarterly, which GifiEord should edit, 

Scott — always a fightmg man — ^thought this “a good 
plot, good fnends, and fuU of expectation — an excellent 
plot, very good fnends,’**^ So he wrote to Ellis, biddmg 
him “remember his swadung blow,” and take a hand in 
the good work He wrote also to Gifford a long and 
admirable letter indicatmg the hnes which should be fol- 
lowed, and offering help of aU sorts. There is no need to 
say that the Quarterly, as it came eventually to be called, 
proved a formidable nval to the Edtnburgh and justified 
the great exertions which Scott made to help in launching 
it. 

John Murray was a sound man to back : John Ballantyne 
was a horse of another colour — ^and of very different stay- 
ing power. But the firm of John Ballantyne and Co., book- 
sellers, Edinburgh, was duly launched, Scott contnbutmg 
half the capital as his own share — and lendmg another 
fourth to be the share of James. Also, the Edinburgh 
Annual Register was duly announced. 

The publishing house got a noble send-off, for the Lady 
of the Lake, issued m May i8io, went as well as the others. 
Scott received two thousand gumeas as author, and was 
of course entitled to half the publishers’ profits as well; 
but how these internal arrangements worked out is past 
discovery. On the other hand, if the poet was the Ballan- 
t3mes’ blessing, he was also them bane; he must be held 
responsible for having entrusted an edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher's plays to Henry Weber, an impecunious Ger- 
man, who had done some drudgery for him, and this went 
very wrong. Again, Dr. John Jamison, a learned old fnend 
of Scott, had written a book on the History of the Culdees, 
about whom so httle is known that even Lockhart entirely 
mfedescnbes these primitive devotees of the Celtic Church. 
Scott pressed for its publication; and not unnaturally the 
bully tome did not sell. Fmancially, it was not even a 
coal cart. 

Then the Edinburgh Animal Roister, aimounced to 
aj^ar twice yearly, was a worry also; for Scott was 
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pledged to keep it going. Southey acted as editor for 
its historical side — and it was certainly a pleasure for 
Scott to put money into Southey's purse, he thoroughly 
hked and esteemed that good Tory man of letters. But 
it was a deal of prmt to provide yearly, and Scott shared 
in the responsibihty for providmg, and not even his na-mp 
could make it sell However, m his pnvate" capacity, he 
prospered exceedmgly Literature apart, his .Old Man of the 
Sea was lifted off his shoulders — ^without even bemg kiUed, 
for Mr. Home became pensionable and Scott succeeded, 
so that he had a fixed aimual salary of £i,6oo a year from 
January 1812, onwards, over and above his pnvate 
property, his wife’s mcome and his hterary earnings On 
the other hand, as partner in Ae bookselling firm, he saw 
habihties mounting up agamst him. 

None the less, trouble never came to Walter Scott m 
the Ashestiel days ; at least, not the trouble that is worry. 
It was of course a sore trouble m a way, when Camp died. 
The dog had been house-ndden for long, and could not 
follow his master ndmg; but every day when the cloth 
was bemg laid for dinner, the servant would say, “Camp, 
the Shirra’s commg home by the ford,” or “ commg home by 
the hiU,” and Camp would go out by the back door to 
the nver, or front door to the bndge over the bum, and 
meet his master. It was m Edinburgh that he died, about 
January 1809, and he was buned m the garden opposite 
the window where Scott used to sit wntmg Scott’s eldest 
daughter could remember the whole family standing out 
m the moonhght, as Scott himself levelled the sod over 
Camp “with the saddest expression of face she had ever 
seen in him’’ Scott was to have dmed out that day, 
but sent an apology on account of the death of a “a dear 
old friend ’’ 

There was black trouble, too, about Scott’s youngest 
brother, Daniel, who, after failure m busmess, went to the 
West Indies where Ellis, at Scott’s request, got hun some 
OTiplo3nnent. He did no good there, but the final disgrace 
was one which Walter Scott could not pardon. Sent out 
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to serve against some negro mutmeers, he showed cowardice 
so discreditably that he was shipped home His mother 
took him m, and he died young, but Walter Scott would 
neither speak to him hvmg, nor wear moummg for him 
dead Twenty years later, the Fair Maid of Perth was 
wntten, which attempts to make the case for a failure 
m courage, and Scott told Lockhart that he meant a sort 
of expiation -'I have now learned to have more toler- 
ance and compassion than I had m those days ” 

The other brother, Thomas, who cost him much 
trouble and expense, never had a hard word from his 
elder ; though for his sake Scott was mvolved m a quarrel 
with a fnend 

As Clerk of the Session, he had the power to appomt 
certam subordmates, and one of these posts, carrying a 
salary of £400, fell vacant. His brother was ehgible, and 
was m financial distress; but Scott thought it fair to 
promote a man who had long served m the office. But 
he appomted Thomas Scott to this man’s place at £250. 
The duties could be, and often had been, discharged by 
deputy, and when Thomas Scott was obliged to flee from 
his creditors to the Isle of Man, it was so arranged, till a 
composition should be made with the creditors But 
meanwhile a Commission of Judicature decided to abolish 
this post amongst others — ^recommendmg a scheme of 
compensation for the men discharged Under this, Thomas 
Scott stood to receive about £130 a year. The Bill em- 
bodying this proposal was brought by the Tory Govern- 
ment to the House of Lords m 1810, and there the Whig 
peers fell on its provisions, singhng out this case as a ]ob, 
and emphasisu^ the connection with the poet. Lord 
Holland ^oke and voted m this sense; but the clause 
passed. Walter Scott’s view was that his brother lost 
£250 a year which no power but an Act of Parliament 
could have taken from him, and that, fax from being over- 
compensated, he was a sufierer, and he wrote to his brother 
that when Lord Holland was m Edinburgh, at an accidental 
meeting, “I remembered his part in your affair and cut 
him with as httle remorse as an old p^ ” He firmly 
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believed that Holland had spoken out of Whig partisan- 
ship to hurt a prominent Tory. 

It must not be forgotten that although Scott was good- 
natured and lovable beyond all ordinary measure, he was 
also fierce. Hogg, who knew him well, always declared 
that Colonel Mannenng was an exact portrait of the 
author; and the Colonel is not represented fis havmg an 
easy temper. 

It is pleasant to turn from these to the happier memories 
of Ashestiel and its penod The children were a great 
and growing joy, for Scott was one of the men who had 
no care for babies, but loved the young from the puppy 
stage onward. They ran m and out of his study like the 
dogs, but, unlike the dogs, they were allowed to interrupt 
and demand a story in the middle of his wnting. He 
taught the boys himself when they were m the country, 
and owns that Walter, the eldest, yawned over his Latm 
till the teacher's own jaws "ached m sympathy.” On 
Sunday, the Shirra read “English pnnted prayers” to 
his family, and not a few neighbours preferred to take this 
mstead of kirk-gomg. No horses were allowed out that 
day, but the family (and dogs) walked after the Sunday 
reading to some favourite spot — ^generally near the rumed 
tower of Ehbank — ^and picmcked there out-of-doors If 
it was a wet day, he told them stones taken from the Bible 
which, as LocMiart says, he knew by heart, and mdeed, 
the Waverley Novels prove it. 

Then there was the care of the place — ^the forestry, in 
which he was assiduous, though he planted as weU as fanned 
for his cousin's profit. He wrote to Joanna Baillie in 
i8io: 

" The planting and cultivation of trees always seemed to me 
the most mterestmg occupation of the country. I cannot enter 
into the spmt of common vulgar farmmg, thor^h I am doomed 
to carry on, m a small extent, that losmg trade. It never 
occurrOT to me to be a bit more happy because my turnips were 
better than my neighbours ; and as for ff'tmng (over-seemg) my 
shearers, as we very emphatically term it in Scotland, I am 
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always too happy to get out of the way, that I may hear them 
aughing at a ^stance when on the harvest ngg 

'' So every servant takes his course, 

And bad at first, they all grow worse ' 

" I mean for the purposes of agriculture — ^for my hind shall 
kill a salmon and my plough-boy find a hare sitting, with any 
man in the Forest But planting and pruning trees I could 
work at from morning till night, and if ever my poetical 
revenues enable me to have a few acres of my own, that is one of 
the pnncipal pleasures I look forward to There is, too, a sort 
of self-congratulation, a little tickhng self-flattery in the idea 
that, while you are pleasing and amusing yourself, you are 
seriously contnbutmg to the future welfare of the country, and 
that your very acorn may send its future ribs of oak to future 
victories like Trafalgar '' 

Over and above all this, there was the growing fame 
which he was not so morose as to refuse enjoying In 
1809 he went to London, staymg as usual with French 
Huguenot refugees, the Dumergues, friends of his wife, 
through whom, then and thereafter, he came to know 
many French people But he saw much this time of his 
newly-made fnend, Morritt, whose house was in Portland 
Place, and who says: 

During this sojourn of 1809, the homage paid him would 
have turned the head of any less-gifted man of eminence It 
neither altered his opimons, nor produced the affectation of 
despising it , on the contrary, he received it, cultivated it, and 
repaid it in its own com ' All this is very flattering,' he would 
say, ' and very civil , and if people are amused with heanng me 
tell a parcel of old stones, or reate a pack of ballads to lovely 
young girls and gaping matrons, they are easily pleased, and 
a man would be very ill-natured who would not give pleasure 
so cheaply conferred/ If he dmed with us and found any new 
faces, ' Well, do you want me to play lion to-day^ ' was his 
usual question — I will roar if you hke it to your heart's con- 
tent/ He would, indeed, in such cases put forth all his inimit- 
able powers of entertamment — ^and day after day surprised me 
by their unexpected extent and vanety Then, as the party 
dwindled, and we were left alone, he laughed at himself,* quoted, 
*Yet know that I one Snug the jomer am — ^no hon fierce/ etc, 
— and was at once himself again/* 
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But the pleasantest of Scott's days were always spent 
in Scotland, and m the summer of 1809, when the Courts 
rose, he took his wife and his eldest daughter mto the 
Highland country which he had always loved, and which 
was now to be the scene of a poem In his young days he 
had stayed with his college fnend, Buchanan, Laird of 
Cambusmore, and Loch Katrme left a lastmg-mark on his 
mmd, now, he came back to it, and among the hiUs and 
waters themselves he wrote the story of the stag-hunt 
with which the Lady of the Lake opens At Buchanan 
House Lady Lomsa Stuart and her fnend Frances. Lady 
Douglas (his fnend also) were then staymg, and Scott 
rode to recite to them what was still hot from his fancy 
There must be hundreds who, like myself, were brought 
up on that wonderful piece of narrative, and who can 
read it again and agam with renewed enjoyment, five 
generations after it was wntten; but it is easy to guess 
how it must have stirred those two finely sensitive hsteners 
when it came still hot from the maker’s anvil 

The Lady of the Lake is, by general admission, better 
composed as a narrative than Scott’s other long poems, 
and It was thought out as a whole before the wntmg 
began; for while staymg at Cambusmore m the very days 
when the stag-hunt was being wntten, he tned out the 
possibihty of ndmg from Coilantogle Ford (where the nver 
leaves Loch Veimachar) to Stirhng Castle withm the space 
of three hours — ^which is a feat assigned to Fitzjames m the 
Fifth Canto. 

None other of Scott’s poems has so much marginal 
comment of happy mcident He himself has told (m the 
Introduction wntten twenty years later) how, while it was 
in the making, a farmer fnend, not book-learned but in- 
telhgent and a passionate sportsman, dmed at Ashestiel. 
Scott decided to try on him the effect of the First Canto. 


“ He placed his hand across his brow, and listened with great 
attention through the whole account of the stc^-hunt, till the 
dogs throw themselves into the lake to follow their master, 
who embarks with Ellen Douglas He then started up with a 
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sudden exclamation, struck his hand on the table, and declared, 
in a -^roice of censure calculated for the occasion, that the dogs 
must have been totally ruined by bemg permitted to take the 
water after such a severe chase " 


Cadell, Constable’s partner, who in 1810 was only an 
apprentice, notes that no book by Scott was ever more 
keenly looked for m Scotland or more ardently received 
“Crowds set off to view the scenery of Loch Katrme, till 
then comparatively unknown — ^and every house and mn 
m that neighbourhood was crammed with a succession of 
visitors. The posthorse duty m Scotland rose m an extra- 
ordmary degree, and contmued to do so for a number 
of years, the author’s succeedmg works keeping up the 
enthusiasm for our scenery which he had thus originally 
created.” 

No accountant could ever cipher the debt that hotel- 
keepers m Scotland, and all the attendant strmg of coach- 
men, ostlers and gilhes, owe to Walter Scott , and he was 
not a httle proud of this result of his minstrelsy. He had 
no contempt for the tourist, and no desire to keep his 
country and countrymen under a glass case, secure agamst 
contamination of vulgarity. 

Highlanders took him to their heart. In the year after 
the Lady of the Lake appeared he went on a tour to the 
Hebrides, and one mcident of the visit to Staffa he told 
himself, m a letter to Joanna Bailhe. 


“ I had become a sort of favounte with the Hebndean boat- 
men, I suppose from my anxiety about their old customs, and 
they were much pleased to see me get over the obstacles which 
stopped some of the party So they took the whim of solemnly 
chnstening a great stone seat at the mouth of the cavern, Clachan- 
an-Bairdh, or the Poet’s Stone It was consecrated with a 
pibroch, which the echoes rendered tremendous, and a glass of 
whisky, not poured forth in the anaent mode of libation, but 
turned over the throats of the assistants The head boatman, 
whose father had been himself a bard, made me a speech on 
the occasion; but as it was in Gaelic, I could only receive it 
as a siUy beauty does a fine-spun compliment — ^bow, and say 
nothing.” 
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Scott treats' the complunent with his habitual tone of 
banter, but he adds “Strange as it may seem, the men 
were qmte serious ” If he had known Gaelic, he might 
easily have been too much moved to joke about it at all, 
and might have understood that the tnbute came .from a 
man who probably could neither read nor write, but pro- 
bably, also, if he was a bard’s son, canned m*his memory 
as much poetry as Scott himself It is a sajfe wager, any- 
how, that the memory of that day has not been allowed 
to die out, and that Clachan-an-Bhairdh is stiU known 
and shown. 

But tribute came also of a kmd and from a quarter to 
which Scott could never feign mdifierence. Adam Fergus- 
son had been one his mtimates m days of college debating 
societies; later, he was an ongmal member of The Club; 
he had been of the party when Scott first saw the Tros- 
sachs — ^the famous gorge that fi,gures so largely in the 
poem. Now, m i8ii, Adam Fergusson was a company 
officer in the “Black Cuffs’’ as the regiment hked to be 
known — ^then part of the “fiightmg Third Division’’ under 
WeUmgton in the Penmsula He wrote to say that when 
the Lady of the Lake first came mto his possession on the 
hnes of Torres Vedras, he got nightly mvitations to “read 
and illustrate passages of it’’ in other messes Supphes 
were short, he added, “and m gratitude I am bound to 
declare that to the good offices of the Lady I owed many 
a mce shce of ham and rummer of hot punch, which I 
assure you were amongst the most welcome favours that 
one officer could bestow on another dunng the long ramy 
mghts of January and February i8ii ’’ 

The letter ended with demand for a copy of the music 
of the Boat Song, “Hail to the Chief’’ “If you can as- 
sist us in this, on every performance a flowmg bumper 
wiE go roimd to the Bard ’’ 

But there was a chmax to the story. Fergusson found 
himself with his company on a front exposed to artillery 
fibre; the men were ordered to he flat; and the captam 
kneehng at the head of them read aloud the descnption 
of the battle in the Sixth Canto — only interrupted by 
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“a joyous huzza, whenever the French shot struck the 
bank close above them.” 

Yet, for a’ that, and a’ that, James Ballantyne came 
mto Scott’s hbrary shortly after the Lady was published, 
and found his daughter Sophia there — a girl of thirteen. 
Ballant3me asked her how she hked the Lady of the Lake 
“ Her answer,” he says, "was given with perfect simphcity : 
‘Oh, I have not read it papa says there is nothing so bad 
for young people as reading bad poetry ’ ” 

He could mdeed, as he wrote m the Introduction, “with 
honest truth exculpate himself from havmg been at any 
time a partisan of his own poetry even when it was, m 
the highest fashion with the milhon ” None the less 
when his daughter grew to be a bnUiant yoimg woman, 
one of the dehghts of his hfe was to hear her smg “Young 
Lochmvar.” 

If we are now to cnticise and analyse, it should first 
be noted that Scott here abandoned the practice of break- 
ing up his narrative with somethmg of a wholly different 
mterest, yet he still preludes to each canto, like music 
before the curtam rises, and this time he uses the Spen- 
serian stanza — ^and uses it weU, m a fashion entirely 
his own 

As to the mam story, there is no need to praise the 
sts^-himt, while men are capable of bemg dehghted with 
narrative verse, that passage will dehght them. Apart 
from this, there is excellent narrative at the dose of the 
Second Canto when Malcolm Graeme will take from Roderick 
Dhu “not the poor service of a boat”, but swims his pas- 
sage; yet in the scenes which follow, the simphdty and 
natural truth is offset by an over-emphatic piece of 
gobhmy. 

Gaehc stories tempted all in Scott that answered to 
German witchraismg; and he let himself go here But 
then, once agam we come back to nature, and to Scott’s 
passion for speed, in the story of mustermg the clan and 
sendmg out the Fiery Cross In the Fourth and Fifth 
Cantos where the Scottidi kmg, adventurmg in disguise, 
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meets the Chief of Clan Alpine, much has faded , yet much 
retams its vitahty — chiefly the passage {which Mr Kipling 
has nvalled rather than imitated m his Ballad of East and 
West) when the Chief's whistle calls up his lurkmg clan 
from bush and heather, till his waved hand bids, “each 
wamor vanish where he stood.” The whole of that scene, 
with its sudden changes, is brought vividly' before the 
eye, even the last eight lines wiU recall it.. 

“ The wind’s last breath had toss’d m air 
Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair. 

The next but swept a lone hiU-side, 

Where heath and fern were wavmg wide 
The sun’s last glance was glinted back. 

From spear and glaive, from targe and jack. 

The next, all unreflected, shone 
On bracken green and cold grey stone.” 

Then there is the sword fight, sabre agamst broad- 
sword, and the whole essence of it is packed into one 
brief hne : 

“ Fitzjames’ blade was sword and shield.” 

Diffuse as he is, Scott can excel in terseness, as when 
he makes his Ellen say of her lover : 

” He goes to do — ^what I had done 
Had Douglas' daughter been his son ” 

For descnption, there are passages upon passages 
admirable as this, that pictures the mountam path to 
Vennachar. 

“ An hundred men might hold the post 
With hardihood against a host, 

The rugged mountain’s scanty doak 
Was dwarfish shrubs of birch and oak. 

With shmgles bare, and chffs between. 

And patches bnght of bracken green. 

And heather black, that waved so high, 

It held the copse in rivalry. 
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But where the lake slept deep and still, 
Dank osiers fringed the swamp and hill, 
And oft both path and hill were tom. 
Where wintry torrents down had borne. 
And heap’d upon the cumber’d land 
• Its wreck of gravel, rocks, and sand” 


Or this again, which bnngs to the mmd’s eye all that 
background of lake and mountam Malise, the runner, 
is sped from the island with his Fiery Cross: 


" High stood the henchman on the prow , 

So rapidly the barge-men row. 

The bubbles, where they launch’d the boat. 
Were all unbroken and afloat. 

Dancing in form and npple still. 

When it had near’d the mainland hill. 

And from the silver beach’s side 
Still was the prow three fathom wide, 
WTien hghtly bounded to the land 
The messenger of blood and brand ” 


The battlepiece does not seem to us perhaps so good as 
it did to Fergusson’s soldiers under the French guns; but 
in the last canto, especially m the opening descnption of 
James’s mercenary troops m the Guard Room at Stirling 
We get a fuller foretaste of the Waverley Novels than 
elsewhere m Scott’s poems 

All this may be disputable Detach myself as I will, 
I cannot be sure of judging here even as competent men 
of my own generation will judge. But once agam, some 
of the lyrics mset here, with a profusion beyond that of 
the earlier romances, seem to have earned their place in 
the abidmg treasure house. The famous boat song, "Hail 
to the Chief,” has perhaps too mudi of the regimental 
band m its cadences , the guardroom song ” Our vicar still 
preaches,” is not to be ranked higher than Fnar Tuck’s 
baUad in Ivanhoe of the Barefooted Fnars — yet who else 
but Scott could have written either of these lusty thmgs? 
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There is more real poetry in the " lay of the Impnsoned 
Huntsman ” : 


“ I wish I were, as I have been. 

Hunting the hart m forests green,” 

and the ballad of Alice Brand is better worAy of a place 
in the Minstrelsy than anything of his own that Scott 
included in 1803 — ^Lastly, there is Ellen’s song, “Soldier, 
rest, thy warfare o’er,” and there is the Coronach, “He 
is gone on the moimtam, he is lost to the forest.” These two 
were mcluded in the Golden Treasury that Palgrave made 
with Tennyson’s advice ; and simple as they are, they can, 
m their own way, hold their place beside an37thing of their 
time. 

One last word — ^The poem begins with an invocation to 
the Harp of the North ; the close recalls that openmg This 
envoy has three stanzas, of which the first and the second 
have the impersonal note that is proper to a minstrel — 
singing as it were in the pubhc eye; but m the third, it 
happens, as now and agam m this so versatile and pro- 
lific writer, that something gushes out, more intimate, 
m all probabihty, than ever Scott disclosed to man or 
woman It is a common phenomenon of artistry 

“ That to the world I will confide 
That’s hid from all the world beside ” 


Here is the sudden rush of disclosure from this “rattle- 
scuUed person, half qiortsman, half lawyer,” so free a 
companion to all, yet always strugghng with a stoicism 
hke some Norse vifang’s, to keep down and out of sight 
an old, aching wound 


“ Yet once again farewell, thou Mmstrel harpi 
Yet once again forgive my feeble sway. 
And httle reck I of the censure sharp 
May idly cavil at an idle lay. 
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Much have I owed thy strains on hfe’s long way, 
Through secret woes the world has never known. 
When on the weary night dawn’d wearier day. 

And bitterer was the gnef devour’d alone. 

That I o’erhve such woes. Enchantress* is thine own,” 

One should never forget that under the happy, active 
busy, and prosperous man there was this capacity of 
suffermg, marlsed by these scars of remembered misery. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Move to Abbotsford 
1812-13 

After the pubhcation of the Lady of the Lake, Scott, as 
he was well entitled to do, planned hohday, and his first 
thought was “to take a peep at Lord Wellington and his 
merry men in Portugal.” But Mrs Scott was frightened 
by the idea, and he gave it up, regretfully. “I daresay I 
should have picked up some cunous materials for battle 
scenery,” he wrote to Joanna Bailhe, and he goes on to 
say how a friend of his had made the expedition, durmg Wel- 
Imgton’s retreat to Torres Vedras, and, ndmg through the 
deserted country, finally heard a Highland bagpipe playmg 
“The Garb of Old Gaul”' so guided, fell mto the arms of a 
Scotch regiment, and attachmg hunself to it as a volunteer 
diaip-diooter saw and took part m the battle of Busaco, 
There is no doubt that Scott envied him his expenence 
About the desire to observe his own reactions and those of 
other men under fire, he says nothmg, but he does speak 
as a wnter much impressed by what he gathered from this 
more privileged observer. 

“ The narrative was very simply told, and conveyed, better 
than any I have seen, the impressions which such scenes are 
likely to make when they have the effect (I had almost said 
the charm) of novelty I don’t know why it is, I never found a 
soldier could give me an idea of a battle I beheve their mmd 
is too much upon the tactique to regard the picturesque, just as 
the lawyers care very little for an eloquent speech at the Bar, 
if it does not show good doctrme The technical phrases of the 
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military art, too, are unfavourable to convey a descnption of 
the concomitant terror and desolation that attends an engage- 
ment/^ 

It IS needless to say how passionately this bom soldier, 
debarred "'from his natural bent, followed the Penmsular 
struggle. Evan when he went from Edmburgh to Ashestiel 
for the week-end, he would not travel without the big map 
on which he kept the French and Bntish positions marked 
out by pins. His zeal was the more, because his forecast 
had been justified would to God Wellesley were now 
at the head of the English m Spam,'" he wrote to Elhs m 
December 1808, and in April 1811, after the news of 
Barossa, he wrote to Morritt a passage which might have 
full apphcation to later and greater events . 

** I rejoice with the heart of a Scotsman in the success of Lord 
Wellington, and with all the pride of a seer to boot. I have been 
for three years proclaiming him as the only man we had to trust 
to — a man of talent and genius — ^not deterred by obstacles, not 
fettered by prejudices, not immured within the pedantnes of his 
profession — ^but playing the general and the hero, when most 
of our military commanders would have exhibited the dnU- 
serjeant, or at best the adjutant These campaigns will teach 
us what we have long needed to know, that success depends, 
not on the nice drilling of regiments, but upon the grand move- 
ments and combinations of an army We have been hitherto 
polishing hmges, when we should have studied the mechanical 
union of a huge machine Now — our army begin to see that 
the grand secret, as the French call it, consists only in umon, 
joint exertion, and concerted movement This will enable us 
to meet the dogs on fair terms as to numbers, and for the rest, 

* My soul and body on the action both ' " 

Smce he could not help otherwise, his pen was busy with 
wntmgs on the war for the Edinburgh Register, and with a 
new project described m the same letter. 

“ Particularly I meditate some wild stanzas referring to 
the Pemnsula , if I can lick them into any shape, I hope to get 
something handsome from the booksellers for the Portuguese 
sufferers * Silver and gold have I none, but that which I have 
I will give unto them ' My lyrics are called the Vision of Don 
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Roderick you remember the story of the last Gothic King of 
Spam descending mto an enchanted cavern to know the fate 
of the Moonsh invasion — ^that is my machinery Pray don’t 
mention this, for some one will snatch up the subject, as I have 
been served before , and I have not written a hne yet I am 
going to Ashestiel for eight days, to fish and rhyme ” ^ 

By July his "Vision ” was ready, and sold Lord Dalkeith 
wrote with justice* 

“ Those with ample fortunes and thicker heads may easily 
give 100 guineas to a subscription, but the man is really to be 
envied who can draw that sum from his own brains, and apply 
the produce so benefiaally and to so exalted a purpose ’’ 

As a piece of literature, the poem does not take rank with 
the Scottish metrical romances, and although it had the 
success which attends such utterances from a popular 
author at a time of national excitement, the judicious were 
not deceived. His talent m verse was for narrative — ^and 
the Spensenan stanza which he adopted lent itself ill to his 
galloping speed. In truth the only stanzas that have lasting 
ment concern the poet, not his theme In the Introduction 
he speaks of himself and his compeers as, 

"Weak mmstrels of a laggard day 
SkiU’d but to mutate an elder page ’’ 

Yet to such the victones of Wellmgton have given, he says, 
“a theme for Milton’s mighty hand ’’ He calls upon the 
mountains and the torrents where Bard and Druid were 
nursed: 


" Oh, if your wilds such minstrelsy retam. 

As sure your changeful gales seem oft to say. 
When sweepmg wild and sinking soft agam. 

Like trumpet-jubilee, or harp’s wild sway; 

If ye can echo such tnumphant lay. 

Then lend the note to him has loved you long; 
Who pious gather’d each tradition grey, 

That floats your sohtary wastes ^ong. 

And with affection vam gave them new vdce in song 
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For not till now, how oft soe’er the task 
Of truant verse hath bghten’d graver care. 

From muse or sylvan was he wont to ask. 

In phrase poetic, inspiration fair. 

Careless he gave his numbers to the air , 

•»They came unsought for, if applauses came; 

Nor for himself prefers he now the prayer , 

Let- but his verse befit a hero’s fame, 

Immortd be the verse — ^forgot the poet’s name'” 

As for the poem itself, it is no more than a piece of poetic 
joumahsm, but it should be recognised that the Scottish 
minstrel gave fair play aU round, and exated no jealousies 
m that force of hardy fighting men from the Three Kmg- 
doms. "I can assure you,” Adam Fergusson wrote from 
Lisbon, "the Pats are to a man enchanted with the picture 
drawn of their countiymen, and the mention of the great 
man himself.” 

Don.Rodenck, however, was literally an unpremeditated 
effort, and though Scott, when he began to write, was a 
hasty worker, yet he did not embark on a poem without long 
forethought; and already one was in cogitation. Failing 
the Pemnsular adventure, he took the long excursion to the 
Hebrides of which mention has already been made; and the 
land and water which he visited fumidied the settmg for 
his Lord of the Isles. Years were to go by before that poem 
was written; another metrical romance was by this time 
already shaping m his mind. But once more, as after the 
completion of the Lay, so after he had launched The Lady of 
the Lake, his own mstinct turned to prose. In September 
1810, he sent to Ballantjme the fragment of W<m)erley which 
Erskine had seen and shghted, in 1805. Ballantjme’s 
answer, though cntical, was not discouraging. 

"Should you go on? My opinion is clearly — certainly. 
I have no doubt of success, though it is impossible to guess 
how much.” 

But, as Lockhart writes, the same letter mentioned that 
the Lay’s eleventh edition was just ready, and the sixth of 
the IMy of the Lake ivas already on order; and it diould 
be rememtered that by all the standards of that period, 
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when the prestige of poetry — ^thanks firstly to Scott himself 
— stood higher than for half a century, and when prose 
fiction had fallen mto a slough of despond, a poet who planned 
to write novels seemed to be climbing downwards. At 
aU events, Scott agam put the manuscnpt asjde, and 
by the next summer his imagmation was quite other- 
wise occupied. He had begun to create his oWn Tweedside 
home. 

The first sight of that haugh and brae — ^level meadow 
and hill slope — ^by Tweedside, dated from a day when his 
father, drivmg from Selkirk to Melrose, stopped the carriage 
and said, " We must get out here, Walter, and see a thmg 
quite m your fine.” For Mr Scott’s apprentice clerk was 
already recognised as an impassioned antiquary. Father 
and son walked up the brae for about half a mile and then 
the father showed the Tumagam stone, whose story hnked 
it to the last great Clan battle of the Border. 

Scott, with his lease of Ashestiel run out, was bound to 
look for a home, and a home m his sheriffdom Two farms 
were available, each with a cottage on it, runnmg back side 
by side from the right-hand bank of Tweed One of these 
included m its hmits the Tumagam stone — ^and Scott, who 
wanted to acquire both, bought this one, for £4,000 Half 
of this was lent on mortgage by his elder brother. Major 
John Scott; such investments were the most usual kmd 
of family arrangement The other half had to be raised 
by the Ballantynes, as an advance on the proceeds of a 
promised new poem. This was a more serious and more 
novel mortgage. Yet, after aU, not so novel Scott told 
Crabbe that he had written the Lay of the Last Mtnstrel 
for the purpose of buymg a new horse for the Volunteer 
Cavalry — which probably means no more than that he 
hurried up a work long hangmg by him with this mentonous 
object ; and Marmton, while its completion was still m 
progress, was pudied mto prmt to retneve a brother's 
diflByculties. Still, up to this pomt Scott had never senously 
relied on the money result of a literary effort to support 
his own way of hfe. Now for the first time he dehberately 
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put Pegasus mto harness, bound for cash considerations to 
frumish a metrical romance, and thereby to pay for certain 
lands 

That was no matter to cry about The same Pegasus 
had proved his abihties, and his owner undertook no more 
for him than he was well able to perform , and the stake was 
not a big one; seemg that Scott had now his clear two 
thousand a year, over and above what he might earn from 
literature. At this very tune he was m process of eammg 
£1,500 from Constable for the edition of Swift, without 
countmg considerable payments from the Quarterly Revtm 
for which he wrote two or three articles yearly. The land 
was bought from an old fnend. Dr. Douglas, the mmister of 
Galashiels — ^the same mmister to whom Mrs Cockbum had 
descnbed, thirty-four years earher, her impressions of 
Walter Scott’s astomshmg six-year-old son Four thousand 
pounds sounds a good deal for about a hundred acres with 
a small farm house, havmg “a common kail-yard on one 
flank, and a stanng bam of the Doctor’s erection on the 
other, while m front appeared a filthy pond covered with 
ducks and duckweed, from which the whole tenement 
had denved the unharmonious designation of Clarty Hole.” 
This language is Lockhart’s. Scott himself wrote to Leyden 
"The place looks at present very like ‘poor Scotland’s 
gear ’ It consists of a bank and haugh as poor and bare 
as' Sir John Falstaff’s regiment ’’ But the barer the canvas, 
the finer the field for imagmation, and Scott, m love with 
his purchase, let Leyden know as much. “It has a wild 
sohtary air and commands a splendid reach of the Tweed , 
and to sum all m the words of Touchstone, ‘ it is a poor 
thmg, but mme own’ ’’ 

The one thing that he did not tell L^den, nor anybody 
except possibly Erskme, was that, having lent some 
thousands to the Ballantynes to finance the publishing 
firm, he had now borrowed a couple of thousands from the 
firm to whidi he made his advance, and in this way had 
begun the inextncable confusion of his own most prosperous 
and well based private affairs with the fortunes of a 
speculative concern, managed by men who were not good 
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men of business. — ^It is hard for those who love Scott to be 
in love with Abbotsford — even for the sake of all it meant 
to him. 

What it meant m the outset was modest enough, and 
loveable enough to appease the austerest judges. Jn a letter 
of his first fine frenzy, when he launches hospitable appeals 
to his wife's brother, the Indian official, he 'descnbes the 
farm, “of which I shall keep fifty acres m pasture and tillage 
and plant aU the rest,” and goes on : 

“ I mtend building a small cottage here for my summer abode, 
bemg obliged by law, as well as induced by inchnation, to make 
this county my residence for some months every year This 
IS the greatest madent which has lately taken place in our 
domestic concerns, and I assure you we are not a little proud 
of bemg greeted as land and lady of Abbotsford We will give 
a grand gala when we take possession of it, and as we are very 
clannish m this comer, all the Scotts in the country, from the 
Duke to the peasant, shall dance on the green, to the bagpipes, 
and drmk whisky punch. Now as this happy festival is to be 
deferred for more than a twelvemonth, dunng which our cottage 
is to be built, &c., &c , what is there to hinder brother and 
sister Carpenter from givmg us their company upon so gratifymg 
an occasion’ Pray, do not stay broihng yourself m India for a 
moment longer than you have secured comfort and compe- 
tence ” 

In plain terms, he was proud of his lairdship, though not 
the least proud of bemg the hon of London drawmg-rooms. 
He vsdued his success in hterature chiefly because it had 
helped him to what is the natural ambition of men in any 
community which has not completely lost the original 
stamp ; because it had made him the possessor of land. But 
his was not the mere pnde of ownership ; he was never more 
truly a poet than in his use of land. All his dreams were 
of plantation. When he wrote to Joanna Baillie, in whom 
he had found a sjnnpathetic mind, the fifty acres to be 
planted had grown to “from sixty to seventy.” The 
house was to have “only two spare bedrooms with dressmg- 
rooms, each of which will on a pinch, have a couch bed” — 
for it must learn to be elastic as Adiestiel was, against the 
calls of the “cousins and dumwas&esf* He recognised, too, 
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that there would be invasions of visitors, drawn simply by 
curiosity, and the poetess had evidently condoled m 
advance , but he could not shut the doors of his heart — ^let 
alone of his house — agamst them. 

'' As for ’the go-about folks, they generally pay their score one 
way or other , for you, who are always m the way of seeing, 
and commandiiig, and selecting your society, are too fastidious 
to understand how a dearth of news may make anybody wel- 
come that can tell one the current report of the day If it is 
any pleasure to these stragglers to say I made them welcome 
as strangers, I am sure that costs me nothmg — only I deprecate 
publication, and am now the less afraid of it that I think scarce 
any bookseller will be desperate enough to pnnt a new Scottish 
tour. Besides, one has the pleasure to tell over all the stones 
that have bored your fnends a dozen of times, with some degree 
of propriety In short, I think, hke a true Scotchman, that a 
stranger, unless he is very unpleasant indeed, usually bnngs 
a title to a welcome along with him 

Who could grudge a man hke this house and land of his 
own, even if Pegasus must go mto harness to pay for them^ 

Abbotsford the estate, it should be said, owes its name 
to the new possessor* the ford was there, just above the 
pomt where Gala flows mto the Tweed , all the lands that 
his lairdship mcluded had belonged to the Abbots of Mel- 
rose ; and so the name of the dwelling was to be Abbots- 
ford which should supersede “ Clarty Hole ** Heaven 
knows, the Mmstrel of Tweedside had a nght to borrow 
what pleased him from the feudal memones of Melrose; 
and the name he chose is now part of his own immortality. 
He was the strong man in his strength these days. '‘The 
outside of my head is waxing gnzzled,'" he wrote to Leyden 
in the letter which told of his new purchase, "but I cannot 
find that the snow has cooled either my bram or my heart.*' 

Perfermdum ingemum Scotorum — ^the old phrase might 
have been specially mvented for this Borderer His warm 
sanguine temper overmastered the canny Scot — ^who was 
in him too. "No Scotchman of his time was more entirely 
Scotch than Walter Scott ; the good and the not so good, 
which all Scotchmen mhent, ran through every fibre of 
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hun ” That is one of the true things which Carlyle said 
m an essay containing many other judgments by no 
means so true 

All the first begmnmgs of Abbotsford were cannily enough 
projected; but Scott’s first counsellor was not without 
the perfervid touch This was Mr Daniel Teny, who, 
after bemg trained as an architect, went on the stage, and 
was part of the company recruited by Henry. Siddons when 
he took a theatre m Edmbuigh As early as January i8io, 
Scott wrote to Joanna BaiUie with approval of Terry’s 
performance in her play The Fairy Legend and smce both 
he and his wife were ardent theatre-goers, and Terry was 
already a friend of the Ballantynes, poet and actor soon 
met Accordmg to Lockhart, the httle man fell m love 
with the big one; picked up even the tnck of his hand- 
writmg till Scott used to say that the most he could swear 
to of a given Scott manuscnpt was that it was either m his 
own hand or Terry’s, and the mimicry went so far that 
the actor, of Irish stock, bom m Bath, “spoke habitually 
with Scott’s tone and accent and kmt his eyebrows mto the 
sapie meditative frown.’’ But underneath these absurdities 
was a genume affection on both sides, nourished by Terry’s 
qiecial knowledge of the Elizabethan drama and of aU the 
antiquarian lore about “auld knicknackets” which gave 
him and Scott a common field of mterest — Terry then 
naturally was summoned down to Ashestiel soon after the 
purchase, and daily rode over the grounds at Abbotsford, 
plaimmg out the arrangements for house and garden. Terry 
also suggested an architect, Mr Stack, for "an ornamental 
cottage m the style of the old English vicarage house’’ — 
which was the project m the autumn of i8ii. But m 
1812, before buildmg had got far. Stack died, and Terry 
went to London to play at the Haymarket In London 
he remained, reporting to Scott of old books, old armour, 
and other possible purchases, emmently suitable for the 
dwellmg of an antiquanan mmstrel Meantime Scott had 
removed himself and his belongings mto what he describes 
in a letter to Bjuron as “a gardener’s hut’’; but the hut 
must have been elastic, for he told Teny , 
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'' Our flitting and removal from Ashestiel bafiied all descrip- 
tion, we had twenty-four cart-loads of the veriest trash m 
nature, besides dogs, pigs, poneys, poultry, cows, calves, bare- 
headed wenches, and bare-breeched boys 

He was e;yen more detailed when he wrote, from Ashestiel on 
May 25th, ‘ 1812, to Lady Alvanley while the flitting was m 
progress • 

“ I am under the necessity of being at this farm to super- 
intend the transference of my goods and chattels, a most mis- 
cellaneous collection, to a small property, about five miles down 
the Tweed, which I purchased last year The neighbours have 
been much delighted with the procession of my furmture, in 
which old swords, bows, targets, and lances, made a very con- 
spicuous show A family of turkeys was accommodated withm 
the helmet of some preux chevaher of ancient Border fame; 
and the very cows, for aught I know, were beanng banners and 
muskets I assure your ladyship that this caravan, attended by 
a dozen of ragged, rosy peasant children, carr3mig fishing-rods 
and spears, and leading poneys, greyhounds, and spamels, 
would, as it crossed the Tweed, have furnished no bad subject for 
the pencil, and really reminded me of one of the gypsey groups 
of Callot upon their march.” 

So accompanied, he took up his abode, at least durmg 
weekends (for the Court Session lasted till mid-July); 
and throughout that summer and autumn, one room served 
for dmmg-room, drawing-room, schoolroom, and study. 
Scott’s own desk and chair were curtained off, and there 
he would wnte among noises of workmen outside and 
children withm “As for the house and the poem,” he 
wrote to Momtt, “there are twelve masons hammenng 
at the one, and one poor noddle at the other — so they are 
both m progress ” 

Of course there were other things m progress also , there 
was the edition of Swift m mneteen volumes, mvolving 
endless research and correspondence, to say nothmg of the 
hfe which had to be written. This was work well worth 
while, to which Scott would not grudge his labour; but 
at this penod there fell on him one of the judgments which 
visit the good-natured. Idiss Anna Seward had been in 
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correspondence with him smce the pubhcation of the 
Minstrelsy ; he had paid her a visit at Lichfield ; she had 
wntten him endless letters, and he had, after his custom, 
rephed, though not on the same scale , mdeed once, when in 
mdignation at a protracted silence she had written that 
die never widied to hear from him agam, he had taken her 
at her word (“it was the crossest thmg I ever did m my 
hfe,” he told Lockhart) — only to be overwhelmed by more 
torrents. The end was that Miss Seward took on her not 
only to die but to appomt “ her fnend and correspondent 
Mr Walter Scott, of Edinburgh,” as hterary executor, 
charged with arrangmg for pubhcation her hterary remams 
which would be found “m a blue hair trunk tied together 
with a coloured silk braid.” In addition, she bequeathed 
to Constable, the pubhsher, her entire correspondence, 
in three trunks — ^mcludmg aU Scott's letters to her, and hers 
to him , for after the practice of that day she kept copies 
Scott owed much to his friendship with hterary women : 
Lady Louisa Stuart, Joanna BaiUie, and later ]^ss Edge- 
worth, added much more than a casual pleasure to his hfe. 
Miss Seward’s legacy was the pnce that he paid for them 
There is a note of Joanna BaiUie’s first impression of the 
author of the Lay, when the Mmstrel was in the first flush 
of his fame. She owned to disappomtment ; die had looked 
for “an ideal elegance and reflnement of feature ” 

“ But I said to myself, if I had been m a crowd, and at 
a loss what to do, I should have fixed on that face among a 
thousand as the sure mdex of the benevolence and the 
direwdness that could help me m any strait.” 

Miss Seward, at bottom, had the same perception when, 
like a bewildered female in a railway station, she flung 
the care of her hterary baggage on that shrewdness and 
benevolence which would certainly see the articles through, 
making (as Joaima Baillie would have scorned to do) a swift 
clutch at the particular arm on which she desired to present 
her candidature for Immortality ' 

Scott accepted the labour, mdeed he imposed on the 
house of Ballantyne three volumes of Miss Seward, which 
the prehminaiy Memoir by himself entirely failed tQ QaJry 
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off. Then he had to go to Constable and insist on reading 
his own letters and removing offhand references to his own 
contemporanes ; and also on shearing Miss Seward’s letters 
to him of some excessive flowermesses 

However, such affairs as these Walter Scott at the age of 
forty was weU able to take in his stride. But Pegasus was 
now m the shafts, as well as whatever more domestic animal 
drew the compiler’s chariots, and a poem demanded con- 
centration It was all the more necessary because this 
time he broke new ground, and crossed the Border. 

On December 20th, 1811, he had written from Edmburgh 
to Momtt : 

" And now, I have a grand project to tell you of Nothing 
less than a fourth romance, in verse, the theme, dunng the 
English civil wars of Charles I , and the scene, your own domam 
of Rokeby I want to build my cottage a little better than my 
hmited finances will permit out of my ordinary income, and 
although it IS very true than an author should not hazard his 
reputation, yet, as Bob Acres says, I really think Reputation 
should take some care of the gentleman in return ” 

The rest of the letter suggested a visit to “the borders of 
Lancashire and the caves of Yorkshire and so perhaps on to 
Derbydiire”: and it asked for guidance m local hterature 
and tradition. 

Morritt, after sending family history and the rest in 
profusion, wound up by pressing for a visit from the Scotts, 
and for companionship m the exploration He added : 

“ Should I, in consequence of your celebnty, be obhged to 
leave Rokeby, from the influx of cockney romancers, artists, 
illustrators, and sentimental tourists, I shall retreat to Ashestiel, 
or to your new cottage, and thus visit on you the sms of your 
writings At all events, however, I shall raise the rent of my 
inn at Greta-bndge on the first notice of your book, as I hear 
the people at Callander have made a fortune by you ” 

The visit was made in the autunm of 1812, and on the way 
Scott had evidence that Monitt’s views about the effect 
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on rents had justification. The family travelled, Scott being 
as usual, on the charger of the moment, and Mrs Scott in her 
carriage; the eldest boy and girl were now on ponies. 
They took Flodden on their way, that the children might 
hear history expounded where it was made At Flodden, 
Scott was recogmsed by a grateful innkeeper who'had done 
so well out of devotees of Marmton that he wanted leave to 
replace his sign by a new one, “The Scott’s*Head ” But 
the existing sign was a foammg tankard, the poet praised 
this work and said nothmg could be better. The landlord 
was inclmed to agree, but said he would hke his sign 
to be more connected with the tale that had brought him 
so much good custom. Would its author at least suggest 
a motto from the story of Flodden Fields Lockhart 
writes : 

" Scott opened the book at the death scene of the hero, and 
his eye was immediately caught by the ' inscription ’ m black 
letter 


Drink, weary pilgnm, dnnk and pray 
For the kmd soul of Sybil Grey 

' Well, my fnend,’ said he, ‘ what more would you have? 
You need but strike out one letter m the first of these lines, and 
make your pamter-man, the next time he comes this way, prmt 
between the jolly tankard and your own name 

" DRINK, weary pilgnm, drink and PAY ” 

The landlord, wise man, lost no time, -and when Scott 
made his way back, the signboard bore this mscnption. 

But what would Wordsworth have said? 

At Rokeby the poet demanded to be shown “a good 
robber’s cave and a church of the nght sort.” 

“ We rode out,” says Momtt, " and he found what he wanted 
in the ancient slate quames of Bngnal and the rmned Abbey of 
Eggleston. I observed him notmg down even the pecuhar little 
widd flowers and herbs that acadentafly grew round and on the side 
of a bold crag near his intended cave of Guy Denzil , and could 
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not help s^.ying, that as he was not to be upon oath in his work, 
daisies, violets, and primroses would be as poetical as any of 
the humble plants he was examining I laughed, in short, at his 
scrupulousness , but I understood him when he replied, ‘ that 
in nature herself no two scenes were exactly alike, and that 
whoever ^copied truly what was before his eyes, would possess 
the same Variety in his descriptions, and exhibit apparently an 
imagination as boundless as the range of nature m the scenes 
he recorded , whereas — ^whoever trusted to imagination, would 
soon find his ovm xmnd circumscnbed, and contracted to a few 
favourite images, and the repetition of these would sooner or 
later produce that very monotony and barrenness which had 
always haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of any but the 
patient worshippers of truth Besides which,’ he said, ‘local 
names and peculianties make a fictitious story look so much 
better in the face ’ In fact, from his bo5nsh habits, he was but 
half satisfied with the most beautiful scenery when he could not 
connect with it some local legend, and when I was forced some* 
times to confess with the Knife-grinder, ‘ Story f God bless 
you* I have none to tell, sir ' — ^he would laugh and say, ‘ then 
let us make one — ^nothing so easy as to make a tradition’ ” 


This passage has often been quoted — especially by Ruskin 
— as a guide to the true method of descnptive wntmg 
But Scott had the faculty of selection, and, as compared 
with Balzac, who multiplies detail tiU some of his pages 
read hke a botanist’s text book, and others like an auction- 
eer’s catalogue, Scott picks out those details which most 
swiftly recall the scene, and leaves the rest of it blank for 
the imagination to fill. 

Yet, significantly enough, no one should turn to Rokehy 
for illustration of this selective gift. Descnbmg the Borders, 
descnbmg Highland scenery, Scott works with a few bold 
touches, here by the banks of Tees, where he had come 
deliberately to study his background, impressions crowded 
on him , and though much is admirable wntmg, the essential 
is never rendered, as he rendered it time and again in the 
earher romances. 

Momtt, it is said, told Scott that this was the best 
poem of them all. The squire of Rokeby was no impartial 
judge, but he had some warrant for saymg that nowhere 
else had the art of constructing and telling a story m swift 
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verse been so capably practised by the poet. Scott bespoke 
Momtt’s approval for ‘ 'two or three songs, and particularly 
one in praise of Bngnal Banks, which I trust you will like — 
because, entre nous, I like them myself ” The world stdl 
shares that liking, and still would choose “ Bngnal Banks” 
even m preference to its compamon, ‘‘A weary lof is thme, 
fair maid.” “ Allen-a-Dale ” is in the '‘Young*Lodiinvar” 
stram, and surely goes mto the larger gathering of Scott’s 
lyncs which keep their vitality, even if it is not for the final 
handful by which he can claim rank m the company that 
has Bums for its chief 

Apart from this, Scott’s own observation to Ballantjme 
diould be noted “The world wiU not expect from me 
a poem of which the mterest turns upon character.” Yet 
the world was very soon to find out that Walter Scott’s 
real strength as an artist lay precisely m character; and the 
trath IS that when for the second time he put away the 
unfinished manuscnpt of Waverley, he turned to wnte what 
is virtually a Waverley Novel m verse ; a novel with the 
element of humour suppressed and with the narrative 
cramped by constraint of rh 3 mie : 

“ 'Tis mine to tell an onward tale. 

Hurrying as best I can along 
The hearers and the hasty song ” 

That gift needed a broader channel to flow m. But the 
central figure of the poem — which is dommated, as Scott 
h im self perceived, by a resolute ruffian — may compare 
with his later Burleys and Dirk Hatteraicks. And just 
for the narrative of a killing and a fight, when the ruffian 
dies “mute as fox ’mong manghng hounds,” not many 
things can better the last few stanzas. 

Yet when all is said, not many readers can be advised to 
seek their pleasure m Rokeby Pegasus did his day’s darg; 
the Ballantynes got well home on their advance; and the 
mstant popularity was great. But pubhc opimon has 
always justly valued this poem lower than the three fore- 
runners. 
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For a student of Scott’s biography, however, Rokehy 
has a special interest. Five years after its pubhcation, 
which took place in the spring of 1813, Miss Edgeworth 
wrote to him about his poems m general, with special com- 
ment on the study of the herome m Rokeby. Scott replied: 

" I have net read one of my poems smce they were prmted, 
exceptmg last year the Lady of the Lake, which I hked better 
than I expected, but not well enough to mduce me to go through 
the rest. . 

“ This much of Matilda I recollect — (for that is not so easily 
forgotten) — ^that she was attempted for the existmg person of a 
lady who is now no more, so that I am particularly flattered with 
your distingmshing it from the others, which are m general mere 
shadows ” 

There is no sort of doubt that the portrait he attempted 
was that of Lady Forbes, his first love She died m 1810 — 
a year before Rokeby was begun There is no allusion to 
her death m his correspondence ; but we may guess from 
those entries in his journal of twenty years later which have 
been already quoted how it must have moved him. He 
is a poor biographer nowadays, who cannot produce some 
detail of sexual divagation m the subject of his labour, 
but prolonged study of Walter Scott yields no more than 
this : that after he had been long and prosperously mamed, 
with his children growing up about him, his mmd still 
reverted with unassuaged tenderness to her who was the 
first passion of his youth, and that after her death he 
sketched at least some vague semblance of what had been 
the relation between them. She is shown, as m the early 
days of real life, set between two lovers; and manifratly the 
poet identifies himself with the unsuccessful lover— though 
in the poem all worldly odds are on the bookish dreamer, 
and the preferred rival has nothing but his personal charm 
and his good sword Wilfnd has wealth and station to 
offer; but it is Wilfrid’s suit that Scott describes: 

“ To love her was an easy hest. 

The secret empress of lus breast. 
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To woo her was a harder task 
To one that dnrst not hope or ask 
Yet all Matilda conld, she gave 
In pity to her gentle slave, 

Friendship, esteem, and fair regard, 

And praise, the poet’s best reward* 

She read the tales his taste approved. 

And sung the lays he framed or loved, 

Yet, loth to nurse the fatal flame 
Of hopeless love m fnendship’s name. 

In kind caprice she oft withdrew 
The favourmg glance to friendship due, 
Then grieved to see her victim’s pain, 

And gave the dangerous -smiles again ” 


It was Wilfnd who was accustomed . 


By Greta’s side, m evemng grey, 

To steal upon Matilda’s way, 

Striving, with fond hypocnsy. 

For careless step and vacant eye, 
Calming each anxious look and glance. 
To meet the meeting all to chance, 

Or framing, as a fair excuse. 

The book, the pencil, or the muse 
Something to give, to sing, to say, 

Some modem tale, some ancient lay 
Then, while the long’d-for minutes last, — 
Ah* minutes quickly over-past* 
Recording each expression free. 

Of kind or careless courtesy, 

Each fnendly look, each softer tone, 

As food for fancy when alone ” 


Just as surely as we discern that in the opening chapters 
of Waverley Scott describes his own education, we can per- 
ceive here that the poet remembers rather than invents 
As to the descnption of the lady, his letter to Miss Edge- 
worth admits that it drew from an onginal The passage 
wiU be found in the Fourth Canto , it gives her dark-brown 
rmgs of hair that half hid her forehead and '"full dark eyes 
of hazel” ; it gave her cheeks with httle colour, yet quickly 
flushmg when her mterest or her feelmg was aroused 
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Then follow lines that convey their impression, for all 
their old-fashioned style; 

“ There was a soft and pensive grace, 

A cast of thought upon her face, 

,Jhat suited weU the forehead high. 

The eyelash dark, and downcast eye; 

The mild expression spoke a mmd 
In duty firm, composed, resign’d, 

’Tis that which Roman art has given 
To mark their maiden Queen of Heaven, 

In hours of sport that mood gave way 
To Fancy’s hght and frohc play. 

And when the dance, or tale, or song. 

In harmless mirth sped tune along, 

Full oft her doating sire would call 
His Maud the memest of them all ” 

That was how Walter Scott chose to represent for his 
own solace the woman who in early hfe had, after long 
wavenng, rejected him for a wealthier suitor ; who left his 
nature stamped by vestiges of passion that endured with 
an mtensity of persistence certainly very rare in man. 
Literature is crammed with the reproaches of poets against 
those who shghted their claim for such considerations; 
and Scott’s early Imes on the violet show that in his first 
bitterness he, too, cried out upon falseness in love As 
the years passed, and with bnef delay made of Mm, one who 
was even for mere worldly considerations by far more desir- 
able than his rival, a fine theme for retrospective declama- 
tion lay open — had the poet been other than Walter Scott. 
With him on the contrary, through the modesty of Ms 
heart, things altered in retrospect to a kindlier diape. 
He no longer thought of himself as one who loved and was 
preferred for himself, yet had to see another chosen; all 
that he chose to remember was that he had loved, and that 
another had won the prize. But he remembered the suffer- 
ing; and there is a passage which descnbes Wilfrid the 
■visionary, “Fancy’s spoiled and wa3rward child.” 

“ In her bright car she bade Mm nde 
With one fair form to grace his side.” 

M 
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Then comes a stanza whidi moralises sternly enough : 

" Woe to the youth whom Fancy gams. 

Win ning from Reason’s hand the xems 
. . And woe to those who tram such youth 
And spare to press the rights of truth ” 

It IS poor poetry; and like many other passages in Scott, 
which bear on his own mnate history, it has no artistic 
relevance, but it makes plam one thmg, that he blames 
no one but himself, and perhaps those who did not sufiBl- 
aently discourage his hopes, for the disappomtment that 
gave his youth the long sleepless nights, such as he attributes 
to his Wilfnd, when 

" Fancy wakes some idle thought 
To gild the rum she has wrought. 

For hke the bat of Indian brakes. 

Her pimons fan the wound she makes. 

And soothmg thus the dreamer’s pain. 

She dnnks ^ hfe-blood from the vem ” 

For in this strong man, so admirably normal m strange 
uphftings of fortune — as Carlyle says, ‘‘a most robust, 
healthy man,” — ^there was always latent that hystenca 
passio, that "climbmg mother of evil,” repressed through 
life, yet always intimately connected with all that made 
him an artist. One may be sure, m readmg hues on Wilfrid, 
that he who wrote them remembered the “untnmm’d lamp,” 
the "couch impress’d smce partmg day,” and the long 
vigil when eyes turned vamly to the lattice for the rehef 
of daylight. Yet this is only a passing mood m his memones ; 
and one more passage must be noted which gives the final 
presentment of the one whose portrait he desired to trace 
between her two wooers She is in the stress of danger, and in 
the anxiety of awaiting it, the two young men clasp hands. 

" There was no speech the truce to bmd. 

It was a compact of the mmd, — 

A generous thought at once impress’d 
On either nval’s generous breast. 
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Matilda well the secret took. 

From sudden change of mien and look. 

They closed beside the chimney’s blaze. 

And talk’d, and hoped for happier days, 

.^d lent their spirits’ nsmg glow 
Awhile to gild impending woe. 

High pnvilege of youthful time. 

Worth aU the pleasures of our pnmei 
The bickenng fagot sparkled bnght. 

And gave the scene of love to sight, 

Bade Wilfrid’s cheek more hvely glow. 

Play’d on Matilda’s neck of snow. 

Her nut-brown curls and forehead high. 

And laugh’d m Redmond’s azure eye 
Two lovers by the maiden sate, 

Without a glance of jealous hate. 

The maid her lovers sat between. 

With open brow and equal mien ” 

Is it only a fancy to believe that Scott lookmg back on 
that past recalled one hour when the two young men, 
forgetting jealousy, knew some such imgrudging delight 
in the presence of their mistress? Be that as it may, what 
other poet but Scott, representmg in an imagmary setting, 
the one whom he had loved and showing her as once more 
sought by two young lovers, could have given the heroic 
part to the lover who was not the poet? 

Immediately after Rokeby there was published another 
long poem by the same author — ^but pubh^ed anonjmiously. 
This amazing worker could not content himself with doing 
his legal work, supervising the building of his new house, 
the laying out of his gardens, the pkntmg of his trees — (more 
than supervismg, for he took part in all, and spade, dibble 
and chisel were constantly m his hand) and at the same time 
editing Swift, wnting up current history for the Edinburgh 
Register, seemg the volumes of Miss Seward through the press. 
These were not enough secondary occupations while he 
was writmg Rokeby. He must weave mto a whole the frag- 
ments of Arthurian legend which he had versified and 
published from tune to time m the Edinburgh Register. 
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The fabric as he wove it, had not merely warp and woof ; 
it was tnple-twisted. Fust, for extenor setting, is the story 
of an impecunious suitor who woos and wms, yet who cannot 
keep from satue at the "puny fop, trimmed cap-a-pee.” 
the "Hessian boot and pantaloon,” and all the "walking 
haberdashery of feathers, lace and fur.” This part of the 
poem has suggestions that Scott, like everyorife else, had 
been reading Tom Moore , also, it has anticipations of the 
infenor passages m Tennyson’s Maud Next to this comes 
the romance, told by the poet lover to his mistress, of 
Sir Roland de Vaux’s errand — when that knight set out 
from his castle of Tnermam to seek for tidmgs of the lady 
who appeared to biTn in a' dream , and then comes the tale 
told by L3mlph, descendant of the Druids to de Vaux's 
page. This inner kernel of the romance consists m the 
story how King Arthur loved Gwendolen, par amours, and 
how the daughter bom of their love appeared before Arthur 
and claimed his promise that her hand should be the prize 
of tourney, how Merhn stopped the fight, whidi would 
have ended the Round Table m mutual slaughter, and shut 
away Gwendolen’s daughter in an enchanted castle m the 
Vale of St. John When L3rulph’s tale is ended, the poet 
lover takes up the story and teUs how de Vaux adventured 
and won, fightmg his way through a comphcation of enchant- 
ments in which full reign is given to fancy — ^until we realise 
that Scott as a poet is of no use to us, unless when his imagi- 
nation is at work to re-create some tale which has some root 
in history ; unless he is relating thmgs which might aU of 
them conceivably have happened, and many of which 
probably did happen time and agam. 

The best one can say for The Bridal of Tn&rmoAn is that 
Scott evidently enjoyed composing what was evidently 
composed at the rate of a hunt, and his treatment of it 
shows sufficiently what store he set by it. He dehberately 
set about to mislead critics into the belief that it was written 
by an imitator, and even laid himself out to fix suspiaon 
on Erskine— who entered mto the plot. An introduction 
conceniii^ Romantic Poetry was prefixed, and Erskme 
rewrote this, from Scott’s notes, adding quotations from 
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Longinus Scott was widely known to be ignorant of Greek ; 
tins seemed conclusive, and the Quarierfy Remew, amongst 
others, was taken in. 

It IS an odd example of that hking for mystification 
which led Scott to conceal much that he had better have 
avowed, '^snd so placed him m more than one embarrassing 
position. 

Lady Louisa Stuart, it is good to remember, came down 
upon some of the tawdnest passages; and Scott promised 
to convey “her Ladyship’s very ]ust stnctures to the 
imitator. But if he likes the opmion of an old hacked 
author like myself, he wiU content himself with avoidmg 
such b^vues m future without attempting to mend those 
that are already made ’’ 

That was Scott’s hterary creed first and last; there was 
very httle correction of his work before pubhcation, and 
once published, it had to stand He was of Victor Hugo’s 
mmd, that a man should mend his bad works by makmg 
better ones. 

It is pleasant, after considering this poem which showed 
all the defects of Scott’s literary taste, and the circumstances 
of its pubhcation which perhaps show a lack of other taste, 
to turn to Scott, the householder and the tree planter. He 
wrote to George Elhs in January 1813, to announce the 
packet that would contam Rokeby , and he ended . 

“ Qiarlotte is with me ]ust now at this httle scrub habitation, 
where we weary ourselves all day m looking at our projected 
improvements, and then slumber over the fire, I pretendu^ to 
read, and she to work trout-nets, or cabbage-nets, or some such 
article ’’ 

Next day it was Joanna BaiUie’s turn, and she as usual got 
a full utterance of his mind, 

“ No sooner had I corrected the last sheet of Rokeby than I 
escaped to this Patmos, as bljdhe as bird on tree, and have been 
ever smce most deadedly idle — ^that is to say, with busy idle- 
ness I have been banking, and securing, and dyking against 
the river, and plantmg willows, and aspens, and weepmg birches. 
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around my new old well, which I think I told you I had con- 
structed last summer I have now laid the foundations of a 
famous background of copse, with pendant trees m front , and 
I have only to beg a few years to see how my colours will come 
out of the canvas Alas’ who can promise that^ But some- 
body will take my place, and enjoy them, whether I do or no. 
My old fnend, and pastor, Prmapal Robertson {the^:flstonan), 
when he was not expected to survive many weeks, atiU watched 
the setting of the blossom upon some fruit trees in the garden 
with as much interest as if it was possible he could have seen 
the fruit come to maturity, and moralized on his own conduct, 
by observing that we act upon the same inconsistent motive 
throughout life It is well we do so, for those that are to come 
after us I could almost dislike the man who refuses to plant 
walnut-trees, because they do not bear fruit till the second 
generation/' 



CHAPTER X 


Financial Difficulties and the Publication of 
"Waverley” 

1813-14 

1813 was a bad year for Scott ; and yet it was the founda- 
tion of a new and greater fortune. 

The trouble lay in that part of his hfe which was secret 
from all of his friends except Erskme — his unseen partner- 
ship with the Ballantynes, both as printers and as pub- 
lishers. 

He had not been responsible for the launch of the pnnt- 
ing busmess, but on his advice James Ballantyne had 
moved to Edinburgh For the addition of the book- 
seUmg and pubhshmg business, set up in nvalry to Con- 
stable, he was probably chiefly to blame. The venture 
was never a soimd one, and both he and the Ballant3mes 
had more than enough on hand with the prmtmg At 
the back of it lay his desire to be able to snap his fillers 
at the world and more e^eciaUy at Constable, whom he 
thought dictatorial. 

Also, he was at least partly responsible for the choice 
of his associates. James Ballant3me was a good director 
of the printing press, but he was lazy. Scott's corres- 
pondence is full of letters urging on his partners to be 
more in their ofi 5 ce. The younger brother had evidently 
no sort of merit as a busmess man, and he was the leak 
in the ship. It was the bookseUmg busmess that first 
came mto grave distress, and John Ballant3me, who had 
been brought into the partnership for his skill in accounts, 
183 , , . , , 
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never could bnng himself to realise how their finances 
actually stood, and stiU less to keep his associates aware 
of commg difficulties. It is plam that but for Scott the 
bookselhng concern would have gone into bankruptcy in 
this year, even if the pnntmg house were not involved 
in its downfall. But it is equally plain that •Sdbtt’s zeal 
for literature had led him into advismg huge pubhcations, 
which could not be expected to pay. 

Thmgs came to a head m the spring of 1813, after the 
pubhcation of Rokehy and the Bnial of Tnermain. The 
BaUantynes were obliged to go to Constable with a pro- 
posal that he should take a mass of stock off their hands, 
m addition to the management of the Edinburgh Register, 
The last, on investigation, proved to have been steadily 
losing 3^1,000 a year , and m brief, BaUantynes had nothmg 
of value to offer but an interest in the pubhcation of 
Scott’s own works and a guarantee that the bookselhng 
and pubhshing firm would withdraw from competition in 
busmess as soon as this could prudently be managed. 
Scott himself had to negotiate, and a treaty was concluded. 
"For the first time these many weeks, I shaU lay my head 
on a quiet pillow,” he wrote to John BsJlantyne, in a 
letter' of affectionate remonstrance — Scott loved this little 
man (“jocund Johnny,” "Rigdumfmmidos” as he caUed 
him) — with more mdulgence than he gave, or had need to 
give, to the elder brother — ^abler, more serious, pompous 
even : Scott's name for him was Aldiborontiphosco- 
phormo. 

But James BaUantyne also was gemal company, and 
sang a good song; they were old fnends, they were a sort 
of retainers, and he could not bnng himself to separate 
his fortunes from theirs, once he had, by his own motion, 
gone into partnership with them. 

His gentle reproaches were foUowed up by a letter im- 
ploring John BaUantyne to keep his partners informed in 
advance of any approaching difficulties But two months 
later an express came to Abbotsford demanding cash to 
meet an emergency, and only a week or two after that, 
when Scott had gone to stay with the Duke of Buccleuch 
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at Dnimlanrig Castle, in Dumfnesslure, another express 
followed him, and another hot-foot on that. "I return 
your draft accepted,” Scott writes. ‘‘On Wednesday I 
think of leaving this place, where, but for these damned 
affairs, I should have been very happy.” Then he set off 
for Rokeby, and agam messengers pursued him He was, 
as he wrote, bemg called on to support a losmg concern 
at the rate of £200 a month 

Worry added to work wiU break down the strongest, 
and the letter enclosmg a draft for £350 contained this 
sentence, most unhke Scott’s normal tone : 

“ I really am not adequate to the fatigue of mind which these 
affairs occasion me, though I must do my best to struggle through 
them ” 

It became plain that something senous had to be done. 
Constable was consulted, and said that somehow or other 
no less than ;f4,ooo must be raised; and it was now pro- 
posed that John Ballant3me should go out of the firm 
and take up busmess as an auctioneer 

In the face of aU this, Scott naturally rebelled He 
indicated his desire to retire from the prmtmg house ‘‘so 
soon as I can possibly do so with safety to myself, and 
with the regard I shall always entertam for James’s 
interest. Whatever loss I may sustam will be preferable 
to the hfe I have lately led, when I seem surrounded by a 
sort of magic circle which neither permits me to remain 
at home m peace, nor to stur abroad with pleasure.” 

It is the pity of the world that he did not persevere 
m this resolution. Two thmgs worked against it. The 
first and chief was his personal loyalty to the Ballantynes ; 
the second, a desire to save the large sums he had advanced 
to the business. If the case had been considered merely 
on busmess grounds, he was far too shrewd not to see that 
the chances of gam to himself m it were much outweighed 
hy those of loss. But an expedient presented itself — 
and perhaps it was partly suggested by an imexpected 
offer of the vacant laureateship. 
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“ Were I my own man,” Scott wrote to James Ballantyne, 
“ I would refuse this (with all gratitude) , but as I am situated, 
^300 or ^400 a year is not to be sneezed at on a pomt of poetical 
honour — ^and it makes me a better man to that extent ” 

Probably the sense that he was "to that .extent a 
better man” — ^less necessitous — ^prompted him to ask a 
favour 

" It occurred to me,” he wrote to Ballant3me, “ that I had 
some title to ask the Duke of Buccleuch’s guarantee to a cash 
account for £4,000, as Constable proposes ” 

"Some title” means probably that Scott, who con- 
ceived of himself as botmd by a bond of clan loyalty, 
felt that he could claim support from the clan's head. 
The letter to the Duke set out the alternatives: that he 
must either raise £4,000 on his own credit, or part with 
his copynghts at a great sacrifice; and it detailed the 
grounds for behevmg that the Duke’s "sanction” to his 
credit would be the extent of the service But then 
Scott proceeded to report the offer of the laureateship, 
and to state that his real feelmg of reluctance was lest 
he, so favoured by the pubhc, diould "be considered as 
engrossing a petty emolument which might do real 
service to some poorer brother of the Muses ” 

The Duke’s answer was frank and friendly. He agreed 
"with pleasure” to the guarantee As to the laureatedup, 
“I diail frankly say that I should be mortified to see you 
hold a situation whidi by the general concurrence of the 
world is stamped ridiculous ” 

The upshot was that this £4,000 tided over the emer- 
gency — ^though not finally; in October Scott was writing 
to John Ballantyne: "For God’s sake treat me as a man 
and not a milch cow ” Rumours of distress spread, and 
Momtt wrote from Rokeby, proffering help to avert the 
rumoured bankruptcy , but by the end of November Scott 
could answer that this danger was over, and to reheve 
this "kind and affectionate heart”, he gave a full account of 
his standing in the world. 
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“ I am 3reung, with a large official mcome, and if I lose any- 
thing now, I have gained a great deal in my day I cannot tell 
you, and will not attempt to tell you, how much I was affected 
by your letter — so much, mdeed, that for several days I could 
not make my mmd up to express m37self on the subject Thank 
God' all real danger was yesterday put over — and I will write, 
m two or three days, a funny letter, without any of these vile 
cash matters, of which it may be said there is no hvmg with 
them nor without them ” 

“Upon the whole, I see no prospect of any loss what- 
ever,” he said m this letter He had confidence m 
himself — with justice He had begun the poem whidi 
throughout this year had been m his nund as the mam 
thing by which he could reheve the position, it was The 
Lord of the Isles But also m the autumn of this year, 
at Abbotsford, some guest came down to fish m the late 
months (when the Tweed is at its best) and asked for 
flies. Scott could not find the tackle at first, then be- 
thought him of a desk stowed away upstairs, went to 
look, and there, lymg wnth the gut and hooks and feathers, 
were the chapters of the unfinished novel. He took 
them out, looked at them, and decided he would go on. — 
He had put his hand on a gold mme, though it did not 
come mto bearmg for a year yet. 

Two things more diould be noted In the middle of 
these money embarrassments there came a cry of distress 
from Maturm, the Insh dramatist, and Scott sent him 
fifty pounds 

Secondly, in the matter of the laureateship, Scott replied 
dechnmg m the most civil terms and setting out to the 
Prmce’s hbrarian his repugnance to “the necessity of a 
regular commemoration.” At the same time he wrote 
to Croker, urgmg strongly the claim of Southey — and to 
Southey he sent a letter which is too characteristic not to 
be given m full. 


“ Abbotsford ; 

4th September, 1813. 

“ My Dear Southey, — On my return here I found, to my no 
small surprise, a letter tendenng me the laurel vacant by the 
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death, of the poetical Pye I have declined the appointment^ 
as being mcompetent to the task of annual commemoration; 
but chiefly as being provided for m my professional department, 
and unTOUing to incur the censure of engrossing the emolument 
attached to one of the few appointments which seems proper to 
be filled by a man of hterature who has no other views m life. 
Will you forgive me, my dear fnend, if I own I had ybu in my recol- 
lection, I have given Croker the hint, and otherwise endeavoured 
to throw the ofiice into your option. I am imcertain if you will 
like it, for the laurel has certainly been tarnished by some of 
its wearers, and as at present managed, its duties are incon- 
vement and somewhat liable to ndacule. But the latter matter 
might be amended, as I think the Regent’s good sense would 
lead him to lay aside these regular commemorations, and as 
to the former point, it has been worn by Dryden of old, and by 
Warton in modem days. If you quote my own refusal against 
me, I reply — ^fixst, I have been luckier than you in holding two 
offices not usually conjoined, secondly, I did not refuse it from 
any foohsh prejudice against the situation — otherwise how durst 
I mention it to you, my elder brother in the muse* — ^but from 
a sort of internal hope that they would give it to you, upon 
whom it would be so much more worthily conferred For I am 
not such an ass as not to know that you are my better m poetry, 
though I have had, probably but for a time, the tide of popu- 
larity m my favour. I have not time to add ten thousand other 
reasons, but I only wished to tell you how the matter was, and 
to beg you to think before you reject the offer which I flatter 
myself will be made to you. If I had not been, like Dogberry, 
a fellow with two gowns already, I should have jumped at jt 
like a cock at a gooseberry. 

" Ever yours most truly, 

'‘Walter Scott/* 

The Regent had the good sense to accept Scott *s 
hint, and reheve the office of the obhgatoiy odes ; 
so that Southey had no need to fear bemg (as 
the Duke of Buccleuch painted the scene to Scott) 
"chaunted and recitatived by a parcel of hoarse and 
squeakmg choristers on a birthday, for the edifica- 
tion of the bishops, pages of honour and gentlemen- 
pensioners/* 

If, since Southey, the office has been held with high 
distinction (apart from one relapse), praise is due at least 
in part to Scott. But at the moment he was disappointed 
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in his over-sanguiae estimate of the good turn he had 
done Southey. 

" I do not delay, my Dear Southey, to say my graiidor. Long 
may you hve, as Paddy says, to rule over us, and to redeem the 
crown of Spenser and of Dryden to its pnstine digmty I am 
only discontented with the extent of your royal revenue, which 
I thought had been £400, or £300 at the very least Is there 
no gettmg nd of* that imqmtous modus, and reqmnng the butt 
m kmd ? I would have you think of it , I know no man so well 
entitled to Xeres sack as yourself, though many bards would 
make a better figure at dnnkmg it I should think that 
m due time a memorial might get some rehef in this part 
of the appointment — ^it should be at least £100 wet and £xoo 
dry.” 

In another matter, a biographer feels it necessary — 
even Ixickhart found it necessary — ^to sit m judgment 
upon the poet. While the Ballant3mes’ affairs were m 
the worst confusion, Scott was bu3nng more land. A 
hilly tract running back from that which he had acquired 
by the Tweed was for sale ; its owner was “ a very capricious 
person,” and it was now or never ; at all events the capri- 
cious owner succeeded m makmg the too eager buyer 
believe this So in July 1813, Scott became posssesor of 
lands which mcluded part of the old Roman road leadmg 
to the ford of Tweed, and also the desolate and romantic 
and therefore desirable Cauldshiels Loch. The estate 
•thus combmed the attractions of both lake and nver — 
to say nothing of the Roman road. 

Land was of course an investment — ^though Scott was 
at this moment in no position to make investments; but 
when, after the wheel had come full circle, he wrote later, 
“land was my temptation,” he knew that land for him 
had never been an investment. He bought for sentimental 
values. It was part of that passion for his country which 
made him a poet. But — ^to be rigorously just — ^there was 
in him that antiquarian foible which nobody has satmsed 
so well as himself, and which did not hmit itself to land. 
In this same month of July 1813, with the firm’s bank- 
ruptcy imminent, he is -writing to Terry biddmg him 
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acquire “that splendid lot of ancient armour, advertised 
by Wmstanley ” The only thing to be said in extenua- 
tion is that either Balzac or Dumas would have done 
exactly the same — except that they would have been less 
careful whether they could pay for it. _ , 


* 

1813 closed with jubilation, for Napoleon was in full 
retreat across the Rhine. 

‘‘We are here almost mad with the redemption of 
Holland which has had an mstant and gratifying effect 
on the trade of Leith and mdeed all along the east coast 
of Scotland,'* he wrote to Joanna BaiUie on the loth of 
December. When sprmg came he was at Abbotsford — 
exulting to Momtt, on Apnl 30th, 1814: 

‘"‘Joy — ^joy in London now'* — ^and in Edinburgh, moreover, 
my dear Momtt, for never did you or I see, and never again 
shall we see, accordmg to all human prospects, a consummation 
so truly glonous, as now bids fair to conclude this long and 
eventful war The feeling of the French officers (pnsoners 
on parole),^ of whom we have many m our vicimty, is very 
curious, and yet natural Many of them, companions of 
Buonaparte's victones, and who hitherto have marched with 
him from conquest to conquest, disbelieve the change entirely " 


Some weeks later, he wrote to Southey reflections which 
have more of the stuff of poetry than his verse on the 
same theme. These really paint the time : 


“I suspended writing to thank you for the Carmen Tn- 
umphale — (a happy omen of what you can do to immortahse 
our pubhc story) — ^until the fevensh mood of expectation and 
anxiety should be over And then, as you truly say, there 
followed a stunning sort of hstless astomshment and complK^- 
tion of feeling, which, if it did not lessen enjoyment, confused 
and confounded one's sense of it I remember the first time 
I happened to see a launch, I was neither so much struck with 
the descent of the vessel, nor with its majestic sweep to its 

^ A good many Frencli officers, pnsoners of war, bad been livmg on parole 
in Melrose, and tbe adjoimng villages, and Mr and Mrs Scott had been 
partioniarly hind and^ hospitable to them. 
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moonngs, as with the blank which was suddenly made from 
the withdrawmg so large an object, and the prospect which 
was at once opened to the opposite side of the dock crowded 
with spectators Buonaparte’s fall stakes me something in 
the same way the huge bulk of his power, against which a 
thousand arms were hammermg, was obviously to sink when 
its mam prop's were struck away — ^and yet now — ^when it has 
disappeared-T-the vacancy which it leaves in our minds and 
attention, marks, its huge and preponderatmg importance more 
strongly than even its presence ” 


That was dated June 17th, from Edinburgh, where 
Waverley was in the last stages of its swift completion. 

It had been on the anvil of his nund smce November; 
but work of a more work-a-day kmd stood m the vs^y. 
The edition of Sviuft had to be finished and got out. 

This actually appeared on July ist — ^in runeteen volumes , 
greatly enlargmg the number of pieces both m prose and 
verse which are rightly attributable to the Dean There 
is also the Life — ^a study of one of the strangest men that 
ever made a name m letters; m no way congenial to Scott , 
a man of whom it is hard to wnte with balanced judgment, 
so violent was his nature Yet Swift’s story is told by Scott - 
with a large chanty and comprehension, mstructive to 
compare with Thackeray’s hystencal vehemence on the 
same theme. 

For the purpose of this volume, however, the work 
is of mterest mamly as it throws hght' on Scott him- 
self, and one passage may be quoted to eiiplam his 
scrupulous conformity to rules which Swift pnded 
himself on ovemdmg, m the right of admitted or 
asserted gemus. 

“Ihe insisting that a duke diould make him the first 
visit merely because he was a duke — ^this and other capri- 
aous exertions of despotic authonty over the usual 
customs of society are tmworthy of Swift’s good sense 
and penetration. In a free country the bamers of eti- 
quette between the ranks of society are but frail and low, 
the regular gate is open, and the tax of admittance a 
trifle; and he who out of mere wantoimess overleaps the 
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fence may be justly supposed not to have attained a 
philosophical m^erence to the circumstances by havmg 
been bom m the excluded distnct.” 

On the other hand he praises, with a master’s msi^t, 
what he calls Swift’s “art of vensimihtude^the power 
of adopting and sustaining a fictitious character under 
every pecuhanty of place and circumstance * 

“A considerable part of this secret rests upon minute- 
ness of narrative. SmaU and detached facts form the 
foreground of a narrative when they are told by an eye- 
witness They have with respect to hun as an individual 
an importance which they are far from bearing to the 
general scene in which he is engaged; just as a musket 
shot passmg near the head of a soldier makes a deeper 
impression on his mmd than all the heavy ordnance But 
... it requires the discrimination of Swift or of De Foe 
to select in a fictitious narrative such an enumeration of 
mmute mcidents as might strike the beholder of a real 
fact, especially such a one as had not been taught to 
generalise his observations,” 

He observes that De Foe’s capacity of mvention was 
limited to one or two characters 

“But Swift seems, like the Persian dervish, to have 
possessed the faculty of transferring his own soul into the 
body of anyone he selected; of seemg with his eyes, em- 
ploymg every organ of his sense, and even becoming 
master of the powers of his judgment. Eadi mamtains 
his own character, moves m his own sphere and is struck 
with the circumstances which his situation in life and 
habits of thinking have rendered most mteresting to him 
as an individual,” 

Further, Swift is praised for maintaining a true per- 
spective in narrative. When Gulliver descnbes his own 
actual experience, we get small details; but those curcum- 
stances and institutions which he reports as related or 
described to him are treated with more generality — Scott 
in his seat at the Clerk’s table had heard innumerable 
peo^tejtfill their story of events; this passage makes ns 
the novelist was all the time at school there. 
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Even when the work on Swift was finidied, Constable 
pressed this invaluable man-of-all-work to furnish articles 
on ‘ Chivaliy ' and on ' The Drama ’ for the EncyclopcBdia 
Britam/ica, and Scott agreed — ^as was only just, he owed 
Constable a good turn But then he flung himself at the 
novel — whidi had been advertised to appear m March. 
On the 4th <Jf June he began to write the second volume 
and by the 30th the third was completed. — Lockhart tells 
a tale which is not easily to be forgotten. He himself, a 
young law student, dmed with his feUow student Menzies 
(afterwards a Judge at the Cape) m G^rge Street, from 
which North Castle Street runs off at n^t angles. Dumer 
was over, and the young men adjourned to the hbrary 
which looked north across the comer of the garden on 
which North Castle Street also faced. They sat there 
continuing to pass the bottle when Lockhart, noting that 
his fnend and host looked uneasy, asked if he was 
unwell. 

“'No” said he, ‘I shah be weU enough presently, if you will 
only let me sit where you are, and take my chair; for there is 
a confounded hand m sight of me here, which has often 
bothered me before, and now it won’t let me fih my glass with 
a good wih ’ I rose to change places with him accordmgly, 
and he pomted out to me this hand which, hke the writing 
on Belshazzar’s waU, disturbed his hour of hilanty ‘Smce 
we sat down,’ he said, ‘ I have been watchmg it — it fasanates 
my eye — ^it never stops — page after page is finished and thrown 
on that heap of MS and still it goes on unweaned — and so it 
will be till candles are brought m, and God knows how long 
after that. It is the same every mght — can’t stand a sight 
of it when I am at my books.’ — ^‘Some stupid, dogged, engross- 
ing derk, probably,’ exdaimed myself, ‘ or some other giddy youth 
m our society ' 'No, bo3ra,’ said our host, 'I well know what 
hand it is — ^’tis Walter Scott’s.’ ” 

That was how Waverley was finished — ^in a month, when 
Scott was spending five or six hours in Court five days of 
the week. 

It was hurried through the press and came out on July 
7th, “in three httle volumes, with a humihty of paper 

N 
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and printing winch the meanest novelist would now dis- 
dain to imitate ; the price a gumea ” Constable had 
offered £750 for the copyright, but dechned to go to 
£1,000, yet for a half share in The Lord of the Isles 
he wilHngly paid £1,500 Waverley was published on the 
basis of diviimg the profit. It was pnnted'of course by 
Ballantyne 

Wntmg to Momtt, the only fnend to whom he at once 
avowed it, Scott described it as “ a small anonymous 
sort of novel,” and adds: “I had a great deal of fun m the 
accomphdiment of this task, though I do not expect it 
wiU be popular m the south, as much of the humour, if 
there be any, is local, and some even professional ” 

He go^es on to descnbe the speculation as to its author, 
with manifest dehght. Momtt begged him to own the 
work, but he answered. 


“I shall not own Waverley, my chief reason is that it would 
prevent me of the pleasure of wntmg again . In truth I 
am not sure it would be considered qmte decorous for me, as 
a Clerk of Session, to wnte novels Judges being monks, clerks 
are a sort of lay brethren from whom some solemmty of walk 
and conduct may be expected So whatever I may do of this 
kind, I shall whistle it down the wmd and let it prey at for- 
tune” 


This raises questions as to the status of the novel which 
must be considered m a new chapter Here let us note 
that for the first tune the artist is avowmg delight m his 
work and in the prospect of continmng it. 

Two years before this, on April 4th, 1812, while he was 
workmg at Rokeby, he had wntten to Joanna Bailhe • 

"I am labourmg sure enough, but I have not yet got on the 
nght path where I can satisfy myself I shall go on with 
courage."’ 

From the time when Waverley was pubhshed he had 
no more doubts as to the right path. 
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Willie Edinburgh was still a-buzz with exatement 
over the book, Scott vanished. He went off with the 
Commissioners of Northern Lights m their yacht to visit 
the hghthouses all round Scotland and even to the North 
Shetland, thus cuttmg himself oft far more completely 
from commiOncation than a journey to Australia would 
do nowadays. 



CHAPTER XI 


The Beginning of the Waverley Novels 
1814 

The publication of Waverky was in some ways the most 
unportant literary event of the nmeteenth century, because 
it estabhdied what was to be — though with the widest 
range of variation — ^the dominant literary form However 
we may rate their works comparatively, it is hardly to be 
denied that Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Stevenson, Meredith 
and Hardy affected the pubhc mmd more powerfully even 
than Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson and 
Bro wning We may or may not t hink the prose likely to be 
durable as the poetry, but the two streams of artistic inven- 
tion are comparable m importance. To have said m the 
year before Waverley appeared that such a comparison was 
possible, would have drawn down indignant ridicule. 

It is well to pray m aid a judge who speaks with the 
wider continental outlook, and M Abel Chevalley, m his 
brilhant treatise Le Roman Anglats, summanses m a bnef 
contrast the work of Walter Scott. "Avant Im, nen 
n’dfatt indtgne du roman ; aprh, tl n’est plus rien dont h 
roman ne so%t digne.” This judgment has a Delphic com- 
plexity of meanings. Nothing was too low for the novel 
before Walter Scott’s work, nothing too high for it after- 
wards; the greatest talents might find employment in the. 
sphere in which the meanest had contrived a place for them- 
selves. But also, before the EnglMi school of the eight- 
teenth century created the modem novel, prose fiction had 
two traditional uses; it might mvent the adventures of 

196 
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princes, or the dufts of blackguards; there was no nuddle 
course There were indeed admirable pieces of charactensa- 
tion, as m Addison and Steele, deeply touched with emotion, 
but without a story to give them scope for display ; there 
were pieces of pure narrative, as in Defoe, without mter- 
play of character, and often without emotion Then came 
- a sudden development, as if (to use M Chevalley’s term) 
by an explosion of vital energy, m the work of Richardson, 
Fieldmg and Smollett, where the ordinary middle-class 
reader might find a picture of such a world as he himself 
frequented Action, charactensation and sentiment were 
all exhibited m fusion. 

Yet after this amazing efflorescence, from Richardson’s 
Pamela m 1739 to' Smollett’s Humphrey Chnker in 1771, 
Enghsh fiction unaccountably dropped back. It is true 
that Jane Austen was writing before the mneteenth century 
began, and her three first books were published before 
WaverUy But they made no immediate impression, nor 
did they enlarge the novel’s scope It was left for Scott to ’ 
give this form of art a new character Great events, high 
activities, mtrigues and battles, were depicted on a scene 
where leaders and potentates moved and spoke with a 
digmty worthy of them fame Fieldmg had spoken m jest 
of his Tom Jones as an epic, Scott’s was the epic maimer, 
without jesting Yet, as Fieldmg had mixed on his stage 
people of all classes and conditions, so also did Scott ; but 
with a different sense of their values He did not fear to 
mtermix broad comedy, and the common folk were duef 
contributors of it ; but also the same common folk became 
at times mouthpieces of noble tragedy Waverley was, in 
the strictest sense, a histoncal novel; it set out to describe 
Scotland m the grip of civil war. No man in prose fiction 
had yet essayed so to blend truth and mvention ; but also no 
prose writer had so freely combined that which makes us 
thnll and makes us admire with that which makes us laugh. 
The plam truth is that Scott learnt more from Shakespeare 
thfa from all the novelists - He knew his Don Quixote of 
cffxrse ; but there is no trace that Cervantes influences him ; 
his method was never that of irony. Shakespeare he knew 
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by heart the words of Shakespeare are never for long out 
of his mouth If one were tempted to press the comparison 
too far, his own words m his journal would nse up in judg- 
ment "The fools compare me to Shakespeare. I am not 
worthy to untie the latchet of his brogues ” Yet the 
Waverley Novels are — ^at however great a distance — ^the 
nearest thongs in literature to Shakespeare’s histoncal ~ 
plays " Life is a spectacle for Scott rather than a problem," 

says M Chevalley Might not the same be said of Shake- 
speare — ^at least when he wrote Henry IV ^ 

Prose fiction has masterpieces which rank with the highest 
forms of hterature, so much as this wiU at least be con- 
ceded by anyone Yet when Scott began to wnte fiction, 
he beheved that his fellow Clerks of Session — all of them 
his mtnnate fnends — would dishke the idea that one of 
their number should wnte a novel. Two generations later. 
Lord Beaconsfield thought such an exploit no discredit 
even to the position of a Prime Mmister Beyond doubt, 
Scott more than any man, perhaps more than all other men, 
had contnbuted to brmg about this altered feehng 

It may help readers to realise the extraordmary change 
m estate which the novel has undergone smce the early 
days of last century, if we consider the attitude of the 
Edinburgh Review, which m Scott's day was the leadmg 
organ of cnticism In the first twelve years of its existence, 
that is m the first forty-eight numbers, the editor only 
devoted ten reviews m all to novels , and of these, five were 
concerned with stones by Miss Edgeworth, an authoress 
"whose design of affording instruction” entitled her novels, 
in the editonal eyes, "to more consideration than is usually 
bestowed on works of this description.” Yet, almost every 
issue devoted one article at least to some work m verse, 
even though the poets to be reviewed were of no greater 
ment than Mrs Opie or Joanna BaiUie, and often, mdeed, 
were wnters whose share has been a still more perfect 
oblivion. There were, then, no doubt, novelists doing 
work not inferior in merit to Mrs. Opie’s poems ; but their 
books were excluded from the Remew's survey because the 
novel had fallen into the deepest disrepute. Richardson, 
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Fielding, Goldsmith, and Steme had each been followed by a 
crop of imitators, but had never estabhdied a school The 
one writer of the eighteenth century who had succeeded in 
Setting a fruitful example was Miss Burney, among whose 
disciples we may reckon Miss Edgeworth, and another lady 
who was far greater than Miss Edgeworth, but of whose pro- 
ductions ther Edinburgh took no contemporary cognizance. 
Miss Austen’s -SgMse and Sensibility appeared m 1811, and 
her five other books withm the next decade , but it was not 
till much later that a first mention of them was made m the 
Review’s pages Yet among a wide circle of readers the 
vogue of the novel was then, relatively speakmg, as great 
as at present. 

“From the Minerva Press m Leadenhall Street,” says Sir 
Walter Raleigh m his work on the Enghsh Novel (and the 
Edinburgh Remew, noticmg Delphtne, bears him out by a con- 
temptuous reference to this same institution), “romances poured 
forth in shoals dunng the years before the appearance of 
Waverl^ Of this vast body of worthless hterature the smgle 
characteristic is imitation — shameless and unmtelhgent — of the 
most popular English and French authors Mrs Radchffe, 
Godwm, and 'Monk’ Lewis, Rousseau, Madame de Stael, and 
the Baronne de Montoheu (whose best-known novel, Caroline 
de Ltchifield, had been early translated by Thomais Holcroft) 
furnished the stuff for mnumerable silly composites of sentiment 
and horror . It is worth noting that the largest and 
readiest sale was found by waters smce forgotten.” 

Raleigh adds statistics Two thousand copies of Vicissi- 
Udes Abroad, or, the Ghost of my Father — 2. work m six 
volumes by Mrs A. M Beimett — ^were disposed of at thirty- 
six shillings on the day of pubhcation. Two thousand 
copies at thirty-six shitogs may be coimted eqmvalent 
to ten thousand at the modem price, and m those days 
the Review computed that “there are m this kmgdom at 
least eighty thousand readers ” The staple readmg of 
these eighty thousand was afforded admittedly by these 
“works of fiction,” which, said the Review, m its notice of 
Tales of My Landlord, "axe generally regarded as among 
the lower productions of our hterature ” 
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But, as the reviewer then admitted, this summary classifi- 
cation had been upset by the apparition of Waverley, which 
was promptly hailed by Jeffrey as a work of genius. Yet 
it is not a little cunous to note how gradually, and, as it 
were, grudgmgly, the long-standing prejudice was relaxed. 
The reviewer of The Black Dwarf and Old Mortality was at 
some pams to explam that prose fictions might very con- 
ceivably prove preferable to epic poetry. "The great 
objection to them, mdeed,” he wrote, " is that they are too 
entertaining . . . and are so pleasant m the reading as 
to be apt to produce a disrelish for other kinds of 
reading which may be more necessary. Neither science nor 
authentic history, nor political nor professional instruction, 
can be conveyed m a popular tale.” To this opmion 
(expressed m 1817) the Review adhered for a period, though 
noting in 1826 the contmuously increasmg apphcation of 
talent to this branch of hterature. "For every one good 
novel thirty or forty years back, there are now a dozen.” 
But still the view was held that “the novel is only meant 
to please , it must do that or do nothmg ” When Mrs 
Gore, m her Women as They Are, diowed signs of wntmg 
somethmg that should not be "a mere novel,” but should 
convey mformation, the reviewer disparaged the attempt, 
mamtaimng that nothing should be m a novel which would 
appear tedious or displaced m a play. But m 1830 an 
article (deahng with various novels of mihtary or naval 
life, by Mairyat and other officers) opened with a full re- 
cantation of this heresy : 

“This IS truly a novel-wntmg agei Persons of all 

ranks and professions, who feel that they can wield a pen suc- 
cessfully, now stnve to embody the fruits of their observations 
m a work of fiction. One man makes a novel the vehicle for 
philosophical and political discussion , another smuggles m under 
similar disguise a book of travels, or, as m the case of two recent 
travellers in Turkey, first sends forth the record of his tour and 
then a novel by way of corollary ” 

The case of the officer, the cntic goes on to diow, is analo- 
gous; soldiers and sailors can now without breach of discip- 
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line give the world an insight into the very heart of mihtary 
life. In diort, 

" it has been discovered that the novel is a very flexible and 
comprehensive form of composition, apphcable to many pur- 
poses, and capable of combining much instruction with amuse- 
ment There is scarcely any subject, not either repulsive or of 
a very abstnifee nature, which must be of necessity excluded from 
It.” 


Plainly, then, the status of the novel had been estabhshed 
as “a more creditable exercise of abihty than it was pre- 
viously considered”, and this change, as the Review said , 
with great justice m the article from which these last words 
are quoted, was due to Scott. 

I have msisted at some length upon this citation of con- 
temporary opimon to emphasise what is imperfectly realised 
to-day — ^the unportance of Scott's example, and the depth 
of the slough from which he dragged this admirable vehicle 
for thought. It IS true that, before Waverley was written. 
Miss Austen had done, m silence and almost without recog- 
mtion, five-sixths of her whole wonderful worir But Miss 
Austen, impeccable though she was, lacked what the greatest 
possess — ^that personal magnetism which kmdles Realis- 
ing, perhaps more fuUy than any other, that the novel must 
rest on observation and expenence, die confined herself 
to subjects lymg withm a scope so limited that nothing 
but sheer greatness could draw matter from it. She had 
no wide first-hand knowledge of life, no treasury of readmg 
to draw upon such as Scott had , had she possessed the latter, 
die would scarce have utilised it, for fear of those artifioah- 
ties and imperfections which Scott himself did not avoid. 
With Scott’s resources, she would only have been a kind of 
glorified Galt ; her mission was to intensify, not to extend, 
the range of observation. She might quicken the sense of 
comedy, and that human sympathy which lies so near it ; 
die could not enlarge and nourish the unagmation. It was 
for Scott to show outl3dng tracts of the world, and backward 
jranges of tune, peopled with living creatures, who were not 
mere human abstractions, hke the personages of French 
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tragedy, to carry abroad and into the past something of 
that noticing eye which makes the present hvmg and signifi- 
cant, and to blend, as Shakespeare did, romance and comedy, 
high life and low hfe, mto one many-coloured pattern. 

And, deahng as he did from the first with Celtic peoples, 
where the pomt of honour is m no way confined to a caste, 
and where gentry is claimed by the bare-legged follower 
as well as by the chief, he went far to make* an end of the 
conventional distmctions m art between the motives and the 
sentiments of gentle and simple, nch and poor In a sense, 
Scott, the clansman, paved the way for Dickens, the 
cockney, and for the romance of familiar hfe. 

It must be freely allowed that Scott had probably no 
intention of domg any such thmg No great man of letters, 
with the possible exception of Shakespeare, ever attached 
so light a value to his own productions as did the author 
of Waverley He rehabilitated the novel, perhaps, less 
m his own eyes than m those of the world. 

But when M. Chevalley says that Scott remained anony- 
mous for thirteen years because he had le sentiment d’ avoir 
dichu, a feehng that he had come down m the world, there 
is some misunderstanding. Scott was shy of signmg a novel 
in the first instance because of the associations then attach- 
ing to this form of composition The mtroductory diapter 
to Waverley shows hun pamfuUy aware of them Such a 
title as “Mordaunt” “Belmore” or "Belgrave” would, 
says the anon 3 rmous Author, have led readers to expect 
“pages of manity similar to those which have been so 
chnstened for half a century.” 

“I must modestly admit that I am too diffident of my 
merit to place it m opposition to preconceived associations, 
and I have therefore, like a maiden knight with his white 
shield, assumed for my hero Waverley, an imcontammated 
name.” 

It may be inferred, with no great stretch of ingenuity, 
that when Scott chose to write a novel, at a time when the 
presumption ran that a novel was a silly book, he preferred 
not only to carry an unblazoned shield but to be nameless. 
He was not confident enough of success to nsk his laurels 
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earned in a different field upon this new one — ^where the 
honour seemed like to be less, and defeat might entail 
ridicule. 

But once his own mstmct — which, as has been shown, 
constantly pushed him towards this way of writmg — ^had 
received the' justification of success, there is not the least 
* ground for behevmg that Scott felt himself to have stepped 
mto a lower sphere He was very far indeed from ratmg 
his novels as high as he rated other people’s poetry , but he 
certainly did not think them inferior to his own poetry, of 
which he was never a partisan 

This Introduction to Waverley is well worth study, 
because it was part and parcel of the onginsd pubhcation. 
And it IS as well to say here, at the outset, that the Waverley 
Novels are terribly handicapped for the ordmary reader 
because they are generally reprmted from the collected 
edition of 1830 To this Scott — ^for good reasons of finance — 
added masses of commentary and illustration, which get 
between the reader and the story. The most desirable 
way to celebrate the centenary of his death would be to 
brmg out a good edition reproducmg the novels as they 
ongmally appeared At the head of them Waverley would 
open, not as m the copy before me, with nmety-six pages 
of general Preface and eight more of Introduction, followed 
by yet another eight of “Preface to the Third Edition,” 
but with “Chapter I , Introductory,” which consists of 
six ps^es m aU, and sets out the purpose which Scott had 
m mind. 

First, in regard to the sub-title, “ ’Tis Sixty Years Since” 
(“before this present ist November, 1805” — ^for he left 
the date to stand on which het»egan, at Adiestiel) he explains 
that it commits hun to “more a descnption of men than of 
manners.” A tale of manners, to be mterestmg, must either 
refer to “antiquity so great as to have become venerable” 
or to contemporary hfe The manners — and costumes 
of sixty years back are simply out of fashion ; and therefore 
the force of the narrative must be thrown “upon the charac- 
ters and passions of the actors — ^those passions common 
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to men in all stages of society ” The romance and the 
comedy must therefore depend for success on their truth 
to humanity. “ It is from the great book of Nature . . . 
that 1 have venturously essayed to read a chapter to the 
pubhc.” In short this romancer claims to be a reahst. 
to be founded on the broad facts of hfe 

But to make truth mterestmg, it must be aitfuUy set out ; ' 
and Scott mdicates at once the device on which he rehed, 
not only m Waveyley, but throughout his career “Some 
favourable opportunities of contrast have been afforded 
me by the state of society m the northern part of the island 
at the penod of my history.” 

In this bis first venture, wanting to ‘show Scotland, so as 
to obtam the greatest effect of contrast, he showed it as 
appearing to the eyes of a young Englishman. Later, he 
was content without this violence of opposition — ^though 
it recurs in the early part of his second novel, Guy Mannenng. 
But the Scotland which he chose first to illustrate was the 
Gaehc Scotland which had enchanted his own youth by 
its strangeness; and perhaps Waverley was responsible 
for the superstition, which had become widespread long 
before Scott’s own death, that every Scot wore the kilt 
Yet even here, he himself was better pleased from the first • 
with his own pictures of the Scots who were Lowland bred 
If they were soldiers, he loved the horsemen rather than 
the target-bearmg Highlanders, and if they were not, then 
Andrew Fairservice, the gardener, or Badie MacWheeble, 
hmb of the law, was more to him than Donal Bean or Evan 
MacCombich. 

The story that he chose to tell was, inevitably, that 
which had been always before the mind of his boyhood — 
the story of "the Forty-Five.” The first battle he narrated 
m prose was a battle m which Scotland won the day. But 
when he came to teU it, he threw back mto the past fluctua- 
tions of his own modem mind Waverley demands study 
from those who would know Scott, for it is of the novels 
by far the most touched with seff-study. 

The first seven chapters — wntten so long before the 
rest — include one entirely devoted to the hero’s education. 
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James Banaiit3me, when the manuscnpt was submitted 
to him, took exception to this, saying that he did not see 
how it should mterest readers, an^ artistically, he was 
quite right. It does not appreciably help on the story. 
But it tells how (though m circumstances no way like Scott's 
own) a boy received an education veiy like Walter Scott’s. 
Edward WaVerley as a boy had "powers of apprehension 
so quick as almost to resemble intuition,” but he was hable 
to “overrun his game” — ^that is, to acquire knowledge 
"in a slight, flimsy and madequate manner.” He would 
not work unless "for some strong motive of gratification”; 
once he mastered a classical author "so far as to understand 
the story,” he would fimsh the volume if it pleased him, 
but "it was vain to attempt fixing his attention on critical 
distmctions of philology,” or "the beauty of fehcitous 
expression ” And (so comments Scott, the man grown, who 
knew himself book-learned yet no scholar) “he foresaw not 
that he was losmg for ever the opportumty of acquiring 
habits of firm and assiduous apphcation, or gammg the 
art of controllmg, directing and concentratmg the powers 
of his mind for earnest mvestigation ” — In short, he was in 
the way to be educated as an artist, and not as (for mstance) 
a successful barrister — ^Further, smce there were books 
in abundance, "young Waverley drove through the sea 
of books like a vessel without a pilot or a rudder ” And 
so he "read and stored m a memory of uncommon tenacity 
much curious though ill-arranged and miscellaneous mfor- 
mation ” He was "master of Shakespeare and Milton — 
and particularly well acquamted with Spenser, Drayton 
and other poets who have exercised themselves on romantic 
fiction ... In this reqiect his acquamtance with Italian 
opened him a yet wider range ” Then he had read romantic 
poems from the da3;s of Pulci, and the noveUe, brought forth 
in emulation of The Decameron In classical literature 
he had read the usual authors, "the French had afforded 
him an almost exhaustless collection of memoirs . . . the 
splendid pages of Froissart . . , those of Brantdme and 
De la None . . , The Spanish had contnbuted to his 
stock of chivalrous and romantic lore . . . The earher 
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literature of the northern nations did not escape the study 
of one who read rather to awaken the imagination than to 
benefit the understandmg ” 

What other young man except Edward Waverley — ^and 
Walter Scott — ever went through this course of readmg in 
his teens? And what has all this detail to dd with a story 
of the Insurrection and Charles Edward or his Highland 
backers? Plainly, we find here the novelist*, when he tries 
his prentice hand, indulging m the natural temptation to 
detailed self-portraiture — ^There is probably a touch of 
autobiography, too, m this reference to the field sports by 
which Waverley’s old uncle tried to correct “habits of 
abstraction and love of sohtude. 

"Although Edward eagerly earned his gun for one season, 
yet when practice had given him some dextenty the pastime 
ceased to afford amusement ” Then came a suggestion 
from “the perusal of old Isaac Walton ” But “of all 
diversions . . . fishmg is the worst quahfied to amuse 
a man who is at once mdolent and impatient , and so our 
hero’s rod was flung aside.” 

“ Hero ” m this context is simply a term of art , when the 
book was fimshed and pubhdied and famous, Scott wrote 
to Morritt : 

“The hero is a sneakmg piece of imbeahty, and if he had 
mamed Flora, she would have set him up upon the chimney- 
piece, as the Polish Dwarf’s wife used to do with him I am 
a bad hand at depicting a hero properly so called, and have an 
unfortunate propensity for the dubious characters of Borderers, 
buccaneers. Highland robbers, and all others of a Robm-Hood 
descnption I do not know why it should be, as I am myself, 
hke Hamlet, indifferent honest , but I suppose the blood of the 
old cattle-dnvers of Teviotdale continues to stir m my veins.” 

That is not fair on the young gentleman who fought like 
a man at Prestonpans, but it illustrates the duahty of 
Scott’s nature, and it suggests that, as he certainly identi- 
fied the youthful mmd of Edward Waverley with his own, 
so he contmued throughout to depict m his hero that side 
of his own nature which he kept strenuously hidden. He 
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paints the deep and increasing sensibihty which made shyness 
painful; “for perhaps even guilt itself does not impress 
upon some n un ds so keen a sense of shame and remorse 
as a modest sensitive and meiqienenced youth feels, from 
the consciousness of havmg neglected etiquette or excited 
ridicule ” — ^There was nothmg m the story which Scott 
■ had to teU tihat prompted this observation ; one infers that 
he was pursumg the retrospective study of an imagmative 
young man’s growth Passages occur m the journal of 
his last years which imply that m youth Walter Scott, 
hke Edward Waverley, “supposed that he disliked and was 
unfitted for society merely because he had not yet acquired 
the habit of hvmg m it with ease, and comfort, and of 
reciprocally givmg and receivmg pleasure.” 

Scott mdeed justifies his insistence on these traits: 
he does not propose, “m imitation of the romance of 
Cervantes,” to descnbe a bias given by education which 
ends in “total perversion of mtellect” — ^but only “that 
more common aberration from sound judgment which 
apprehends occurrences mdeed m their reahty, but communi- 
cates to them a tmcture of its own romantic tmt and colour- 
ing ” Even m Scott’s mature manhood, it is hard to say 
how much of his trouble may have spjrang from this tendency 
to see thmgs rose-coloured. He was very reticent about 
his dreams, and probably he learnt reticence early Edward 
Waverley sought no confidant , “had he been asked to choose 
between any pumshment short of ignommy and the necessity 
of giving a cold and composed account of the ideal" world 
m which he hved the better part of his days, I think he would 
not have hesitated to prefer the former infliction. The 
secrecy became increasmgly precious as he felt in advancing 
Me the influence of the awakenmg passions. Female 
forms of exquisite grace and beauty began to mmgle his 
mental adventures.” — Surely, Scott is wntmg of himself. 

Once the young man has been launched on his travels, 
and has knocked at the Baron of Bradwardme’s haH door, 
other figures crowd on to the stage, and fill it with their 
exuberant vitality Scott forgets his hero, though now 
and then he remembers that his hero would have been shy 
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aad silent in company Fergus Maclvor once comments on 
the trait. 

At last, far on in the tale, after the skirmish in the retreat 
from Derby, when Fergus and Waverley are separated, 
and the Enghshman, escapmg, jBnds a refuge by UUswater, 
with leisure to look back, there comes one of those sentences 
which seem- to detach themselves from the web of fiction ' 
and let us hear Scott speaking to himself — ^The young man 
had already submitted to his rejection by Flora, and was 
wen on the way to thmk of marriage with Rose Bradwardme ; 
he had also to face the fact that the rebellion m whidi he was 
concerned was flickermg out, and, further, the disconcertmg 
reflection that perhaps he would not desire it to be other- 
wise. Things were ^pmg themselves quite otherwise 
than he desired : but he felt able to confront them ; "entitled 
to say firmly, though perhaps with a sigh, that the romance 
of his hfe was ended, and that its real history had now 
commenced ” 

There must have come a time, I think, when Scott so 
summed up the situation Or perhaps, now m his mature 
age, looking back over hfe, on the visionary mamage that 
he aspired to, and on the course that active years had led 
him since the day when he had shut out that dream, he 
wrote this epitaph over his far-away youth. 

One thing anyhow is certam. In the narrative of Charles 
Edward’s campaign and of Waverley’s part m it, Scott most 
surely threw himself back mto the past and asked how he, 
with all his Jacobite sjnnpathies would have felt, had he 
been actually involved. For, strong as the romantic 
Jacobite feehng persisted m him, even stronger was the 
sohd Bntish loyalty. No words could overpraise the skiU 
with whidi the story suggests the appeal of the rising cause 
and of its leader. If ever wnter could make a pnnce seem 
princely on the printed page, Scott was he ; and he never 
excelled this first presentment of a hereditary sovereign. 
But even finer, perhaps, is the art which suggests how 
Waverley at first shrmks from a struggle in which he — 
unlike the Highlanders — ^must fight agamst his own blood 
and friends , which makes our sympathies change, like his. 
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when the Scots, fredi from victory in their own land, sweep 
down to overrun the fair counties where they are strangers 
The historian m Scott realises that Charles Edward found 
no welcome from the Enghdi people, and the novelist makes 
his hero perceive this coldness; more and more he finds it 
impossible to make the figure, so far identified with himself, 
-have a desire for victory over anjrthmg that is Enghsh — ■ 
And so in spite of himself he can make Waverley mto nothing 
but the "half-hearted piece of imbecihty ’’ that he describes 
with a laugh to Momtt Even m retrospect he could not 
be a thorough-paced Jacobite civil war was abhorrent to 
him. 

There is no other novel m the whole senes where so much < 
attempt is made at a psydiological study of the hero as 
this first one. Morton m Old Mortality diows the same 
fluctuation, for the same reasons : Scott cannot make him 
wholly of either side. Yet there is scarcely one of the novels 
in which the ofi&cial hero is other than some sort of pro- 
jection of Scott himself a modest but courageous yoirn^ 
man whose personal career we follow with interest because 
it is linked up with happenmgs m which there figure many 
other characters, strongly mdividuahsed and portrayed* 
These creatures, entirely detached from their creator, 
can go to the very uttermost m any quarrel, whether of 
avil or foreign war, or of pnvate quarrel But it seems 
evident that Scott's machmery would not work for him 
unless he put himself m this position, at once central and 
subordmate, of the man through whose eyes all must be 
seen , and it is more than probable that he found it impossible 
to make a senous study of this figure without departing 
from that reticence whidi was so deep in gram with him. 

The exception to the rule of his procedure is the Heart 
of Midlo^an, where the central actor is a woman, and how 
difiEerent in that case the result! No character m all his 
books is more thoroughly portrayed than Jeame Deans. 

Smce much has already been quoted in this volume 
which two generations of Enghsh and Scotdi knew by heart, 
it may be permisdble to quote also one bnef passage from 
the scene which describes how the captured rebel, Fergus 
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Macivor, and his Highland henchman were side by side in 
the dock. The chieftain has spoken his defence to the Court, 
and has sat down in obdurate silence. 

'"Evan Maccombich looked at him with great earnestness, 
and, rising up, seemed anxious to speak, but the confusion 
of the court, and the perplexity arising from "thinking in a 
language different from that in which he was to express him-' 
self, kept him silent. There was a murmur of compassion 
among the spectators, from the idea that the poor fellow in- 
tended to plead the influence of his superior as an excuse for 
his crime The Judge commanded silence, and encouraged 
Evan to proceed 

*I was only ganging to say, my lord,' said Evan, in what 
he meant to be an insinuating manner, 'that if your excellent 
honour, and the honourable Court, would let Vich Ian Vohr 
go free just this once, and let him gae back to France, and no 
to trouHe King George's government again, that ony six o' 
the very best of his clan will be wiUmg to be justified in his stead , 
and if you'll just let me gae down to Glennaquoich, I'll fetch 
them up to ye mysell, to nead or hang, and you may befi:in vnL 
me the very first man ' 

Notwithstanding the solemmty of the occasion, a sort of 
laugh was heard in the court at the extraordinary nature of the 
proposal. The Judge checked this indecency, and Evan, look- 
ing sternly around, when the murmur abated, 'If the Saxon 
gentlemen are laughing,' he said, 'because a poor man, such as 
me, thmks my hfe, or the hfe of six of my degree, is worth that 
of Vich Ian Vohr, it's like enough they may be very right , but 
if they laugh because they think I would not keep my word, 
and come back to redeem him, I can tell them they ken neither 
the heart of a Hielandman, nor the honour of a gentleman/ 

There was no further inclination to laugh among the audience, 
and a dead silence ensued 

The Judge then pronounced upon both prisoners the sentence 
of the law of high treason, with aH its horrible accompaniments. 
The execution was appomted for the ensmng day. 'For 
you, Fergus Macivor,' contmued the Judge, 'I can hold out 
no hope of mercy You must prepare against to-morrow for 
your last sufferings here, and your great audit hereafter ' 

T desire nothing else, my lord,' answered Fergus, in the 
same manly and firm tone 

The hard eyes of Evan, which had been perpetually bent 
on his Chief, were moistened with a tear. 'For you, poor 
Ignorant man,' contmued the Judge, 'who, following the ideas 
in which you have been educated, have this day given us a 
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stnkmg example how the loyalty due to the King and State 
alone, is, from your unhappy ideas of clanship, transferred to 
some ambitious mdividuai, who ends by making you the tool 
of his cnmes — ^for you, I say, I feel so much compassion, that 
if you can make up your mmd to petition for grace, I will 
endeavour to procure it for you. Otherwise 

‘Grace me no grace,’ said Evan, ‘smce you axe to shed Vich 
Ian Vohr’s bleod, the only favour I would accept from you, 
is — ^to bid them Joose my hands and gie me my claymore, and 
bide you ]ust a imnute sittmg where you are ' ’ 

‘Remove the pnsoners,’ said the Judge, ‘his blood be upon 
his own head ’ ” 

There has been no temptation to quote the chieftain’s 
speech, dehvered m swelhng phrase, of what Scott’s con- 
temporaries might have called "high Enghsh ” Here, 
as m a himdred mstances, the hei^t of tragic digmty is 
reached by utterance of one who must use a plainer vocab- 
ulary, Scott agreed with Wordsworth that the speech 
of peasants came nearer the true style of poetry than the 
more sophisticated language of higher classes. He knew 
also — ^as Thomas Hardy Imew and proved — ^that peasant 
^eech is often more highly coloured and imagmative than 
that which comes natural to what are called “the educated.” 
But in this instance the poetry is not m the turn of a phrase : 
Evan Dhu is no master of Scots. The poetry is there in 
essence, m the perfect fitness of a spoken gesture which 
sums up not only a brave man, but a race. 

Waverky has the advantage over many of the other 
novels m being brought to a close with some ingenuity 
and m a manner entirely characteristic ; for it shows where 
Scott’s heart was. More to him was the old Baron of Brad- 
wardme, cavalryman, antiquarian and genealogist, than all 
the puffing Highlanders with their pibrochs and their 
perpetual bickermg; and as the real story began (after 
the long prehimnary chapters written in 1805) with the Bear 
of Bradwardine, so we come back to it for the last word. 

Nothing can so well render the impression that the book 
made as a couple of letters of Miss Edgewortih’s The first 
K dated October 13th, 1814, 
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‘'We went to Coolure, and had a pleasant day Waverley 
was m everybody's hands The Admiral does not like it. The 
hero, he says, is such a shnfHing fellow Whale he was saying 
this I had in my pocket a letter from Miss Fanshaw received 
that morning saying it was delightful . Mr and Mrs 
Pollard brought with them Miss Napier We talked over 
Waverley with her I am more delighted with it than I can tell 
you, it is a work of first rate genius ** 

In short, all the world was buzzing with Waverley ; but 
the book was still only in the reading at Edgeworthstown 
— Ten days later, October 23rd, a letter from Edgeworths- 
town was addressed “To the Author of Waverley — Ant 
Scotus aut Diabolus/" 

“We have this moment fimshed Waverley It was read aloud 
to this large family, and I wish the author could have witnessed 
the impression it made “ 

Then follows a bnUiant and discriminating laudation — 
With a couple of shrewd and helpful criticisms thrown in 
These mdeed would have been almost a presumption but 
that the “Author of Waverley** had given Maria Edgeworth 
full right to address him, when he thus described his purpose : 

^he Lowland Scottish gentlemen, and the subordinate 
oiiaracters, are not given as mdividual portraits, but are drawn 
Irom the general habits of the penod, of which I have witnessed 
some remnants in my younger days, and partly gathered from 
tradition 

It has been my object to describe these persons, not by a 
caricatured and exaggerated use of the national dialect, but 
by their habits, manners, and feelings, so as in some distant 
degree to emulate the admirable Insh portraits drawn by Miss 
Edgeworth, so different from the ‘Teagues' and ‘dear joys,* 
who, so long, with the most perfect family resemblance to each 
other, occupied the drama and the novel." 

These observations come m the Inscription of the volume 
to Scott's friend Henry Mackenzie, the veteran of Edinburgh 
letters, and manifestly they were written after the book 
was prmted off, for they appear in a “ Postscnpt which ought 
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to have been a Preface The unforeseen result of this 
was to provide Mana Edgeworth with the most charming 
surprise in hterary history She recounted it herself, at 
the end of her praise and her censure : 

** Believe me,* I have not, nor can I convey to you the full 
jdea of the pleasure, the delight we have had in reading Waverley, 
nor of the feeling of sorrow with which we came to the end of 
the history of persons whose real presence had so filled our 
minds We felt that we must return to the flat reahUes of 
life, that our stimulus was gone, and we were little disposed to 
read the ‘ Postscript which should have been a Preface ' 

'Well, let us hear it,' said my father, and Mrs Edgeworth 
read on . 

Ohl my dear sir, how much pleasure would my father, my 
mother, my whole family, as well as myself have lost if we had 
not read to the last page I And the pleasure came upon us so 
unexpectedly — ^we had been so completely absorbed that any 
thought of ourselves, of our own authorship was far away 
Thank you for the honour you have done us, and for the 
pleasure you have given us, great m proportion to the opimon 
we had formed of the work we had just perused — ^and believe 
me every opinion I have in this letter expressed was formed 
before any individual in the family had peeped to the end of 
the book, or knew how much we owed you 

"Your obliged and grateful, 

"Maria Edgeworth" 



CHAPTER XII 


“the lord of the isles” 

1814-15 

The yachting tnp, which earned Scott out of the track of 
society, when society was all agog about the new and 
nameless author, has left its results in two works of 
very different quality: one bemg his poem. The Lord of 
the Isles, the other a Journal which is printed m Lock- 
hart The Muse takes precedence. 

It was m the autumn of 1813 that Scott actually began 
the first Canto of a metneal romance which was to recoimt 
the fortunes of Robert Bruce, and to desenbe the Battle 
of Bannockburn. Waverley, as well as other enterpnses, 
pushed it aside, but the scheme was clear in his mind, 
and indeed had been formed long before the wntmg 
started. After all, it was but natural that the Minstrel 
of Flodden should desire to celebrate also the field where 
the English did not win the day. He wrote to Momtt 
on. September 14th, 1814: 

"I will attend to your corrections m Waverl^ My pnnapal 
emplo37ment for the autumn will be reduemg the knowledge I 
have acquired of the locahties of the islands mto scenery and 
stage-room for the Lord of the Isles, of which renowned romance 
I think I have repeated some portions to you It was elder 
bom than Rokeby, though it gave place to it m publishing 

"After all, scnbbhng is an odd propensity I don’t beheve 
there is any ointment, even that of the Edinburgh Remew, which 
can cure the infected ” 

By that time three Cantos had been completed, and on 
December i6th the whole was with Ballantynes’ punters. 


214 
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But it must be remembered that Scott had greatly the 
habit of cdmposmg out of doors, and -with his prodigious 
memory there was no need to set down verses, or even 
cantos, as they framed themselves. During the yachting 
tour, he was beyond aU doubt acquirmg impressions, 
seizmg upon •stnlmg details, and fixmg m his mmd the 
•general he of that island-studded coast, but he was also, 
though withoubpretentiousness, the Bard Lockhart quotes 
significant testimony from Erskme who was of the 
company . 


“I often, on coming up from the cabm at mght, found him 
pacing the deck rapidly, muttermg to himself — ^and went to the 
forecastle, lest my presence should disturb him I remember, 
that at Loch Comskm, m particular, he seemed qmte over- 
whelmed with his feehngs , and we all saw it, and, retinng un- 
noticed, left him to roam and gaze about by himself, until it 
was time to muster the party and be gone.” 


I wish I could get pleasure from the poem, and if those 
names of mountam and island and tiderace and juttmg 
rock were homely to me, I should, it is hard to beheve 
that Highland Scots can be indifferent to what such a man 
pictured with such ardour One passage at least there is 
of which I can form no critical estimate, for I cannot 
remember when I did not know the stanzas by heart, 
it IS that which tells how the Lord of the Isles set sail 
northwards from Coriskm to raise his clansmen from 
the “far off Hebndes”; and its stanzas are fresh from 
the sea: 


"Merrily, memly bounds the bark. 

She bounds before the gale. 

The mountain breeze from Ben-na-darch 
Is ]oyous m her sail' 

With fiuttenng sound like laughter hoarse. 
The cords and canvas stram. 

The waves, divided by her force. 

In npphng eddies chased her course 
As if they laugh'd again. 
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Not down the breeze more blithely flew. 

Skimming the wave, the hght sea-mew. 

Than the gay galley bore 
Her course -upon that favouring wmd. 

And Coohn’s crest has sunk behmd. 

And Slapin's cavem’d shore ” 

Yet when all is said, the poem, as compared with the - 
three first, is imperfectly vitahsed, and as a story it is 
inferior to Rokeby Compare Flodden m Marmton with 
Bannockburn here, and it is hke the difference between 
Waverley and Anne of Geterstetn. 

But if hfe be gone out of the poem, as I fear is true, 
the Journal is as much ahve as one of Horace Walpole’s 
letters, Lockhart says very justly that nothmg can give 
us a fuller idea of Scott ; and it is amazing that no publisher 
has yet had the idea of bnngmg this out as a small separ- 
ate volume, with appropnate commentary by one who 
knows the scenes m mtimate detail jSfo half knowledge 
would do here, for Scott writes with as close observation 
as if he were Arthur Young investigatmg the state of 
agriculture and of society m France or Ireland As an 
illustration to the Journal, the Lord of the Isles should 
be added, that those who were cunous to do so might 
compare the immediate record of impressions on such a 
man with the finished utterance m verse; and The Ptrate 
also should be plundered, to show what he made of these 
scenes in the prose of a tale. 

Scott sailed from Leith on July 29th on board the 
Lighthouse yacht, a cutter carrying six guns and a crew 
of ten, commanded by Captam Wilson. On board were 
the three commissioners, Hamilton, Sheriff of Lanark- 
shire, Erskme, Sheriff of Orkney and Shetland, and Duff, 
Sheriff of Forfarshire With these were three guests; 
Scott, a yoimg Mr. Marjonbanks, son to the Provost of 
Edmburgh, and the Reverend Mr. Turnbull, who was to 
be set down at his presbytery of TingwaU, in Shetland. 
With them, and m charge of all, was Stevenson, the Sur- 
veyor of the Lights, whose name, already famous for the 
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lighthouses he built, was to be spread over the world by 
his grandson — who in another sense was Scott’s grandson, 
too 

They sailed north up the east coast of Scotland, visit- 
ing lighthouses as they went, in bad weather. "All sick, 
even Mr. Stevenson. God grant this occurs seldom.” 

• It did not ‘happen again to Scott, though his fellow- 
passengers weae less strong-stomached 

As far north as the Moray Firth, Scott was seeing from 
the water what he knew well from the land. At Arbroath, 
where is the Abbey of Aberbrothock, he notes 

" I visited the Abbey church for the third time, the first being 
with — eheui the second with T Thomson ” 

Whenever a scene recalled the lady of his first love, 
there seems always to have stirred m him somethmg hke 
this eheu f 

New experience began after they had stretched from 
the Moray Firth for Shetland, and found themselves m 
Lerwick harbour Then follows a mass of detail about 
the primitive system of land tenure which existed through- 
out these islands, once Scandmavian-settled; about their 
very odd mills, their primitive ploughing, their way of 
taxes — and the “monstrous proportion of foreign luxuries” 
in use among the half-fisherman, half-farmer folk “Tea 
m particular is used by all ranks, and porridge quite 
exploded ” 

Then the antiquanan had to report on Pictish castles 
— with infinite detail, on the formidable tradition (to be 
used with efiect later m The Pirate) that a man saved from 
drowmng is sure to mjure his preserver; on the sword- 
dance survivmg on the island of Papa, on the strange 
boats of the Fair Isle, and on the return of Dutch fisher- 
men to Lerwick after the long break during Napoleon’s 
wars 

Orkney had its Gothic buildmgs, its “Saxon” cathedral, 
and its megahthic monuments, the Standing Stones of 
Stennis At Stromness they bought a fair wind from the old 
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P3rtlioness who sold it them — and who did not keep faith 
also reappeared m The Ptrate, but strangely transfigured 
as Noma Yet more senous was his concern with ques- 
tions of the people Orkney had good land, and the people 
dealt httle in fishmg, but the land was all let to very 
small holders, with neither knowledge nor capital to form 
property Bigger and fewer farms were the obvious • 
remedy, but — , 

"How IS the necessary restncbon to take place, without the 
greatest immediate distress and hardship to these poor creatures’ 

It is the hardest chapter m Economicks , and if I were an Or- 
cadian laird, I feel I should shuffle on with the old useless 
creatures, m contradiction to my better judgment ” 

Once at the Pentland Furth, they began the exploration 
of the wild chffs about Cape Wrath, and Scott gives an 
elaborate descnption of the huge cave, Uamh Smowe (as 
he spells it) There was much scrambhng, and Scott, 
m tr3ung to ascend with Erskme to where a cascade fell 
mto the inner cavern, took the wrong side of the rocks 
and got on to a cliff "where Erskme to my great alarm 
turned giddy and declared he would go no farther ” Scott 
himself got up, and sent a couple of helpers with a rope 
to his fnend There was never a hardier or more passionate 
pursuer of such sights. 

But landing at Cape Wrath brought back the human 
problem. Lord Reay’s estate had in part been let to a 
sheep-farmer who was makmg a great profit; evidently 
the same could be done over 150,000 square acres and a 
huge mcrease of rent obtamed. 

“ But to efiect this reform m the present mstance. Lord Reay 
must turn out several hundred famihes who have hved under 
him and his fathers for many generations, and the swords of 
whose fathers probably won the lands from which he is now 
expellmg them. He is a good-natured man, I suppose, for Mr 
A says he is hesitatmg whether he shall not take a more moderate 
rise (£7,000 or £8,000), and keep his Highland tenantry This 
last war (before the short peace), he levied a fine fencible corps 
(the Reay fencibles), and might have doubled their number. 
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Wealth IS no doubt strength 'm a country, while all is quiet and 
governed by law, but on any altercation or internal commotion, 
it ceases to be strength, and is only the means of tempting the 
strong to plunder the possessors Much may be said on both 
sides 


> 

Down tl\,e West Coast, Scott was in Gaelic-speakmg 
country, and in the full tradition for his poem — ^and for 
more than his poem; m Hams he was on the traces of 
Charles Edward, still fre^ m memory; it was not long 
smce the old man who housed the fugitive adventurer 
had died At Macleod’s castle of Dunvegan the last of 
the hereditary MacCrimmon pipers was still ahve, but 
had entered the army, and refused to keep on the tradi- 
tional college for pipe music 

On Eigg the party visited the cave where an earher 
Macleod destroyed two hundred MacDonalds, man, woman 
and child, by sufiocatmg them with smoke. The bones 
still lay there, and Scott msisted on takmg away a skull — 
after which they had a succession of foul wmds, and Cap- 
tarn Wilson did not conceal his opimon of the reason 
why. 

They suffered from it exceedmgly off Tyree, where the 
yacht was beatmg up because Stevenson was determined 
that the Commissioners should see a reef of rocks on which 
he wanted to put a hghthouse The Commissioners all 
said that they would agree to anything rather than be so 
tossed, but Stevenson persisted for a visit m due form, 
and accordmgly two of the Commissioners, Scott of comse 
accompanying, managed to make a landmg through a 
heavy swell close to “a tremendous surf dashmg over black 
pointed rocks.” 

“Our rowers, however, get the boat mto a quiet creek between 
two rocks, where we contrive to land well wetted I saw nothing 
remarkable m my way, excepting several seals, which we might 
have shot, but, m the doubtful circumstances of the landing, 
we did not care to bnng guns. We took possession of the rock 
m name of the Commissioners, and generously bestowed our own 
great names on its crags and creeks The rock was carefully 
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meastired by Mr S It will be a most desolate position for a 
lighthouse — ^the Bell Rock and Eddystone a joke to it, for the 
nearest land is the wild island of Tyree, at fourteen miles’ dis- 
tance So much for the Skerry Vhor ” 

So much for that moment ; but Skerryvore was the name 
that Robert Louis Stevenson gave to his first house, for 
he thought that the lighthouse on Skerry Vhor was the 
finest deed of his forbears * 

When the party ''came on board proud of their achieve- 
ment, the yacht was put about and ran for Iona and the 
burial-place of the Kmgs of Scotland 

"The vast number of carved tombs contaimng the rehques 
of the great, exceeds credibihty In general, even m the 
most noble churches, the number of the vulgar dead exceed in 
all proportion the few of emmence who are deposited under 
monuments Iona is in all respects the reverse* until lately, 
the inhabitants of the isle did not presume to mix their vulgar 
dust with that of chiefs, reguli, and abbots 

Macbeth is said to have been the last King of Scotland here 
buned — ^sixty preceded him, all doubtless as powerful in their 
day, but now unknown — carent qma vate sacro A few weeks’ 
labour of Shakespeare, an obscure player, has done more for 
the memory of Macbeth, than all the gifts, wealth, and monu- 
ments of this cemetery of pnnces have been able to secure 
to the rest of its inhabitants It also occurred to me in Iona 
(as it has on many similar occasions) that the traditional recol- 
lections concemmg the monks themselves are wonderfully famt, 
contrasted with the beautiful and interesting monuments of 
architecture which they have left behind them In Scot- 
land, particularly, the people have frequently traditions 
wonderfully vivid of the persons and achievements of ancient 
wamors, whose towers have long been levelled with the soil 
But of the monks of Melrose, Kelso, Aberbrothock, Iona, &c , ‘ 
&c,, &c , they can tell nothing but that such a race existed, and 
inhabited the stately ruins of these monastenes The quiet, 
slow, and uniform hfe of those recluse beings, glided on, it may 
be, hke a dark and silent stream, fed from unknown resources, 
and vanishing from the eye without leaving any marked trace 
of its course. The hfe of the chieftain was a mountam torrent 
thundering over rock and precipice, which, less deep and pro- 
found in li^elf, leaves on the minds of the temfied spectators 
those deep impressions of awe and wonder which are most 
readily handed down to postenty ” 
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From Scotland they stood across to Ulster, failed to 
beat up I/)ugh Foyle, and were dining at Portrusb when 
Scott m casual talk heard “with inexpressible surpnse 
and distress” that his beautiful chieftamess was dead. 
His journal of the next day begms . 


"5th September, 1814 

"Wake, or rather nse at six, for I have waked the whole 
night, or fallen*into broken sleeps only to be hag-ndden by the 
mghtmare Go ashore with a heavy heart, to see sights which 
I had much rather leave alone ’’ 

So, with httle care for pleasantness, he visited Dunluce 
and the Giant's Causeway. 

"Oar party brought off some cunous joints of the columns, 
and, had I been quite as I am wont to be, I would have selected 
four to be capitals of a rustic porch at Abbotsford But, alas' 
alas' I am much out of love with vanity at this moment " 

The remaining pages of his Journal lack the exhilara- 
tion of the earher, but he contmued to note whatever was 
of histone or topographical mterest Leavmg the yacht 
at Greenock, for the first time he set foot on a steamer and 
went up to Glasgow . 

“a journey which we performed at the rate of about eight 
miles an hour, and with a smoothness of motion which probably 
resembles flymg.” 

The last note is that through the whole cruise of six 
weeks there was not a trace of fnction “Each seemed 
anxious to submit his own wishes to those of his friends.” 

“Thus ends my httle excursion, m which, batmg one ar- 
cumstance, which must have made me miserable for the time 
wherever I had learned it, I have enjoyed as much pleasure 
as m any six weeks of my life ” 

His first care on reading Glasgow was to write to the 
Duke of Buccleuch a letter of very manly, touching and 
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affectionate sympathy Only a day or two later did he 
find that the widower, foreseeing his friend’s gnef and dis- 
tress, had written the news to meet him on landmg In 
a letter to Momtt, with whom he used httle reserve, he 
described the Duke’s letter and added: 

“ I am gomg to see him, and how we shall meet,*God knows , 
but though ‘an iron man of iron mould’ upon many of the 
occasions of hfe in which I see people most affected, and a 
pecuhar contemner of the commonplace sorrow which I see 
paid to the departed, this is a case m which my stoiasm will 
not serve me They both gave me reason to think they loved 
me, and I returned their regard with the most smcere attach- 
ment — ^the distinction of rank bemg, I thmk, set apart on all 
sides. But God’s will be done I wiU dweU no longer upon 
this subject.” 

One of the things which passed at this meeting when 
it took place is recorded by Lockhart. Hogg had wntten 
to the Duchess askmg her to help him to the lease of a 
farm. 

“A single hne from a certain very great and very beautiful 
lady, would ensure that small pendicle to the bard at once But 
she will grant no such thing' I appeal to your Grace if she is 
not a very bad lady that? I am your Grace’s ever obhged 
and grateful 

‘‘James Hogg, 

“The Etteick Shepheed.” 

The Duchess handed over this epistle to Scott, askmg 
him to discuss it with the Duke , now after her death, the 
matter came up again “I must now consider this poor 
man’s case as her legacy,” said the Duke, and so within 
a diort while, Hogg became tenant of Altnve, on the braes 
of Yarrow. 

In a sense, Scott’s feeling for this chieftamess of his clan 
was coloured with the fanciful pageantry m which he 
indulged his imagmation He hked to play at being a 
vassal and at rendering homage. But mamfestly . the 
reality of a woman’s goodness and beauty had transformed 
this into a most genuine devotion and pnde. TAe Lori 
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of the Isles preserves — ^though ■with no felicity of skill, 
yet with, manifest smcenty — a record of this feelmg. 
Evidently it had been designed that it should appear as 
dedicated to the Duchess, instead, the poem ended with 
this “Conclusion”. 

" Go forth, my Song, upon thy venturous way. 

Go boldly forth, nor yet thy master blame. 

Who chosfe no patron for his humble lay, 

And graced thy numbers with no fnenchy name, 

Whose partial zeal might smooth thy path to fame 
There was — and Oi how many sorrows crowd 
Into these two bnef words i — there was a daim 
By generous friendship given, had fate allow’d, 

It well had bid thee rank the proudest of the proud l 

All angel now, yet httle less than all, 

While still a pilgrim m our world below! 

What ’vails it us that patience to recall. 

Which had its own to soothe all other woe. 

What ’vails to tell, how Virtue’s purest glow 
Shone yet more lovely in a form so fair* 

And, least of all, what ’vails the world should know 
That one poor garland, twined to deck thy hair, 

Is hung upon thy hearse, to droop and wither there i” 

The Lord of the Isles, as compared even with Rokeby, 
marked a falhng off in the popular fervour for Scott’s 
poetry A few days after the poem was published, he asked 
BaJlantyme* “What are people saymg about the Lord of the 
Isles The prmter hesitated. “I see how it is, the 
result is given m one word — Disappointment — Smce 
one hne has failed, we must just stick to somethmg else,” 
was his comment — A couple of days later, BaUantyne 
picked up from Scott’s table a copy of Bjron’s Giaour, 
with an autograph mscnption, “To the Monarch of Par- 
nassus from one of his subjects.” This, it should be noted, 
represents accurately how in popular opinion Scott stood 
in these years , for Wordsworth and Colendge had attained 
no comparable ascendant; Shelley and Keats were still 
unknown. Bjuron, and Byron only, was the challenger, 
and his romantic tales — which owed an mcalculable deal 
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to Scott’s example — ^were bemg snatched from hand to 
hand. "When Scott saw Ballantyne with the Giaour m his 
hand, “James,” he said, “Byron hits the mark where I 
don't even pretend to fledge my arrow ” 

So far as the Tales go, Scott’s critical estimate was 
probably (and not for the hundredth time) mistaken. 
There was no doubt an element of disappointment in his . 
own mmd. In the very end of his days hf put it shorter 
to Sir Wilham Cell who asked why he gave up 
wntmg poetry. “Byron bet me,” he said And he added 
“He bet me out of the field m the description of the strong 
passions, and m deep-seated knowledge of the human 
heart , so I gave up poetry for the tune ” The least 
jealous of men does not hke to feel himself beaten, and 
Scott probably suffered some temporaiy spleen. But 
reasons enougb^ have been already given to show that the 
prose romance offered satisfactions to his own artist nature 
that the poems had never afforded him Had Scott ever 
at any tune been convmced — ^as was Wordsworth, as was 
Shelley, as was Keats — of the reahty and importance 
attaching to his own poetic gift, the answer, “Byron bet 
me,” would have been his condemnation There was, 
however, no such mner urgency movmg him If he was 
gomg to write — and mdeed, wnte he must — ^he would write 
that which gave him most pleasure to wnte and the pubhc 
most pleasure to read Higher than this he never put his 
purposes — except mdeed in so far as it was his design and 
desire to celebrate his native land. But that mission, he 
might wen .hold, was already fully accomplished, when he 
turned to novel wntmg; and m the new field, though 
avoidmg the passions on which Byron concentrated, he 
displayed a knowledge of the human heart beside which 
Byron’s, to me at least, seems diallow and restncted. 



CHAPTER XIII 


"Guy Mannering” and Dogs 
1814-15 

In the course of 1814 Scott, as has been told, finished his 
Swift , wrote two long articles for the Encyclopaedia, raced 
through two-thirds of Waverley, and then composed nearly all 
of The Lord of the Isles In addition, he threw in a Memoir 
of the Somervilles (Lord Somerville was his opposite neigh- 
bour across the Tweed at Abbotsford) , and there was the 
reprmt of an old treatise of 1611, " on letting off the humours 
of blood m the head vein ” to be annotated So on Christmas 
Day he wrote to Constable that he was “setting out for 
Abbotsford to refresh the machme ” He refreshed it by 
wntmg Guy Mannenng in a matter of six weeks , the book 
appeared on February 24th, 1815 
As usual, the devil drove him , John Ballantyne had more 
bills commg due; the bookselhng busmess, laden with 
Beaumont and Fletcher and suchlike imsaleables, hung 
about their necks like a millstone. Longmans, who bought 
the novel, had to take also five hundred pounds’ worth of 
this dead matter — so much out of Scott’s pocket 

But no man of sense would beheve that Guy Mannenng 
was wntten only to pay off bills, if ever a work spoke of its 
author’s enjoyment, this is the one. There may be another 
novel as good m the long senes; I cannot believe that there 
IS a better. For this occasion, Scott had no histoncal 
subject to expound; he was writmg of his own countryy 
his Borders, with an occasional excursion into his own native 
city and the purheus of the courts where his official work 

2*5 
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lay. He was tellu^ a story of violent incidents, yet inci- 
dents no way impossible in the old-fashioned world which 
he depicted on the smuggler-haunted GaUoway coast — 
at a date roughly one generation later than the events of 
I745> which made the background for Waverley For this 
reason, simply as a story, Guy Mannering fe perhaps the 
best of them all No doubt there are clumsifiesses m the • 
construction, but what fertility of picturesque mvention' 
and what force' It is never easy, m a tale of mcident, to 
maintam a moimtmg chmax — still less when it starts with 
a scene so stormy as that of the runmng fight between Dirk 
Hatteraick’s lugger and the revenue sloop of war, with the 
murder of the excise of&cer, and the disappearance of Mr 
Bertram’s son Yet without an effort Scott, passmg over 
seventeen years, bnngs us badk mto the key of his tale with 
young Bertram’s adventure in the Waste of Cumberland 
when he came to Dandie Dmmont’s rescue; and from that 
forward we go on to scenes of mcreasmg excitement, which 
crowd thick and fast, one necessarily leading to the other 
There is the attack by the smugglers on Colonel Mannering’s 
house , there is the prolonged adventure of the jail at Portan- 
ferry, Dandie Dmmont's arrival there, and the escape of 
him and Bertram from the bunung buildmg in the not — z 
wonderful piece of narrative ; yet it falls back into its place 
as a mere step to the chmax when, guided by Meg Mernl,es, 
Bertram and Dandie go to seize Dirk Hatteraick m his cave. 
In a sense that is the true climax, for Meg Merrilies is slain 
as she achieves her long-watched purpose, and the old 
gipsy IS the central figure of the story, the mam mover; 
die dommates the whole. Yet m pomt of mere force, 
even this astonishing scene pales m memory beside that 
‘ which follows when the ruflfen and the rogue, who have 
wrought together and been defeated together, meet m 
Hatteraick’s cell, and the chamed savage breaks the other’s 
neck before he does justice on himself and cheats the legal 
hangman. — The best proof of Scott’s art is that of tMs 
supreme violence he narrates nothing; he brmgs the pair 
together, he lets. Hatteraick growl, and spring ; the next 
stage is told when bribed warders come to bring Glossm 
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back to his oivn cell, and they find Hatteraick "quietly 
stretched on his pallet within a yard of his victim ” The 
fierce ruffian’s own end is narrated as simply as if it were 
a piece of pohce court news, after he had been found m 
the noose where he contrived to hang himself. ^ 

To make the bloody work somethmg other than a mere 
' mess of thrills and horrors — to humamse all this brutality — 
was agam no easy matter, yet Scott has done it triumph- 
antly — ^guided no doubt by an artist’s sense of balance, 
creatmg instinctively what was needed He did not make 
Dandle Dmmont foi the purpose we may be sure , but Dandie 
Dmmont is the main force that sends wholesome air through 
the ferment He goes through the tale hke the biggest 
kmd of good-natured dog, never vmdictive, but always 
ready for an encounter, generous strength, simple and 
kmdly, plungmg in without biddmg wherever help is needed, 
wise hke a wise dog, with a hmit to his intelligence but 
none to his fidehty. There is much talk about novels of 
analysis, but I do not recall the personage m fiction — or 
m real life — ^whom I know better than this Border farmer. 
He has not a great deal to say, but every word that he says' 
tells somethmg of the man If there are any scenes m 
the book which lag, and m which we seem to breathe the 
atmosphere of makebeheve, Dandie has only to appear 
and the whole is as real as if we saw it happenmg And 
when he appears it is impossible to think that the 
world is a den of thieves, and robbers, the scene of a " crook- 
play." 

Very different from Dandie is the greater figure of Meg, 
who never enters without hftmg the theme to a romantic 
level She is a creation of another kmd if he is normal 
healthy manhood, all the more reassuring because it cames 
a warrant that it is nothmg rare, she belongs to a region 
that barely borders on sanity, and yet holds to it by what 
is noble Half-mad she may be, vmdictive, with impulses 
vagrant as her feet, but constant to the death in certain 
afifections and certain loyalties; and her language keeps 
the beauty of wild earth Again and agam her speech 
IS far truer poetiy than could be found m Marmion. 
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belongs to tragedy , but she has m a sense her comic 
anti-t37pe m the other figure who belongs to the realm where 
mvention must be supremely skilful if its work is not to be 
discredited Dommie Sampson is sketched like a Gilroy 
cancature , but m a book, for the most part inspired by close 
study of t 3 ^es that were normal m their environment, he holds 
his place, through the same normal attnbute^ of affection - 
and devotion as link Meg to ordinary folk — specially to 
the hero and the herome. Naturally enough, the scene 
where the Dommie appears most natural and least unhke 
ordmary flesh and blood is that m which Scott puts hun 
with the gipsy witch : it is the only scene where 
humour dominates while Meg is present. 

Along with these outstandmg creations, Meg, Dandie, 
the Dominie and Dirk Hatteraick, there is a crowd of hvmg 
characters. Glossin, the thievish sohcitor, is rendered with 
a touch of professional admiration for his competence 
Mr. Bertram, the elder, prey of this spider, is, m his way 
almost as masterly done as Dandie, he cames his own 
atmosphere, he is the fully indmduahsed example of a 
type, the old-fashioned, unthrifty landlord, proud of his 
descent, yet without the pride that should keep him fit 
to justify it His neighbour, Sir Arthur Hazelwood, is not 
so individuahsed • he is a mere character-part, a figure set 
up to display certam humours The lawyers again, Mr. 
Pleydell and Mr McMurdo, are shghtly sketched ; the scene 
of high jinks among lights of the bar upon which Colonel 
Mannermg finds himself an mtruder belongs rather to 
anecdote than to mvention As for the hero and the two 
young ladies, his sister and his ladylove, Scott has made 
no effort at all to study the young man ; whether as Vanbeest 
Brown or as Harry Bertram, he is simply a well-grown 
young man who may be trusted to act with courage, and 
who moves under conditions dictated by the persons on whom 
our interest centres More pains have been taken with the 
young ladies, but young ladies always and persistently 
refused to hve at Scott’s biddmg, and at pomts the story 
is conducted through their correspondence, a device in 
which thfe author never succeeds. 
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There remains Colonel Mannenng to be considered, and 
he deserves it, for in his case, again, the novelist is plamly 
drawmg his own portrait We see him first — and we do 
not see much of him— m the openmg chapter, where he 
arrives at EUangowan House, a stranger who has lost his 
way — ^for herfe, as m Waverley, Scott starts off with the 
idea of making Scotland more intelhgible by showing it 
through Enghsh eyes 

But when twenty-two years from that opemng have 
passed, and the stranger appears agam as a man in experi- 
enced middle-age, the focus of the story has shifted The 
very title of the book Guy Mannenng, imphes that Scott's 
ongmal plan was that the young amateur of astrology who 
foretold a fortune in the first chapter should be the prime 
agent m workmg out the destmy that he forecast But, 
as constantly happened, Scott’s characters took charge of 
the story, and when his fnend Terry dramatised the work 
for the London stage, he at once called the play MegMernlies 
For m truth the Colonel is a very secondary figure, m whom 
Scott takes httle mterest — ^but whom he plainly contmues 
to identify with himself Walter Scott was the one young 
man m all Scotland who might conceivably have cast a 
horoscope when he had ]ust left the umversity The result 
IS that we get a curious picture, for whose fidehty Hogg 
answers the Ettnck Shepherd said that he was always 
certam of the author of Waverley, for Colonel Mannenng 
was Scott to the life Mannenng is no doubt Scott m a 
r 61 e which Scott never played , he is the returned successful 
soldier and admimstrator that, but for his lame leg, Scott 
might so probably have been Yet it should be reahsed 
that all the impenousness and the sharp assertion of parental 
authonty which Scott depicts were — ^accordmg to Hogg — 
Scott’s own characteristics, what is more, the portrait 
accords perfectly with the tone of Scott’s own letters to 
his son when his son was a subaltern. 

There is, it is true, not much trace m Lockhart’s picture 
of any somewhat cholenc colonel But, as Lang says 
in his Life of Lockhart, Scott evidently fell in love with his 
son-m-law, and Lockhart’s feelmg for Scott was only just 
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on this side of idolatry It is to Hogg that we must go to 
hear how the Shirra used to draw down shaggy eyebrows. 
Here is one descnptive passage — ^which as usual tells as 
much of Hogg as of his subject. 

" I must confess that, before people of high rank, he did not 
much encourage my speeches and stones He &d not then 
hang down his brows, as when he was ill-pleased with me, but 
he raised them up and glowered, and put has upper hp far over 
the under one, seeimng to be always temfied at what was to 
come out next, and then he generally cut me short, by some 
droll anecdote, to the same purport of what I was saying In 
this he did not give me fair justice, for, m my own broad homely 
way, I am a very good speaker, and teller of a story too ” 

Here now is an episode which I thmk suggests the likeness 
to Colonel Mannerii^, of which Hogg was so conscious 
At this time the Shepherd was editing a j'oumal of literary 
and social comment called The Spy A review of modem 
hterature had appeared m BaUantjoie’s Edinburgh Annual 
Register, m which the poets were enumerated in an order 
that did not please Hogg Scott was avowedly concerned 
in the Register, and The Spy pubhshed a comment whidi 
was plamly meant to convey that Scott was surreptitiously 
blowing his own trumpet — at the expense of “one who is 
perhaps his superior.” 

Hogg came, as was his frequent custom, to breakfast at 
Scott's house, and found his host "in very bad humour 
indeed.” 

"He was sittmg at his desk in his study at Castle Street, and 
‘ when I went m he looked up to me with a visage as stem as 
that of a judge going to pronounce sentence on a malefactor, 
and at the same time, he neither rose nor saluted me, which was 
always his wont, and the first words that he addressed to me 
were these, ‘ Mr Hogg, I am very angry with you, I tell you it 
plainly, and I thmk I have a nght to be so. I demand, sir, 
an explanation of a sentence in your Spy of yesterday ’ 

“Knowing perfectly well to what sentence he alluded, my 
peasant blood began to boil, and I found it rushmg to my head 
and face most violently, as I judged myself by far the most 
s^grieved ' Then I must demand an explanation from you, 
hfr. Scott,’ said I, ‘Were you the author of the article alluded 
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to in my paper, which places you at the head, and me at the 
tail, nay, as the very dregs of all the poets of Britain^ * 

“'What right had you, sir, to suppose that I was the author 
of it^ ' said he in perfect rage. 

“‘Nay, what right had you to suppose that you were the 
author of it, that you are taking it so keenly to yourself ? ' said 
I ‘The truth*is, that when I wrote the remarks, I neither knew 
, nor cared who was the author of the article alluded to, but 
before the paper went to press, I believed it to have been Mr 
Southey, for Johnnie Ballantyne told me so, and swore to it, 
but if the feather suits your cap, you are perfectly wel- 
come to it ' 

“‘Very well, Hogg,' said he, ‘that is spoken like a man, and 
like yourself, I am satisfied I thought it was meant as per- 
sonal to me in particular But never mmd We are friends 
again as usual Sit down and we will go to our breakfast to- 
gether immediately, and it shall never more be mentioned 
between us 

Some rather muddle-headed observations follow m which 
Hogg continues to suggest that Scott had after all written 
the article, which is mcredible : no poet that ever lived was 
so far from claiming the foremost place for his own works 
But It IS important to remember that the Shepherd regarded 
Scott's disposition very much as, m Guy Mannering, the 
Colonel’s ex-subaltem and the Colonel’s daughter regarded 
that of the Colonel — a somewhat explosive mixture 

In a sense this extract from Hogg is a caricature of Scott ; 
and assuredly when Scott drew himself in Guy Mannenng, 
he did not mtend to make a flattermg portrait So, smce 
Hogg has been quoted in a manner that may make some 
think less of Scott and others thmk less of Hogg, let us 
add two other sentences from Hogg’s sketch which do honour 
to both. 

“ He was the only one I ever knew whom no man, either poor 
or nch, held at ill-wiil I was the only exception myself, that 
ever came to my knowledge, but that was only for a short 
season, and all the while it never lessened his interest m my 
welfare ” 

“For me, I thmk in The Lady of the Lake he reached his 
acme in poetry , for, in fact, the whole, both of his poetry and 
prose, have always appeared to me as two splendid arches, of 
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which The Lady of the Lake is the keystone of one, and Guy 
Mannenng and Old Moriakty the joint keystones of the other " 

The estimate is worth remembering for Hogg at his best 
in verse reached Scott’s highest level The wnter of this 
book also finds himself m agreement with Hogg’s choices. 
Except m Old Mortahty, there is not the exuberance of . 
creative power whidi we meet m Guy Mannenng , but not 
even m Old Mortahty does one feel the same zest of creation 
as m the earlier book. Scott has put mto it all his outdoor 
pleasures There is the chapter about blackfishmg, or 
salmon-speanng , there is the chapter of the mountam 
fox-hunt — neither of them stnctly essential to the narrative, 
though both are skilfully linked mto it There is Dandie 
Dinmont’s pony, quite defimtely one of the characters of 
the book, — and of late a charmmg detail has emerged about 
this personage, m the course of a discussion as to how far 
Scott seriously attempted to conceal his authorship His 
nearest neighbour, while he hved at Ashestiel, was Mr. 
Pnngle, of Whytebank, it will be remembered that the 
sons of this “long descended lord of Yair” figured m one of 
the mtroductory epistles to Marmton. Abbotsford was 
not quite so near Whytebank as Ashestiel, but the mtimacy 
lasted, and when the Pnngle household found that Dandie’s 
pony was called Dumple, and that all the characteristics 
of the Dumple whom they cherished m their own stableyard 
were affectionately descnbed, it would have been hard to 
persuade them that their fnend, the author of Marmton, 
was not also the "Author of Waverley" — or, for that matter, 
that he desired to keep his secret carefully from this neigh- 
bounng and most fnendly household For that matter 
agam, it is hard not to beheve that Scott foresaw and 
intended the pleasure which this namirg of Dandie’s pony 
would give. 

Then there are the dogs. Smce Homer wrote about Argus, 
no man has written so well of dogs as Sir Walter ; and indeed 
in a chapter of Old Mortahty he echoes and can afford to 
echo that famous passage of the Odyss^. It would take 
too long to suggest the outlmes of an anthology of dog- 
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worship, to be gathered from his books The poems yield 
less; the blood-hounds m the Lay, and Fitz James’s couple 
“of black St. Hubert’s breed’’ are seen with the eye of a 
connoisseur, but do not become characters Once the novels 
begm, dogs are everywhere; in Waverley when we readi 
the happy endmg and the Baron is set free from hidmg, 
Scott makes*a point of assuring us that Bran and Buscar 
got the full m§al that they had long wanted But Guy 
Mannenng is the locus classtcus m Scott for dog-fanciers. 
It has named a breed, and thenceforward Scott’s house- 
hold was never without a brace or two of temers with 
the consecrated names of Pepper and Mustard preserved 
among them. — But the detail of this should be recalled 

In the book’s second part we make acquamtance with 
young Harry Bertram — ^then known to himself and others 
only as Vanbeest Brown — on his way to walk through 
Cumberland mto Scotland (Incidentally, it should be 
noted that he carried not only a “small bundle with a change 
slimg across his shoulders,’’ and an oaken cudgel m his hand, 
but a volume of Shakespeare m each pocket , and we may 
conclude that we know how Walter Scott m his young days 
went equipped for a tramp ) But there was also “a rough 
temer dog, his constant companion,” answermg to the name 
of Wasp At the first halt, an alehouse near the Roman 
WaU, the traveller found hunself in company with a Scotch 
farmer — concerned hke himself, to gratify a lusty appetite. 
But when Vanbeest Brown had put from him the desire of 
meat and drink sufficiently to attend to Wasp’s needs, the 
farmer also was free to take notice, and Wasp enters into 
the action 'as opening the way to a momentous alliance 
Here are the first words of Dandy Dmmont ■ 

"‘A bonny temer that, sir — and a fell cheild at the vertnm, 
I warrant him — ^that is, if he’s been weel entered, for it a’ lies 
m that ’ 

"‘Really, sir,’ said Brown, ‘ his education has been somewhat 
neglected, and his chief property is bemg a pleasant com- 
pamon.’ 

‘“Aye, sir^ that’s a pity, begging your pardon — it’s a great 
pity that — beast or body, education should aye be minded I 
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have SIX temers at hame, forbye twa couple of slow-hunds, 
five grews, and a wheen other dogs There’s auld Pepper and 
auld Mustard, and young Pepper and young Mustard, and httle 
Pepper and httle Mustard . . i 

Mr Dinmont proceeds to detail the majmer of their 
education, but it must be spared m considerfition to the 
less fortunate for whom Scotch dialect makes a difficulty. 
I need not recall how Dandie’s conversation with his land- 
lady rouses the attention of an old woman who sits m the 
comer, nor how Meg Memhes receives the news that 
Bertram, the old Laird, is dead, and EUangowan sold to 
the attorney Glossm, nor how Dandie, gomg ahead on 
Dumple, but pausing at a friend’s house for "twa or three 
cheerers,” is waylaid and so beset that Brown coming up 
on foot is ]ust in time to rescue him — ^with good assistance 
from Wasp Here are the first words that came from the 
blood-bespattered farmer when he recognised his dehverer : 

“ ‘ Dell, but your dog’s weel entered wi’ the vermin now, 
sir’!’’ 

When the couple, mounted together on Dumple, 
("Dumple could carry six folk if his back was long enough," 
says Dandie), escape from their remforced assailants, and 
reach Charlie’s-hope, we hear a deal about the Peppers and 
Mustards 

These dogs come mto general canme histoiy as well as 
into Scott’s biography , for m this case Scott’s novel fixed 
an identification — wrongly, according to himself, smce 
"the character of Dandie Dinmont,” he says m his note 
added in the edition of 1830, "was drawn from no mdividual. 
A dozen at least of stout Liddesdale yeomen, with whom 
he has been acquainted, and whose hospitality he has 
^ared in his rambles through that wild country . . . 
might lay claim to be the protot37pe of the rough but faith- 
ful, hospitable, and generous farmer." But there was one 
James Davidson of Hmdlee, who "besides the pomts of 
blunt honesty, personal strength and hardihood . . . 
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had the humour of nammg a celebrated race of terriers 
which he possessed by the generic names of Mustard and 
Pepper (according as their colour was yellow, or greyish 
black) ” Naturally, this worthy found the cap put on 
him, and Dandie Dmmont became his by-name in the 
country 

Scott only met him after the book had appeared “ He 
IS much flattered with the compliment, and goes umformly 
by the name among his comrades,” he wrote to Momtt, 
“ but has never read the book Aihe used to read it to hun 
but it sent him to sleep ” — ^This Dandie accepted the com- 
pliment with reserve, saymg “that the Shirra had not 
wntten about him more than about other folk, but only 
about his dogs ” 

None the less when an Enghsh lady wanted to acquire a 
brace of the Mustard and Pepper temers, and addressed her 
demand to Dandie Dmmont, the letter was duly delivered 
to Mr. Davidson, who was proud of the distmction, and of 
course sent on the dogs 

In one at least of the many portraits of Scott he is repre- 
sented with a couple of these attendants. They are rough 
httle creatures, much like an old-fashioned Irish terrier, 
or stiU more hke the Border temer of to-day, but long 
backed and short legged, fit for gomg mto holes cifter fox 
or badger The hke may be seen runmng about m the 
streets of Jedburgh, but they would stand no chance m 
an English dog-show, for this breed, like the Irish, has been 
for show purposes refined out of recogmtion 

The essential pomt was the build , and there is a passage 
in one of Scott’s letters which descnbes a Sunday walk, 
when a hare was started by accident , and away went not 
only the deer-hounds but these little, long-backed, short- 
legged creatures, domg their best to keep up — and so stub- 
born that they would, as Scott observes, run down the hare 
at last if they were given the day to do it m 

In the days when Edmburgh was Scott’s regular dwellmg- 
place with Lasswade for a week-end cottage. Camp, the 
bull-temer, was, as has been seen, the dominant dog. After 
his decease, deerhounds and temers were the dogs of Scott’s 
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compamonship , though no doubt at Ashestiel and at Abbots- 
ford, the kennels held pointers, like Juno, who figures so 
largely in The Antiquary — ^and who is seen rather through 
the hostile eyes of Mr Oldbuck than through those of her 
master. But neither terrier nor deerhound is ever named 
m the Waverleys without affection. 

The httle dogs never attained to the closest mtimacy, - 
That was reserved for the stately breed of jvhom the most 
famous was Maida, whose commg is thus chronicled m 
April i8i6: 

“I have got from my fnend. Glengarry, the noblest dog 
ever seen on the Border since Johnme Armstrong’s time He 
IS between the wolf and deer greyhound, about six feet long from 
the tip of the nose to the tail, and high and strong in propor- 
tion , he IS qmte gentle, and a great favounte tell Will Erskine 
he 'v^l eat off his plate without being at the trouble to put a 
paw on the table or chair ” 

In after years Maida was so often obhged to pose m pictures 
that he began to growl and show teeth at sight of an easel. 
He died of old age m 1824 , and his effigy, rough-hewn by a 
local stonemason, was set for a “ leapmg-on stone " at the 
gates of Abbotsford, with a Latm inscription, contammg 
one false quantity {januani) of which Lockhart was guilty, 
and another due to Ballant3me's mistake — ^for Lockhart 
had written dormis and Ballantyne substituted jaces. 
Here is the couplet : 

" Maidae marmorea jaces sub imagine Maida, 

Ad januam dommi sit tibi terra levis ” 

But the stone had also Scott's own Englidi ; 

“ Beneath the sculptured form which late you wore. 

Sleep soundly, Maida, at your master's door." 

And in truth Maida and his master are mseparable; 
they still move, majestic figures— with a tail of Mustard 
and Peppers yappmg, snapping, leaping and searching 
about m the background. About Maida, when old age sat 
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so heavily on him that he could not follow his master 
far from the house, Scott wrote to Mana Edgeworth : 

“I have sometimes thought of the final cause of dogs havmg 
such short hves, and 1 am qmte satisfied it is m compassion to 
the human race , for if we suffer so much m losing a dog after 
an acquamtance of ten or twelve years what would it be if 
'they were to live double that time? " 



CHAPTER XIV 


Scott in London and in Paris 
1815 

In March 1815, when the Courts rose, Scott visited London 
again, after six years His fame had now reached its 
height, and there was no moroseness m him that should 
prompt him to undervalue its expression — ^as there was 
no vamty to make him over-greedy for such rare dehcacies. 
Joanna BaiUie had written that he must expect “to be 
stared at only a httle less than the Czar of Muscovy or 
old Blucher ” But London offered much besides the 
staring of even mtelhgent cunosity He met Byron and 
saw much of him ; unlike as they were, these two, each of 
whom at that moment had created for himself an enthusiasm 
to which English hterary history has no parallel, came 
together in friendship untouched by any feeling of nvalry. 
“We found a great deal to say to each other” is Scott’s 
veiy simple way of putting it "Our sentiments agreed 
a good deal except upon the subjects of rehgion and pohtics, 
upon neither of which I was mclmed to beheve that Lord 
Byron entertamed veiy fixed opimons ” As to rehgion, 
Scott told Byron that if he hved, he would probably become 
a Cathohc and distmguish himself by the eccentricity of 
his devotions In pohtics, though Bsron “talked a good 
deal in the strain of what is now (about 1825) called Liberal- 
ism, at heart,” Scott says “ I would have termed Byron a 
patncian on principle ” 

But in the main they laughed together. Scott's last 
impression of Byron was from the summer of this year 

238 
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when they lunched together, Mathews, the comedian, bemg 
of the company, and Byron was "as playful as a kitten 
I never saw him in such gaiety and good humour " 

Another notable meetmg was with the Prince Regent, 
who msisted on "getting up a snug little dmner for him — 
the more Scotch the better " Croker, whose connection 
with the Qucerterly brought him mto close touch with Scott, 
was the mterniediary for this arrangement, and by his 
account the Prince and Scott — "the two most brilliant story- 
tellers m their several ways that I have ever met — ^both 
exerted themselves that evenmg with delightful effect " 

Lockhart had an account of the dmner from Mr, Adam, 
Lord Chief Commissioner of the Jury in Scotland, and it ends 
with this episode : 

"Towards midnight, the Prince called for 'a bumper, with 
all the honours, to the Author of Waverley,* and looked sigm- 
ficantiy, as he was charging his own glass, to Scott Scott 
seemed somewhat puzzled for a moment, but instantly recover- 
ing himself, and filling his glass to the bnm, said, ‘Your Royal 
Highness looks as if you thought I had some claim to the 
honours of this toast I have no such pretensions, but shall 
take good care that the real Simon Pure hears of the high com- 
pliment that has now been paid him * He then drank off his 
claret, and joined in the cheenng, which the Pnnce himself 
timed. But before the company could resume their seats, 
his Royal Highness exclaimed — 'Another of the same, if you 
please, to the Author of Marmton — ^and now, Walter, my man, 
I have checkmated you for ance* The second bumper was 
followed by cheers still more prolonged, and Scott then rose 
and returned thanks in a short address, which struck the Lord 
Chief Commissioner as 'alike grave and graceful' This story 
has been circulated in a very perverted shape I now give it 
on the authority of my venerated fnend He adds, that having 
occasion, the day after, to call on the Duke of York, his Royal 
Highness said to him — ‘Upon my word, Adam, my brother 
went rather too near the wind about Waverley — but nobody 
could have turned the thing more prettily than Walter Scott 
did — ^and upon the whole I never had better fun * ' " 

While these festivities were going on, Europe was once 
again in terror of one man. Napoleon had escaped from 
Elba: the menace, small at first, grew with a speed that 
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IS now hardly conceivable till it came to a head on the field 
of Waterloo On July 2nd, a famous Edmburgh surgeon, 
Sir Charles BeU, who had hurried to assist the overburdened 
medical staff after the battle, wrote a descnptive letter 
from Brussels which was shown to Scott ""Vi^en I read 
it. It set me on fire,” said Scott, and by July 27th, he was on 
the road for Flanders, Three young men, one of them a- 
kmsman, Scott of Gala, another one of hi§ Pnngle neigh- 
bours, had the amazing luck to accompany him 

It was settled through John BaUantyne, who acted as 
what we should now call the author's hterary agent, that 
Scott should descnbe his impressions of the Contment, 
and accordingly his daily letters to Mrs Scott took the form 
of epistles adchressed to an imaginary group — consisting of 
a Presbytenan mimster, a veteran of&cer on half pay, 
a spmster lady, sister to the wnter, and a laird with a 
taste for economics The actual letters after bemg read 
at Abbotsford went the round to the laird, Lord Somerville, 
across the water, and the mimster. Dr. Douglas, at Gala- 
shiels, then to Edmburgh to Scott’s aunt. Miss Chnstian 
Rutherford — (who was m age almost his sister) — and to 
his brother Major John Scott, Fmally Erskme and James 
BaUantyne knocked them into shape for the press. 

So we can foUow Scott on his journey through Flanders 
where he was struck by the "appearance of antiqmty” 
in the towns and took much pleasure in the endunng marks 
of “ancient wealth and burgherhke opulence,” as weU as 
m the formal gardens with their statues and pieces of arti- 
ficial water — "no unnatural decorations for the immediate 
vicinity of a dweUmg-place, and infinitely supenor to the 
meagreness of bare turf and gravel.” 

Then foEows a detailed account of the penod, m which 
the newly restored Bourbons found difficulties meet them 
at every turn. It is criticism of a royahst administration 
wntten by a staunch royalist ; temperate but broad m its 
philosophy, and after readmg it, Napoleon's sudden leap 
back to power becomes a thmg, tremendous indeed, like 
the bursting of a reservoir, but natural and simply ex- 
plicable. Victor Hugo, set to elucidate the same senes of 
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facts, would have concentrated hmehght on the single 
figure, and given a story grandiose, superhuman, impressive 
and essentially unbehevable. 

After this comes the descnption of Waterloo, written by 
Scott after he had walked over the field still scarred with 
the gun-carriage wheels, and reeking with the stench from 
all those too 'thickly buned dead But here again, there 
IS no mere picturesque writmg a careful histonan has 
laboured to reconstitute the whole movement of the struggle, 
and the result makes chapters of no common interest Yet 
no doubt it was too early for a definitive record of so great 
an action. The real value of “ Paul’s Letters to his Kms- 
folk” hes in the picture of France m the first days of the 
second occupation by allied forces. Scott and his com- 
panions journeyed from Waterloo to Pans at a time when 
certain towns — ^for mstance, Valenciennes on this very 
route — ^had not yet surrendered ; when the road was thronged 
with disbanded French soldiery, and when the Prussians 
were takmg their revenge 

We may call it joumahsm — and the wntmg has no pre- 
tension to be distinguished literature, but very httle pro- 
fessional journalism is so simple, so direct, so observant, 
and so skilful m the choice of detail to convey an impression 
of the whole. 

The book has no importance m the chronicle of Scott’s 
wntmgs. but it remams entirely readable and full of m- 
formation about an amazmg period For a biographer, 
however, it is of mterest to note that Scott, whose patriotism 
was passionate and combative, sees the French without 
rancour, and does not conceal his distaste for the brutahty 
with which Prussians took their vengeance He makes 
allowance for the heavy cause Prussians had to feel vm- 
dictive ; yet with evident pleasure of contrast, he chronicles 
the decency and good-nature shown by British troops In 
the later chapters which describe the state of Pans under 
occupation and the first beginnings of the restored monarchy, 
we find the same balancmg mind, austere at times m its 
judgments, but never deficient in S3rmpathy Scott can 
easily enter into the temper of those Frendi royahsts who 
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did not deny that the impenahsts were gettmg their deserts, 
hnt made wry faces when they passed a foreign ojfi&cer. 
“The man that is hanged has no more than his deserts,” 
one of them said to Scott, “but I don’t hke to look at the 
hangman.” 

In short, “Paul’s Letters” were wntten by such a man as 
the author of Old Mortality has portrayed m Harry Morton ^ 
a nature capable of enthusiasm, but one m \yhich enthusiasm 
never silences judgment, and whose power to enter mto 
the feehngs of opponents quickly sets m action the mstinct 
for fair-play “Paul’s Letters” show us m a crucial m- 
stance, when Scott’s passions were all and deeply engaged, 
how rare were his quahfications for the task of an imagina- 
tive histonan above all, for the historian who should teach 
his own country to understand those strifes by whidi it 
had been tom m hvmg memory, and who should form 
the elements of a sane nationahsm 

It is worth noting that so early as 1815 Scott foresaw 
that reaction against the Bourbons which brought m — ^as 
he foretold — ^the house of Orleans at the head of a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy. 

His reception m Pans was dazzling The Duke of 
Welhngton welcomed him with the kmdness and hospitable 
courtesy which he bestowed where he gave hking , and no 
other honour could have affected Walter Scott so profoimdly. 
Foreign potentates were not less forthcommg . even Blucher 
showed him much attention , but especially Platoff, Hetman 
of the Cossacks, msisted on providmg Scott with a Ukraine 
charger that he imght attend mounted at the review of 
Russian troops One of the pnvileged young men, Mr 
Pnngle, tells us how he and Scott were walkmg down the 
Rue de la Paix when Platoff, cantering past at the head 
of Cossacks, recognised the poet, jumped off his horse and, 
running over, kissed Scott on both cheeks with great demon- 
strations of good will 

The effect of all this, which would have set many a sober 
head spinning, was to mcrease this man’s real modesty 
He had been in contact with the doers of great deeds, and 
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he thought less than ever of the fame which is won by 
agreeable writmg But as soon as he was back, he turned 
his pen to a double use — celebratmg m his poem The Fteld 
of Waterloo the actions of those who had received him m 
fnendship, and devotmg the money earned by the first 
edition to rehef of the widows and children of the men 
who fell. • 

The poem, once the immediate vogue was passed, found 
httle favour, Lockhart himself, whose love for Scott blunted 
all the edge 6f his cntical faculty, speaks of it in tones 
of apology, and it would be foolish to gamsay a verdict 
so long established Yet for a student of Scott it is of 
extraordinary mterest to read, first the prose account of 
the battle, where a narrator of the first excellence has 
laboriously stnven to set down a coherent view of those 
surgmg movements, and to picture the close personal 
direction of two supreme leaders, and then the recital in 
verse which renders rather the emotions of a poet as he 
surveyed the ground and sought to reconstitute the 
scene So readmg them, it will be felt, I think, that m 
verse Scott has actually etched the setting with more 
power to convey it than in his slower-movmg prose; 
and that the expression of what was felt by such a 
man on such an occasion has at least a lastmg personal 
interest 

I note specially the passionate mtensity with which this 
man, nurtured m the tradition of dramatic chivalry, regrets 
that the beaten leader did not choose to fall rather than to 
fly. We may dissent mtellectually from the scorn expressed 
for Napoleon’s decision , we may even hold that those years 
at St. Helena set a seal on what was impenshable in 
Napoleon’s work deeper and stronger than could have 
been left by any martial gesture ; but we have to recognise 
that the scorn expressed in the poem has m it nothing of 
vulgar raihng, but spnngs from a disappointment that is 
not Ignoble , an unsatisfied cravmg to see greatness display 
itself even in its faU It may be that this instmct m Scott 
argues a preference for the obviously dramatic, but one 
thing IS clear. All the tradition of leadership among fightmg 
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men that was in his blood and bones coerced him’ the 
Border nder could think no other thought 

His praise of Welhngton is admirably brief, m truth it 
IS summed in the first couplet . 

“Thou, too, whose deeds of fame renew’d 
Bankrupt a nation’s gratitude ” 

What more was left to say? and indeed, what less was due? 
This IS no more the language of hyperbole than the threnody 
which follows over the dead. It is not great poetry, but 
when was great poetry written on such a theme? The 
turmoil of thoughts is too confused, the ferment of many 
conflicting emotions too turbulent for a clear wme of song 
to issue Yet the poem tells us at least much of the mind 
of Walter Scott , and at the end we find this clear-]udgmg 
man drawmg his sane conclusion that the one and only quahty 
on which his countrjrmen could rest their pnde was neither 
valour nor disciplme. 

" Such may by fame be lured, by gold be hired , 

’Tis constancy m the good cause alone. 

Best justifies the meed thy valiant sons have won.” 

Enough has been told to diow how Scott was received 
among the crowned heads and captains of Europe, but 
Lockhart tells a story of his gomg back by London to 
Abbotsford which is perhaps more eloquent of fame. He 
travelled with a kinsman and, making for Rokeby, they 
passed through Sheffield Here Scott sought out for him- 
self a planter’s kmfe with all possible contnvances attached, 
and, wntmg his name, “Walter Scott, Abbotsford," on 
a card, desired to have it engraved on the handle The 
younger man, heanng of this, wanted a like weapon, was 
directed to the shop, and wrote down his name also for the 
engraver When the master cutler read “John Scott, 
of Gala,” he scanned it, and then said he “ hoped it might 
be as useful to him as the other Mr Scott’s ticket ” 

“One of my best men, an honest fellow from the North, 
went out of his senses when he saw it — ^he offered me a week’s 
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work if I would let him keep it to himself — and I took Saunders 
at his word ” 

Canny Yorkshire, and extravagant Scot. 

Scott came back to Abbotsford, loaded with presents for 
his family-^which mcluded the workmen on his place 
One old fellow for the rest of his hfe on Sundays took snuff 
out of the “bonnie French mull” that had been brought 
him ; a horn mull was good enough for weekdays — ^There 
was, no doubt, a great welcome to the traveller, but it 
had one exception In those days Scott’s charger was 
a white thoroughbred “ with a mane such as Rubens loved 
to pamt/’ and had always stood like a rock to be mounted. 
But on the day after Scott’s return, Daisy was led out to 
the leaping-on stone, and when Scott put his foot in the 
stirrup, to the surpnse of all the horse reared bolt upnght 
and threw him to the ground Two or three times agam 
trial was made, and the same happened Then Scott, 
thmkmg Daisy had taken some dishke to his dress, sent 
for Tom Purdie, dressed as always in old white beaver hat 
and green shooting jacket which Scott had discarded, but 
exactly similar to those which he was now weanng. Tom 
mounted and the horse was perfectly quiet A week later, 
trial was made again, the same happened Scott was 
disposed to hsten to the suggestion that Daisy had a grudge 
at him for bemg left behmd on his long journey. But at 
all events, he took it for a sign; parted with Daisy, and, 
“wars and rumours of wars being over,” he resolved thence- 
forth to “have done with such damty blood and stick to a 
good sober cob.” 

He was not yet forty-five, but the turn of hfe had come 
for him. His physical strength had been and still was 
abnormal. Hogg tells that once at some gathering of young 
men, " at a certain time of the night a number of the youig 
heroes differed prodigiously with regard to their various 
degrees of muscular stren^h,” and the outcome was a 
measuring of chests and biceps, with Hogg as umpire. 
“Scott, who never threw cold water on any fun, submitted 
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to be measured with the rest,” and had the greatest girth 
of any round the chest — ^Hogg himself commg next “and 
very httle short ” 

"But when I came to examine the arms, Sir Walter’s had 
double the muscular power of mme, and very nearly so of every 
man's who was there I declare, that from the plbow to the 
shoulder, they felt as if he had the strength of an ox ’’ 

Yet this exceptional development of the arm and shoulder 
onginated in the tune when his lower limbs were crippled, 
and remamed as a compensation for the fate that he must 
limp through hfe. He walked with the hardiest, but m 
doing so he put a stram on himself beyond what his 
companions must endure. Only on horseback he was qmte 
on level terms — ^and perhaps not even on horseback, smce 
to mount and dismount cost him effort. 

Fightmg thus unsubmissively agamst a physical defect, 
or rather treatmg it as non-existent, he had also taxed his 
powers of mental work entirely out of common measure. 
Both for speed of output and for long contmumg of effort 
he had been incredible , he had done m ten years the work 
of twenty, and he began to feel that the years counted 
Age has begun when the mterests of a man’s children seem 
to him more important than his own, and m the late autumn 
of 1815 Scott wrote and with manifest smcenty from 
Abbotsford to Joanna Bailhe . 

"My eldest son is already a bold horseman and a fine shot, 
though only about fourteen years old I assure you I was 
prouder of the first blackcock he killed than I have been of 
anythmg whatever smce I first killed one myself, and that is 
twenty years ago." 

But upon one thmg his mmd was set with increasing 
persistence ; the addmg of field to fiield — or rather of wood- 
land to woodland. He wrote m that same letter : 

"You must know, I have purchased a large lump of wild 
land, lying adjoimng to this httle property, wmch greatly more 
than doubles my domains. The land is said to be reasonably 
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bought, and I am almost certain I can turn it to advantage by 
a little judicious expenditure , for this place is already allowed 
to be worth twice what it cost me , and our people here think 
so little of planting, and do it so carelessly, that they stare with 
astonishment at the alteration which well planted woods make 
on the face of a country There is, besides, a very great tempta- 
tion, from the land running to within a quarter of a mile of a 
very sweet vjld sheet of water, of which (that is, one side of 
it) I have every chance to become proprietor this is a poetical 
circumstance not to be lost sight of, and accordingly I keep 
it full in my view 

By 1816 Lockhart says that the original 150 acres had 
grown to 1,000 the estate finally reached 1,300, and he 
does not share Scott's opinion that the purchases were 
made cheaply. All the small neighbouring holders were 
quick to realise that Scott would be as much tempted by 
amenity or histone association as another buyer would be 
by the yield in grass or com , and plenty were ready to tempt 
this willing buyer 

And in truth he did not stick much at a price when money 
could be made with such surprismg ease by a labour in 
which he delighted, nor, if he had not been involved in 
busmess ventures would there have been any reason why 
a man earning as he did should have denied himself this 
hobby, not only harmless but beneficent. For where he 
bought, he beautified, and where he was master, new 
hearths were kindled. 



CHAPTER XV 


Years of Creation and Scott’s Baronetcy 
1816-19 

The three years after Waterloo were perhaps the most 
fruitful even of Scott’s prolific career, and they closed 
with a pubhc recogmtion of his ment such as had never 
before been bestowed on a writer Apart from this, they 
were years in which nothmg notable happened to him 
Since this book is m the first instance a story of Scott’s 
hfe, it seems better simply to glance at the works produced, 
deferrmg consideration of them to another chapter, and 
then to trace out again the tenor of his existence. 

He finished “ Paul’s Letters ” m the last days of 1815, and 
with a great “ouf” flung himself mto The Antiquary “I 
have only a veiy general sketch at present,” he wrote to 
Morritt on December 22nd, “but when once I get my pen 
to the paper, it will walk fast enough ” And on December 
29th, this verse went to James BaUantyne : 

i 

“ Dear James — ^I’m done, thank God, with the long yams 
Of the most prosy of Apostles, Paul, 

And now advance, sweet Heathen of Monkbams' 

Step out, old qmz, as fast as I can scrawl ” 

By May everybody was reading this successor to Guy 
Mannenng. Before it was out, John BaUantyne contracted 
for two more novels to appear together m four volumes 
under a general title, as Tales of My Landlord. It was 
part of his contract that the works should have no signature 

24S 
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whatever, and instead of Constable, Murray and Black- 
wood became the pubhshers Of course these pubhshers 
knew perfectly well that they were buying work by the 
Author of Waverky , and when The Black Dwarf and Old 
Mortality appeared in December 1816, nobody doubted of 
their parentage 

Incidentally also Scott m this penod finished his long 
poems The Field of Waterloo and Harold, the Dauntless. 
and he wrote for the Edinburgh Register a long History of 
the year 1814, which was followed a twelve-month later by 
a History of 1815. 

In May 1816, John Ballantyne covenanted with Constable 
for the publication of Rob Roy, which was somewhat held 
back by work on the History for whatever Scott’s brain 
might do, his pen could only plough one furrow at a time. 
But Rob was done m time to appear on December 31st, 1817 
In June 1818, The Heart of Midlothian followed. 

This brmgs the count to six romances, of which The Black 
Dwarf IS shorter and relatively a failure ' Any one of the 
other five takes rank with Waverky and with Guy Mannering. 
With the possible exception of Redgauntkt, none of the 
later novels can be put in the same category with these 
first gemal creations; though in different ways The Bride 
of Lammermoor, Jvanhoe and Quentin Durward greatly ex- 
tended their author’s fame. 

It remains to be seen what the author of all these Waverleys 
— ^and of so much else — ^was doing in this time. 

The answer is chiefly, that he was buymg land, plantmg 
trees, and buildmg and decoratmg. Architects began to 
appear, to assist "m arranging an addition to the cott^e 
at Abbotsford, mtended to connect the present farmhouse 
with the Ime of low buildmgs to the right of it ” Little 
was left of the “present farmhouse,” when these arrange- 
ments had developed And as for the furnishing, this 
cross between border-nder and antiquanan leapt on his 
hobby-horse, and away with him (It must be remembered 
that he was earning— accordmg to Lockhart — ^about £10,000 
a year.) Here is the descnption sent to Teny : 
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**1 expect to get some decorations from the old Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, particularly the cope-stones of the door-way, or 
lintels, as we*d call them, and a mche or two — one very hand- 
some mdeed^ Better get a niche from the Tolbooth than a 
niche %n it, to which such buildmg operations are apt to bring 
the projectors This addition will give me first, a handsome 
boudoir, m which I intend to place Mr Bullock's Shakespeare, 
[the gift of a famous collector], with has superb cabinet, which 
serves as a pedestal This opens into the little drawing-room * ' 
to which it serves as a chapel of ease , and on the other side, 
to a handsome dining-parlour of 27 feet by 18, with three windows 
to the north, and one to the south — ^the last to be Gothic, and 
filled with stained glass Besides these commodities, there is 
a small conservatory or green house , and a study for myself, 
which we design to fit up with ornaments from Melrose Abbey 
Bullock made several casts with his own hands — ^masks, and 
so forth, dehghtful for cornices, &c 

There was also an armoury, and Mrs. Terry, who was an 
artist, had offered to design windows of painted glass for it. 
But she had also been occupied m producmg a son — ^to 
whom Scott stood godfather. 

'"Do not let Mrs Terry think of the windows till little Wat 
is duly cared after About my armonal beanngs I will send 
you a correct drawing of them as soon as I can get hold of Blore ; 
namely — of the scutcheons of my grandsires on each side, and 
my own. I could detail them m the jargon of heraldry, but 
it IS better to speak to your eyes by translating them into 
coloured drawings, as the subhme science of armoury has fallen 
mto some neglect of late years, with all its mascles, buckles, 
crescents, and boars of the first, second, third, and fourth " 

Agam on February 4th, 1818 : 

am now anxious to complete Abbotsford ... I am 
quite feverish about the armoury. I have two pretty com- 
plete suits of armour — one Indian one, and a cuirassier's, with 
boots, casque, &c , many helmets, corslets, and steel caps, 
swords and poniards without end, and about a dozen of guns, 
anaent and modem. I have besides two or three battle-axes 
and maces, pikes and targets, a Highlander's accoutrement 
complete, a great variety of branches of horns, pikes, bows 
and arrows, and the clubs and creases of Indian tribes/' 
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So mudi for house-planning. Then came land; in 1817 
he acquired the adjoining property of Toftfield, on which 
was a substantial country house. The price was ^£10,000; 
but it made him master of the Huntly Bum, m whose glen 
Thomas the Rhymer held mtercourse with the Queen of 
the Fames. Owning now all the Rhymer’s Glen, and “the 
whole ground of the battle of Melrose, from Skirmish-field 
to Tumagam,” he had mdeed rewards of his minstrel^. 
They were heightened because his college friend, Captain 
Adam Fergusson, who had read The Lady of the Lake to 
his men under fire m the Peninsular War, was now retired 
on half-pay and asked no better than to become his tenant 
and neighbour at Huntly Bum — for so Toftfield began, to 
be called , and accordmgly, this purchase brought to Scott 
a gay and dehghtful compamon. 

It is impossible that any writer, above aU one strange 
to Scott’s country, should wnte of these matters without 
bearing m mmd the heavy censure passed on Scott, by per- 
haps the greatest of his contemporary countrymen, Thomas 
Carlyle. 

“Alas, Scott with all his wealth was mfected, sick of the 
fearfullest malady, that of Ambition ... To cover the 
walls of a stone house in Selkirkshire with mcknacks, anaent 
armour and genealogical sheets, what can we name it but a 
bemg hit with delinum of a kmd’ That tract after tract of 
moorland in the shire of Selkirk should be ]omed together on 
parchment and by nng fence, and named after one’s name — 
why, it is a shabby small-t}q>e edition of your vulgar Napoleons ’’ 

It is perfectly trae, as Carlyle says, that "fast as the new 
gold came m for a new Waverley novel, or even faster, 
it changed itself mto moory acres, mto stone, and hewn 
or planted wood,’’ But when Carlyle writes, "Why should 
he manufacture and not create, to maJse more money?” 
Trae Thomas is suggesting a falsehood. No competent 
cntic will apply the word “manufacture” to the novels 
of these three years — ^m which undoubtedly the new gold 
was bemg spent as it came. They were written at high speed , 
but Scott could no other; and they are creations at least 
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as much (it is a companson honourable to both) as Carlyle’s 
story of The Diamond Necklace 

Again, when Scott is charged with ambition, there are 
other thmgs to be considered Not once or twice Scott 
used his talent for eammg money by wntmg with a speci- 
fied purpose He made his contribution m that way to 
the homeless Portuguese, and to the dependents of the 
slam at Waterloo. Neither The Vision of Don Roderick 
nor The Field of Waterloo is work entirely worthy of its 
author, but no man m either case has alleged that Scott 
wrote either poem without smcenty , and m the latter case, 
at all events, he wrote because his heart was hot withm him 
If the writing and the publishmg of what was thus wntten 
be condemnable, it is from a purely artistic standpomt, 
and we may admit at once that Scott would not have cared 
a snap of the fingers for any such condemnation 

But the case of these Waverley Novels is different He 
did m them the best work that was in him to do , he worked 
with the full ]oy of creation , and though he was not mdiffer- 
ent to the reward, it would be grossly unfair to say that 
he wrote them for the sake of the money they would bring 
m. Havmg got the money, he spent it, he over-spent it, 
countmg on his power to make good arrears — ^not countmg 
without a warrant, yet still spending and over-spending, 
lavishly — ^but how? Was it merely to gratify ambition 
by adding field to field, and enlarging his lordship of Abbots- 
ford? It is well to consider the facts of the time. 

The Napoleonic wars caused a penod of profuse pubhc 
spending and of widespread employment, at rates which 
then seemed high. After the wars came a period of strin- 
gency, which pmched aU purses, and threw thousands out 
of work. The generation of to-day should not find this 
difficult to beheve 

Scott wnting to Southey on May 9th, 1817 — ^it wil be 
remembered that Southey was an active pubhcist — ^has 
this to say : 

"I am glad to see you are turning your mind to the state 
of the poor. Should you enter into details on the subject of 
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the best mode of assisting them, I would be happy to tell you 
the few observations I have made — ^not on a very small scale 
neither, considering my fortune, for I have kept about thirty 
of the labourers in my neighbourhood m constant employ- 
ment this winter This I do not call chanty, because they 
executed some extensive plantations and other works, which 
I could never have got done so cheaply, and which I always 
intended one day to do But neither was it altogether selfish 
on my part, because I was putting myself to inconvenience in 
incurring the expense of several years at once, and certainly 
would not have done so, but to serve mine honest neighbours, 
who were likely to want work but for such exertion." 

He goes on to make observations on the scheme generally 
employed for relieving the poor, and condemns the practice 
of carrying out relief works at a rate of wages below that 
ordmarily current The result had been, in his judgment, 
half-work for half-pay , in his own case he had avoided this 
by setting country people to do piecework by the contract 
Such a bargain, he notes, must be carefully made for '*if 
you do not keep them to their bargain, it is making a jest 
of the thing and forfeiting the very advantage you have 
in view — ^that, namely, of inducing the labourer to bnng 
his heart and spint to his work 

Another letter sets out in more detail the ideas of this 
employer of labour. It was written to one who from this 
time out was part of his household — Hogg's friend, William 
Laidlaw; for this farmer-poet had met with misfortune m 
his tenure of a farm in Midlothian, and it was arranged 
that Scott should pay him a small salary for supervismg 
the Abbotsford estate, 

I told you I should like to convert the present steading at 
Beechland into a little hamlet of labourers, which we will name 
Abbotstown The art of making people happy is to leave them 
much to their own guidance, but some little regulation is neces- 
sary In the first place, I should like to have active and decent 
people there , then it is to be considered on what footing they 
shordd be I conceive the best possible is, that they should 
pay for their cottages, and cow-grass, and potato ground, and 
be paid for their labour at the ordinary rate I would give 
them some advantages sufficient to balance the following con- 
ditions, which, after all, are conditions in my favour — ist : That 
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they shall keep their cottages and httle gardens, and doors, 
tolerably neat, and 2nd That the men shall on no account 
shoot, or the boys break timber or take birds' nests, or go among 
the planting I do not know any other restrictions, and these 
are easy I should thmk we might settle a few families very 
happily here, which is an object I have much at heart, for I 
have no notion of the proprietor who is only ambitious to be 
lord of the ' beast and the brute,' and chases tfee human face 
from his vicinity. By the by, could we not manage to have 
a piper among the colonists^ " 

He got his piper, of course, and started his colony. Writing 
to Joanna Baillie on New Year's Day, 1819, dwelling 
on the virtues of the Duke of Buccleuch, who, in the bad 
times, with rents heavily m arrear, absented himself from 
London that he might not be obhged to cut down his pay- 
roU of labourers employed, he goes on * — 

“In truth I have hmited my other habits of expense very 
much since I fell into the habit of emplo3ang mine honest people. 
I wish you could have seen about a hundred children, being 
almost entirely supported by their fathers' or brothers' labour, 
come down yesterday to dance to the pipes, and get a piece of 
cake and bannock, and pence a-piece (no very deadly largess) 
in honour of hogmanay I declare to you, my dear fnend, that 
when I thought the poor fellows who kept these children so 
neat, and well taught, and well behaved, were slaving the whole 
day for eighteen-pence or twenty-pence at the most, I was 
ashamed of their latitude and of their becks and bows " 

Nine or ten shillmgs a week seems to us incredibly low ; 
but a shilling a day was the normal wage of a farmhand 
in Ulster, even fifty years ago. In short, Scott finding 
himself in command of wealth that flowed m almost fabu- 
lously, spent it to his likmg He liked to be a landowner; 
that was the common ambition of all men in countries 
like Scotland and Ireland , he liked to own land for reasons 
of his own which he might have called hobby-horsical ; 
but for serious reasons he liked to see land planted; and 
Washmgton Irving at this very time m 1817 described the 
hUls about Abbotsford as "'so destitute of trees that one 
could almost see a stout fly walking along their profile." 
There was scope for a missionary, and Tweedsxde to-day 
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bears witness to the fruits of Scott’s example and precept. 
But above all, to be a landlord meant to have care of the 
people and the land, more specially in tune of their distress ; 
and money was pouring m on him when other people, even 
dukes, were pmched. He spent on land and on employ- 
ment on land money which might, quite blamelessly, have 
been laid out- on foreign travel, or on excursions to London — 
where he could taste his fame. We need give him no par- 
ticular credit for resistmg such mducements, for he was 
strongly drawn to Abbotsford, to watch his planting and 
to supermtend his buildmg There is truth m what Carlyle 
says about the outlay on knicknackery and upholstery 
But it must be remembered again that the workers also at 
Abbotsford became m a way part of his retmue , the head 
mason was hardly less of a fnend and companion than 
Tom Purdie. In short, Scott poured his talent out like 
water, and a stream of gold came back , m a time of strait- 
ness, he distributed that stream, giving employment 
shrewdly and rationally — and above all, wherever he gave 
employment he was givmg also, and getting, human kmd- 
ness Carlyle forgot that 

The truth is that Carlyle overlooks one side of Scott, 
Carlyle himself only intervened m public hfe as a prophet : 
Scott’s pretensions were more modest Throughout his 
career, he thought of himself chiefly as an active and pronu- 
nent citizen, and he valued himself much more on his 
qualities as a citizen than on his literary achievements. 
Indeed, m these years he was moved to ask for a 
post which would have given him a more defimte and nor- 
mal pubhc standmg Judgeships were then, even more 
than now, bestowed on supporters of the party m power; 
Scott was a good Tory and he saw no reason why he should 
not urge his claun to be a Baron of the Exchequer. His 
first thought was to consult his clan chief, “without whose 
countenance,” he wrote to the Duke of Buccleuch, "it would 
be folly m me to give the matter a second thought.” Money 
was not the object ; the difference m mcome between what 
he would receive as judge and his joint salanes as Sheriff 
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and as Clerk of the Courts would be only £400 a year. 
“But there is a difference in the rank and also in the leisure 
afforded by a Baron’s situation ’’ 

The matter was never pressed , and the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
death which happened shortly after, seems to have ended 
all Scott’s thoughts of contmuing his apphcation. But it 
is worth remembermg that Scott, who had a -high respect 
for the profession of the law, thought himself qualified for 
its higher ofBces; and the best professional opmion of the 
time supported his view. 

Lockhart quotes the saying of Lord Cockbum, a great 
Whig lawyer, to a young Whig gentleman who expressed the 
opmion that Scott except as a writer was a mediocnty 
“I have the misfortune to think differently from you,’’ 
said Cockbum; “m my humble opinion Walter Scott’s 
sense is a still more wond»fful thmg than his gemus ” 

Genius apart — cleaving out the special creative gift — 
there was m Walter Scott enormous energy, immense 
erudition swiftly mobihsed by memory, a rare power of 
marshalhng statement so that it could be easily followed — 
and, what Lord Cockbum presumably meant by “sense,” 
a shrewd, sohd, well-balanced appraisement of character, 
of opimons and of facts. 

Cockbum’s estimate of Scott’s general abihties would 
still be maintamed among his countrymen. Recently, a 
well-known Scottish wnter on historical subjects thought of 
wntmg an appreciation of Scott as histonan, for in that 
quality the poet and novehst seemed to him to rank high. 
He consulted a fnend, who was an emment Scottish judge, 
about the project. The fnend rephed that he himself had 
thought for similar reasons, of wntmg on Scott as an 
authonty on Scottish law, and had confided this mtention 
to a friend, a professor of economics m a Scottish university. 
The economist also had been mterested, because he, it 
appeared, had thought of writmg an essay to treat Scott 
as one of the soundest authonties on economic subjects. 

The story proves at least that Scott after a century is 
not lightly regarded by his own people, but still more it 
brings out the range of the man's knowledge. 
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There is no need to discuss his energy , it asserted itself 
conspicuously at this time m the carrying through of a 
project which had onginated durmg his talk with the Prmce 
Regent in 1815 . At the tune of the Union with Scotland, 
it was stipulated that the Scottish Regaha should be never 
removed from the kmgdom of Scotland and they were 
accordingly left m a strong-room, bolted and barred. But a 
rumour grew up that the ancient crown had on some preteict 
been taken to London Early in the eighteenth century 
Commissioners under the Sign Manual opened the room 
and saw the locked chest lymg under a century’s layers 
of dust But no keys were forthcommg, and cunosity 
remained unchanged as to what the chest might contain — 
until Scott bestirred himself and a new Commission was 
appointed — ^with Scott at its tail On February 4th, 
1818, the chest was burst open and the Regaha were found 
intact 

Next day, Scott and some of the other Commissioners 
revisited the Castle with ladies of their famihes Scott’s 
eldest daughter, now a girl of eighteen, had already become 
greatly his confidant, and his talks with her had so wrought 
her up that when the hd was opened, she nearly fainted 
and made as if to withdraw Then one of the other Com- 
missioners, less impressed than the Mmstrel by the associa- 
tions of these symbohc jewels, made as if to put the crown 
on the head of one of the ladies present Sophia Scott 
was roused from her famtness by her father’s voice crymg 
out, in a tone "something between anger and despair” 
(so she told Lockhart), " By God, no ” The culpnt put down 
the jewel with embarrassment, Scott whispered, "Pray 
forgive me,” and, seeing his daughter deadly pale, led her 
out, and home silently, but his arm stiU shook with the 
violence of his emotion It was present to his mind, as it 
was not to his fellow-Commissioner’s, that these symbols 
had been saved from capture m the seventeenth century 
by a woman’s courage, and had been preserved by the fidehty 
of an old and needy couple — who, it is said, suffered torture 
rather than disclose their hidmg-place They were to 
Scott sacred symbols, and they were symbols of his nation. 
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In tills matter Scott did not labour without reward. 
Great pubhc mterest was aroused , everyone wanted to see 
the treasure , and it was suggested that a Keeper of the Jewel 
Room should be appomted whose salary could be covered by 
a small admission charge. Scott immediately set to work 
and succeeded m gettmg this smaU post for his fnend Captam 
Adam Fergusson. 

These matters have importance, because they probably 
weighed with Scott when, at the close of i8i8, he received 
intmiation that the Regent wished to confer a baronetcy 
on him. There was no question but that the honour was 
designed for the writer; yet probably it affected Scott’s 
decision that he could also be regarded as a prominent and 
pubhc spinted citizen. Unquestionably, for we have his 
own statement, the way to acceptance was eased by news 
which reached him at this time that Mrs. Scott’s brother, 
Mr Carpenter, had died childless m India, leaving the re- 
version of his capital to his sister’s children. Scott beheved 
it to amount to ^40,000 , it proved to be no more than half 
this ; but it was a large addition to the prospective family 
fortunes. CharactensticaUy, Scott, as m allegiance bound, 
consulted the Duke of Buccleuch, and Scott of Harden, 
"who as heads of my clan and the source of my gentry 
are good judges of what I ought to do ’’ , and they both held, 
so he told Joaima Bailhe, that he ought to " accept an honour 
directly derived from the source of honours and neither 
begged nor bought, as is the usual fashion.’’ 

To Momtt, who shared his taste for genealogy, he wrote 
more freely. 

"After all, if one must speak for themselves, I have my quar- 
ters and emblazonments, free of all stam but Border theft and 
High Treason, which I hope are gentlemanhke cnmes, and I 
hope Sir Walter Scott will not sound worse than Sir Humphry 
Davy, though my ments are as much- under his, in pomt of 
utihty, as can weE be imagined. But a name is somethmg, 
and mme is the better of the two Set down this flourish to 
the account of national and provinaal pnde, for you must know 
we have more Messieurs de Sotenville^ m our Border counties 
r See Mohfere’s Bourgeots GtnttSumme 
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than an5where else m the Lowlands — cannot say for the 
Highlands ” 

There were probably great rejoicings at Abbotsford; 
and Lockhart notes that I^dy Scott “openly and gaily” 
exulted in becoming “her ladyship.” Also Tom Purdie, 
of his own motion, altered the brand on the sheep to 
“S W.S ”, and “S WS ” became one of the by-words of 
the family, as a designation for its head 

Length of service naturally added to Tom’s sense of 
propnetorship m the estate — ^and in all belonging to it. 
It is recorded that when he accompanied Sir Walter 
with one of his fnends over the plantations and Scott 
remarked that “ this should be a good season for the young 
trees,” Tom put m his word. “ I’m thmkmg, too, it should 
be a good season for our buiks ” 

These years are perhaps the happiest to contemplate 
of Scott's hfe, and we do not lack for pleasant pictures 
of him Washington Irvmg has left one, which if Lockhart 
is right, belongs to 1817 (not 1816, as Irving dates it). 
The first impression was dogs, of course — packs of them, 
after which came forth Scott himseh, “ limpmg up the gravel 
walk, aidmg himself by a stout waUong stick but movmg 
rapidly and with vigour.” Maida was by his side, courteous, 
and disdaming the pack's clamour The tounst visitor 
found himself "committed for a visit of several days" — 
and we are the debtors to Scott’s hospitahty. We owe 
to It Irving’s record of Scott’s sa3nng “If I did not see the 
heather at least once a year, I think I should die” • we owe 
to it the visitor’s impression of Laidlaw, "a chenshed and 
confidential fnend rather than a dependant,” It was 
Laidlaw and his wife that Scott asked to meet the American 
guest at dmner, for, said he, “I wished to show you some 
of our really excellent plam Scotch people ; not fine gentle- 
men and ladies, for such you can meet anywhere, and they 
are ever3rwhere the same.” Abbotsford was then the “de- 
hghtful vine-covered little cottage,” matching "the simple 
yet hearty and hospitable style in which its master lived 
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therein ” Scott of course "appeared like a man of leisure 
who had nothmg to do but bask in the sunshme and amuse 
himself ” — Everyone who visited Scott had that same impres- 
sion to report 

It was a great part of his lovableness that he should thus 
lay himself out, not to please, but to give pleasure. He 
accepted the desire for his company with perfect simphcity 
and hospitahty If visitors wished to enjoy with him 
what he enjoyed, he took pains to be at their disposal, 
and if they brought their own contnbution, no host was 
ever more ready to welcome and set in relief the wit, the 
knowledge and the fame of his friends All the men of 
celebnty whom Scott knew, and they were so diverse as 
Byron and Wordsworth, had this in common; they were 
at their best and most hkeable in his presence So 
much is plain from their report of him, from his report 
of them 

There were certainly greater men among the great of 
his time, but except perhaps Nelson whom Scott never 
met, none at once so great and so lovable , and never was 
his lovableness more simple, unassummg and genial than 
in these years of his unbounded prospenty 

It was in these years that Locldiart came into his hfe 
They met first m May i8r8, and talked of German hterature 
and of Goethe, whom the younger man had seen, and of 
the beauty of Goethe’s face. That set Scott ta lking of 
Byron, the only poet he had seen who could come up to an 
artist’s notion of a poet, "and the prmts give one no im- 
pression of him , the lustre is there but it is not hghted up. 
Byron’s countenance is a thtng to dream of." 

A few days later, Lockhart was asked to take over the 
histoncal work on the Edinburgh Register, for which Scott 
was responsible , and so there were many meetmgs, at first 
in Castle Street, Lockhart has left a perfect descnption 
of this study with its ranged books, ah in perfect repair 
and treated not as tools, but as objects of affection. One 
picture only found room on the walls — a portrait of Claver- 
house. No other face, perhaps, so haunted Scott’s imagi- 
nation. 
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"And there was Claverhouse, as beautiful as when he hved, 
with his long dark curled locks streaming down over his laced 
bufi coat, and his left hand alwa37s on his nght spule-blade, to 
hide the wound that the silver bullet had made He sat apart 
from them all and looked at them with a melancholy haughty 
countenance ” 

Who that reiiiembers Wandenng Wilhe’s Tale in Redgauntlet 
can forget that passage? 

Readers must go to Lockhart for the detailed descrip- 
tion , but it is necessary to borrow as much as will mtroduce 
another of Scott’s mtunates, whose abode was on the hbrary 
ladder 

“On the top step of this convemence, Hinse of Hinsfeldt (so 
called from one of the German Ktnder-marchen), a venerable 
tom-cat, fat and sleek, and no longer very locomotive, usually 
lay watching the proceedings of his master and Maida with an 
air of dignified equanimity, but when Maida chose to leave 
the party, he signified his inclinations by thumping the door 
with his huge paw, as violently as ever a fashionable footman 
handled a knocker m Grosvenor Square, the Shenff rose and 
opened it for him with courteous alacnty — and then Hinse came 
down pumng from his perch, and mounted guard by the foot- 
stool, mce Maida absent upon furlough ’’ 

When Lockhart, with his friend Wilson (Chnstopher 
North), went down for the first time to Abbotsford in the 
autumn of that year, he found that Hmse used to go out 
for walks m the Shirra’s tail, and when a hare was started, 
joined the chase with Maida and all the Peppers and 
Mustards. 

The piper, John of Skye, was by this time a standing 
institution, and when company was present he attended m 
the philabeg, struttmg and playmg his pibrochs on the green 
before the dming-room windows, till he came m when the 
cloth was drawn, to take off his bicker-full of Glenhvet. 

All these are happy scenes ; but already another side to 
the canvas began to show at times. In 1817, for the first 
time smce his boyhood, Scott's health gave way. Cramps 
in the stomach seized him, and in March of that year a 
dinner-party was broken up because the access came on 
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•witli such violence that he actually screamed with pam 
and fled. He knew the causes well enough — ^not only 
constant overwork but violent changes of routme 

“I take enough of exercise and enough of rest,” he wrote 
to Momtt, "but unluckily they are like a Lapland year, 
divided as one mght and one day In the vacation I never 
sit down , m the session time I seldom nse up 
The trouble abated, but recurred at mtervals In the 
spnng of 1819 it came back with violence, and on the 4th of 
April, he wrote to Southey after cnses that had lasted "m 
the utmost anguish ” from eight to ten hours. 


" If I had not the strength of a team of horses I could never 
have fought through it I did not lose my senses, because I 
resolved to keep them, but I thought once or twice they would 
have gone overboard, top and top-gallant I should be a great 
fool, and a most ungrateful wretch, to complam of such inflic- 
tions as these My life has been, in all its pnvate and pubhc 
relations, as fortunate perhaps as was ever lived, up to this 
period, and whether pain or misfortune may he behind the 
dark curtain of futurity, I am already a sufficient debtor to the 
bounty of Providence to be resigned to it Fear is an evil that 
has never mixed with my nature, nor has even unwonted good 
fortune rendered my love of life tenacious, and so I can look 
forward to the possible conclusion of these scenes of agony 
with reasonable equanimity, and suffer chiefly through the 
sympathetic distress of my family ” 


The letter was resumed ten days later, m terms that show 
he had been uncertam of the issue Lockhart saw him that 
qirmg, and found, not only that he had lost flesh till his 
clothes hung about him and that his countenance was yellow 
as in jaundice, but that his hair “which a few weeks before 
was shghtly speckled with grey, had gone almost totally 
snow-white " 

Only his eyes kept their lustre; but he talked easily of 
what he had been through, and told how much he had feared 
his mind was gomg, and to test himself, tried to put mto 
English a German ballad “You shall see what came of 
it,” he said, and sent his daughter for the version which he 
had dictated to her. It was The Noble Moringer, 
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More extraordinary things have to be told of his mental 
exertions dunng this illness, which did not end then, but 
one trait shall close this chapter. There was a night in the 
summer of 1819 when he despaired of recovery, and sent for 
his children to say good-bye He spoke to them, “givmg 
them advice one by one,” and then — so his daughter told 
Lockhart afterwards — ^told them that, for himself, he was 
‘‘unconscious of ever havmg done any man an injury or 
omitted any fair opportumty of doing any man a benefit.” 
Words of rehgious humihty and of exhortation followed, 
which need not be repeated His last sentence was, “ — ^Now 
leave me, that Lmay turn my face to the wall ” 

They left him , he fell into a deep sleep, and when he woke 
the cnsis was over. 

His own judgment on his own life has no air of pre- 
sumption It was a wonderful thing for a man so truth- 
loving to be able to say 



CHAPTER XVI 


From “The Antiquary” to 
“The Heart of Midlothian” 

1816-18 

If Scott drew, or at least adumbrated, two aspects of bis 
own personahty m Edward Waverley and Colonel Mannenng 
— ^Waverley bemg the hidden underlying self, and Mannenng 
the man that was shown to the world m casual acquaint- 
ance — ^he drew them under conditions and m circumstances 
that were never those of Walter Scott. In The Antiquary 
he created a personage, absolutely and entirely unhke 
Walter Scott ; it is sufficient to say that Mr. Jonathan Old- 
buck puts from him m horror the idea of gettmg on a 
spinted horse — ^but Scott endowed this character with a host 
of his own pecuhanties. The only steed that Mr. Oldbuck 
mounted willingly was a hobby-horse, and of these creatures 
he had a lavish stud. Probably Scott’s onginal idea was 
to make game of himself and of sill other antiquanes They 
were a widespread freemasonry in which he was fully 
initiated. But the fnendly humour eirtended its scope, 
and in widening it approached to satire on the kmdred 
foibles of genealogical pretensions — short, on the deep- 
SKited vanity, which showed itself, for instance, when Scott 
wrote that Sir Humphry Davy had certainly done more 
useful work, but that Sir Walter Scott was the better name. 
Sir Arthur Wardour’s pride of Norman descent comes 
near to crazmess, but it is matched by the Highland cap- 
tain’s; and in the last resort. Jonathan Oldbuck himself 
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for all his shrewdness and solid footing in the prose of affairs, 
is only a httle less concerned than Hector MacIntyre 
or the baronet of Knockwmnock to magnify his own 
descent from a stock neither Gael nor Norman, but 
Teutonic — ^with a famous mediaeval prmter m the hne 
of ancestry 

But there is no use speculatmg on Scott's onginal inten- 
tion He wrote once to Lady Louisa Stuart (on January 
31st, 1817 ) 

‘T sometimes think my fingers set up for themselves, inde- 
pendent of my head, for twenty times I have begun a thing 
on a certain plan, and never in my hfe adhered to it (in a work 
of imagmation, that is) for half an hour together " 

It IS quite improbable that he ever mtended Edie Ochil- 
tree to be the hero of his book, yet the old gaberlunzie 
beggar dominates the whole, as Meg Merrihes towers over 
aU in Guy Mannenng. What a dialogue Scott could have 
made between the two of them 1 Yet he imght have objected 
that it would be a bad groupmg, the contrast would not 
be strong enough , they are too much in the same category 
of creation. Certainly, if he tried it he would have shown 
us Meg at her most terror-stnkmg and Edie as the humorist 
that he never ceases to be The kmg's old bedesman 
is seen throughout with humour ; yet none the less he takes 
his part m the most tragic passages of the book, and some of 
the finest saymgs are his by right. There is no figure more 
Shakespearian m all hterature outside of Shakespeare. 
For once, there is a passage quotable : yet even so, how it 
loses by bemg tom from its context' Several pages tell 
how Isabella Wardour and her father are caught by tide 
and storm under the cliffs, and how Edie, coming to turn 
them back, is too late to save either them or himself from 
bemg cut off . how they hurry to round a pomt which shall 
give them sight of the rock that marks the way as passable, 
only to find it swallowed up in sheets of foatmng breakers 
The old man’s countenance fell, and Sir Arthur cned out ; 
"My child, my child!” 
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‘“My father! my dear father'’ his daughter exclaimed, 
clinging to him — ‘ and you too, who have lost your own life in 
endeavouring to save ours'’ 

‘That’s not worth the counting,’ said the old man ‘I 
hae hved to be weary o’ life , and here or yonder — ^at the back 
o’ a dyke, m a wreath o’ snaw, or in the wame o’ a wave, what 
signifies how the auld gaberlunzie dies? ’ 

‘Good man,’ said Sir Arthur, ‘can you think of nothing? — 
of no help? — I’ll make you nch — I’ll give you a farm — 


‘Our riches will be soon equal,’ said the beggar, looking 
out upon the stnfe of the waters — ^‘they are sae already, for 
I hae nae land, and you would give your fair bounds and barony 
for a square yard of rock that would be dry for twal hours’ ” 


The chapter which leads up to this adventure has been 
broad, almost farcical comedy, recounting the quarrel 
between rival antiquaries and genealogists which ended 
in Sir Arthur’s hurried departure , the chapter which follows 
givmg detail of the rescue and escape, passes back mto 
humour, for Oldbuck is agam on the scene. But it brings 
on other actors who are also cast for tragedy — ^the fisherman 
Saunders Mucklebackit and his fanuly. 

It is not necessary to tell — ^and to attempt it would mean 
recounting the book’s whole mtncate plot — ^how this house- 
hold is connected with the mam mtngue But withm 
the four walls of the fisherman’s hovel we assist at a senes 
of tragic moments — ^the first of them, simple and elemental. 
In it Scott has accomphshed what few have even attempted • 
he has rendered a passion of grief in the roughest t3q)e 
of hardbitten fisherman — ^not the Gael, but the Norse Scot, — 
savage and voiceless by the body of his son and comrade, 
mastermg himself till the cofi&n, which he wiU not accom- 
pany, has left the house, and then flinging himself on 
the bed m a convulsion of dumb sobbmg Mucklebackit 
has few sentences to say m the book, but every one of 
them might hold its place in some of the old Icelandic 
sagas. 

Very different, and not without touches of melodrama, 
is the other tragedy centring upon the figure of the fisher- 
man's mother, once maid to the Countess of Glenallan, and 
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now a half demented sibyl — ^in whom nothing but memory 
can waken the fierce creature that she was But when 
it does, we feel through her the presence of her still more 
fonmdable mistress, as if the dead Countess, whose crime 
her vassal assisted, were still movmg on the scene If 
it were only that Scott had made us feel how this utter 
identification of the retamer with the wiU of a hereditary 
lord bound woman to woman, no less than man to man, 
the book would be notable. But apart from that, not 
even the touch of melodrama prevents Elspeth Muckle- 
backit from bemg a figure of high poetry 

Byron was well justified when he wrote to Moore that 
the Waverley Novels were “ a new kind of literature ’ ’ 
Fieldmg and Richardson and Sterne and Goldsmith had ' 
each m his way done wonderful thmgs with the prose 
novel, but none of them had blended m it the broadest 
comedy with the most picturesque romance , none of 
them had hfted it ever for one moment to the height of 
tragedy Neither had any one of them displayed the 
same fertihty of gemal mvention 
For a smgle instance, old Elspeth, hearing of the 
Countess’ burial, resolves to unbosom herseK of an evil 
secret and makes Edie her messenger to carry a token 
to her mistress’s son, the Earl of Glenallan The choice 
is perfectly m accord with the usage of such a country- 
side, but through it great possibihties are opened to the 
novelist. With sound knowledge and msight Scott makes 
of Meg Memlies and the gaberlunzie, who move outside 
the ruts of life, persons far more highly coloured in their 
discourse, far more imagmative, and to use a current 
phrase, far nearer the artist’s temperament, than either 
the ordmary peasant, or even so educated a man as Mr. 
Oldbuck of Monkbams They are also more resourceful; 
and Edie, for his errand, must consider how he is to 
wm admission to the Earl who fives m cloistered seclusion. 
Instantly Scott’s mvention furnishes the scene of the 
almsgiving, where Edie, reconnoitnng for an opemng, 
recognises an old soldier comrade in Lord Glenallan’s 
porter, and no direct descnption of the effect produced 
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by Elspetb's token on the nobleman to whom it was 
dehvered could be so eloquent as Francie Macraw’s words 
when he comes back to the gaberlunzie. 

“I am nae seere gin ye be Edie Ochiltree o’ Camck’s Com- 
pany m the Forty-twa, or gm ye be the deil m his likeness ” 

Scott only needed a piece of machmery hefe; but he 
could not help hitnself, and he created a hvmg man m' 
Francie Macraw, the Cathohc Highland soldier, promoted 
to be a nobleman’s porter, yet standmg by the Presby- 
terian lowlander, his “auld front ra nk man,” though 
it should cost him his portership The few pages 
which tell of their meeting and parting show a master’s 
hand. 

The faults in The AnUquary, and they are plentiful, lie 
in an artificial plot, the caricature of the alleged adept 
Dousterswivel, who preys on Sir Arthur’s superstition, 
and (perhaps more seriously) m the exaggeration of char- 
acteristics in Sir Arthur, m Hector MacIntyre and in 
Mr Jonathan Oldbuck of Monkbams himself They are 
“humours” rather than men; though Mr. Oldbuck on 
occaaon can become a man All his absurdities drop 
from him in the Mucklebackits’ stricken house; when the 
father refuses to take his traditional place, Monkbams, 
the laird, steps m, to hft the head of the coffin, and by 
this honour to the dead earns more gratitude than by 
long years of carefully administered beneficence. 

But m this book, and in a dozen others, Scott does 
unquestionably overdo the emphasis on certam tncks of 
manner and speech, eccentricities rather than expressions 
of nature; and we see where he went to for his models 
These belong to the techmque of the drama rather than 
the novel, and he forgot that what is bearable and justifi- 
able in the compass of a play becomes tedious m the slower- 
moving wntten fiction. 

It should be noted that m these first three novels the 
author was coming steadily nearer to Scotland of his own 
day. WaverUy presents the Scotland of 1745; m Guy 
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Mannenng the mam action passes just before the French 
Revolution, but in The Antiquary we find Mr Oldbuck 
describmg with broad humour that armmg of the atizens 
in which Scott himself took part, and the cnsis of the 
book comes m consequence of a false alarm like that 
upon which he rode back a hundred miles from Gilsland 
to the Border rendezvous 

In his next venture, Scott, for the first time in a prose 
romance, went clean back beyond all contact through 
livmg memory. The action of The Black Dwarf passes 
m the reign of Queen Anne, that of Old Mortality in the 
time of James II. 

In this case, two novels, making four volumes, were 
pubhshed together under the title Tales of My Landlord ; 
and Scott invented a Mr Jedediah Cleishbotham, who 
was to be the putter-forth of a manuscnpt entrusted to 
him by a Mr Peter Pattieson, assistant to Jedediah m 
the school at Gandercleugh We could have well spared 
Jedediah, and m my ideal Reader’s Edition of the novels, 
he should disappear Scott had a heavy and prohx manner 
with this kmd of humour. 

The Black Dwarf broke the senes of successes by a 
failure, and the fact that it is much shorter than the rest 
is accounted for by Scott himself in his Introduction of 
1830 “A friendly cntic” who saw the manuscript m 
progress thought that “the idea of the Sohtary was of 
a kmd too revolting and more likely to disgust than to 
interest the reader ’’ As Scott considered his adviser — ^namely, 
Ballant3me — a good judge of pubhc opmion, he “got off 
his subject by hastenmg the story to an end as fast as 
it was possible, and huddled mto one volume a tale which 
was designed to occupy two ’’ 

But we may very fairly surmise that Scott felt his own 
doubts before he asked for cnticism, and that his mven- 
tion did not run strong The story is of value only for 
one thmg — ^its portrait of the young border farmer, Hobbie 
Elliott, a person not so attractive as Dandie Dmmont, 
yet rather for lack of opportunity to display his qualities 
than for lack of the same vigorous life. 
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The failure did not cause even momentary harm to Scott’s 
reputation, for Old Mortahty, the Black Dwarfs yokefellow 
was well able to puU for two Lockhart thought this 
“the Marmton of the novels’’, even Scott himself has an 
mdulgent word for it 

K Lockhart meant that for sheer power, for the creation 
of personages whose mam characteristic was force of spirit 
and of body, Scott never surpassed it, we may all agree 
But smce it is the purpose of this book to recommend the 
Waverley Novels to a generation which mclmes to neglect 
them, I may set down the fact that a finely sensitive 
hstener, for whom Guy Marmertng had hghtened long 
nights of lUness, could find no pleasure m Old Mortahty. 
The whole was too dark and contentious. In one word, 
whereas Guy Mannenng gave hfe to a number of 
people whom Scott cherished, and to others whom he 
could frankly detest, in Old Mortality he filled his stage 
with creatures for whom he has no instmctive sympatlSy. 
They have faiths that they will die for, and he respects 
them, he can even feel the poetry of their harsh speech, 
but, m a sense, throughout this novel, we are less in the 
company of Walter Scott and more m the company of 
his characters 

Here again, as m Waverley, the fortunes of an mdmdual 
have to be followed through scenes of civil war with which 
they become mvolved, once more, rebellion has its moment 
of tnumph, but becomes in the end the losmg side; and 
once more the hero, though he fights like a man, gives 
a very half-hearted allegiance to the rebel cause, and once 
more he thereby forfeits S5rmpathy. But Scott’s heart 
never goes out to the Covenanters as it did to the Jacobites 
— ^though perhaps his reason can find more to say for the 
part played by Henry Morton than for the actions of 
Edward Waverley. 

This imperfect sympathy no doubt eisplams why the 
book is less pleasurable than some of the others. We 
may find it hard to understand that .Scott was bitterly 
blamed by those who cheridied the memory of the martyrs 
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whose tombstones it was the pious care of “Old Mortahty” 
to tend and renew; it amazes us to hear that Lady 
Naime, who wrote some of the best Scottish lyrics, 
refused to meet the man who had given the repre- 
sentation of Covenanters which is found m this book. 
But there is no question that the hero of Scott’s novel 
is Claverhouse, ]ust as m Paradtse Lost the true hero 
IS Satan 

Over agamst the royahst leader is set the temble fanatic, 
Balfour of Burley, chief slayer of Archbishop Sharpe on 
Magus Moor — ^a man of blood and iron Behmd him and 
with him are ranks of the Covenanting leaders, men 
nourished on the Old Testament, and none could have 
framed their speech but one who had the Old Testament 
literally by heart Over and above that must have gone 
endless readmg of their pecuhar hterature, all the Lives 
and scriptures of these gnm saints. 

On the other side of the canvas, where Claverhouse is 
leader, are a group of people sketched with a lighter mmd : 
old Lady Margaret Bellenden who falls mto the category 
of "humours” rather than of real characters, with her 
perpetual harping on King Charles’s disjune at Tilli- 
tudlem . her brother, Major Bellenden, probably very like 
Scott’s own soldier brother, or his fnend Adam Fergusson , 
Gudyill, the old family butler, a veteran who is glad to 
mount his culverms and falconets again for service, and 
above all there is Cuddie Headrigg the ploughman, who, 
like Morton, has his body m one camp and his heart m 
the other. Cuddle belongs to the same order of creation 
as Dandie Dinmont. Scott never looks at him without 
amusement and affectionate delight, but no one can fad 
to note the distraction felt rather than made throughout, 
between Cuddie, the servant, and the yeoman, Dandie, 
who never called anyone master. Cuddie is a stout fellow 
and loyal tb the master whom he insists on serving, but 
he has never known freedom, for he was the son of a 
domineenng saint. Mause Headrigg is the proof that 
Scott reahsed how much more indomitable and persistent 
than any other animal is the woman with a cause; and 
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Cuddie, having borne the yoke in his youth, does not 
escape it in manhood , his helpmeet, Jenny Denmson that 
was, could talk hun over to the course of prudence when 
his generosity wanted to go a different way 

Still, it is Cuddle's combination of simplicity and shrewd- 
ness that saves his master at the crisis of this story’s 
grimmest scene, when, after the battle of Bothwell Bndge, 
Morton falls mto the hands of a group of fanatics 
who purpose to put him to death when the clock’s 
hand, reaching midnight, shows that the Sabbath day 
is ended — ^perhaps the most strongly drawn of the 
pictures that convey the temper of these “wild western 
whigs ” 

The weakness of the book hes as usual m the love pas- 
sages, which are tembly stilted m expression A young 
man wooing, whose chances were heavily handicapped by 
mcompatibihty of position, should have called out all 
Scott’s sjunpathy, yet probably a kind of shyness tied 
his pen — ^But if Scott went at his own love-making like 
Morton, it is no wonder that he did not wm. 

The story, when once the action starts, is splendid and 
vigorous, the skirmish at Drumclog has hfe m every 
detail, and the siege of Tilhtudlem matches it. 

At the close, the break m time mterrupts the action 
awkwardly, yet the recognition scenes which follow are 
very good, and Scott has skilfully matched the passage 
in which Jenny Dennison (Mrs Cuddie Headrigg) detects 
Morton’s identity, but will not own to it, with the 
other when the cross old housekeeper at Milnwood 
welcomes back her nurshng with a sudden burst of 
joy. — ^Morton’s dog here plays the part of Argos m the 
Odyssey. 

But the marvel throughout is Scott’s command of 
Biblical phraseology, and his power on occasion to make 
Ephraim MacBnar, the fanatical preacher, for mstance, 
speak the language of Milton’s prose, yet speak it with 
a living accent. As for Burley, he rivals Dirk Hatteraick 
in the suggestion of physical violence, and matches it with 
a moral strength that gives him command when he enters 
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the scene Perhaps no other novel of them all has such 
a gallery of living portraits. 

After Old Moriahty came Rob Roy — ^and this time 
Constable was the publisher John Ballantyne made the 
bargam, which as usual included takmg off some hundred 
pounds’ worth of obsolete stock We have it under John 
Ballantyne’s hand that he personadly stood to make at 
least £600 by the bargam, and did actually make £1,200 
A literary agent’s is a well-paid profession The bargain 
was made at Abbotsford, where Scott imparted some of 
the story to Constable and Ballantyne, extemporismg a 
dialogue between Bailie Nicol Jarvie and Rob Roy the 
Highland cateran 

The Baihe was one of Scott's favourites among his 
characters, and he delighted to follow out the workmgs 
of a Highland coimection m the borough magistrate and 
of some Lowland blood in the cateran Rob Roy is the 
Highlander somewhat modified by Lowland hfe, and Scott 
has the more likmg for him on that account. 

Among the persons of quality, Diana Vernon must be 
accounted Scott’s least unsuccessful herome She was 
greatly admired m her day and generation, and she cer- 
tainly does not lack personality. But his own mclmation 
was evidently for ladies of a milder mould than Diana 
or Flora Macivor. 

Last of this first and greater group of the novels comes 
The Heart of Mxdhfhxan, m which Scott wrote a story of 
his native city, Imgering over detail with the same 
affection as he bestowed on his own Border country. And 
for praise of this, I quote the contemporary verdict of the 
one woman to whom Scott imparted his secret Lady 
Louisa Stuart said from the first that if she had not been 
told, she would mevitably have found him out, exactly 
as Momtt wrote after he had finished reading Waverley . 

“After all, I need not much thank you for your confidence 
How could you have hoped that I should not discover you^ 
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I had heard you tell half the anecdotes before — some turns 
you owe to myself, and no doubt most of your friends must 
have the same sort of thing to say 


But it was manifestly a great thing m the life of Bute’s 
daughter — already m i8i8, an elderly grande dame — ^to 
have the continued confidence of this extraordinary man 
of letters, and one feels the full heart m what she wrote. 

'"Now for it . . . I can speak to the purpose, as I have 
not only read it myself, but am in a house where everybody 
is tearing it out of each other’s hands, and talking of nothing 
else So much for its success — ^the more flattering, because it 
overcomes a prejudice People were beginning to say the author 
would wear himself out, it was going on too long in the same 
key, and no striking notes could possibly be produced On the 
contrary, I think the mterest is stronger here than in any of the 
former ones — (always excepting my first-love Waverley ) — and 
one may congratulate you upon having effected what many 
have tried to do, and nobody yet succeeded, in making the 
perfectly good character the most interesting Of late days, 
especially since it has been the fashion to wnte moral and even 
religious novels, one might almost say of some of the wise good- 
heroines, what a lively girl once said of her well-meaning aunt — 
'Upon my word she is enough to make anybody wicked ’ And 
though beauty and talents are heaped on the nght side, the 
writer, in spite of himself, is sure to put agreeableness on the 
wrong, the person from whose errors he means you should 
take warning, runs away with your secret partiality in the 
meantime Had this very story been conducted by a common 
hand, Efiie would have attracted all our concern and sympathy 
— Jeanie only cold approbation Whereas Jeanie, without 
youth, beauty, genius, warm passions, or any other novel- 
perfection, is here our object from beginning to end This is 
'enlistmg the affections m the cause of virtue’ ten times more 
than ever Richardson did , for whose male and female pedants, 
all-excelling as they are, I never could care half so much as I 
found myself inclined to do for Jeame before I finished the iBrst 
volume ” 

This correspondent did not spare to tell him that she 
was ‘‘a httle tired of his Edmburgh lawyers m the intro- 
duction,” and that Enghsh people m general would be 
** impatient of the passages alluding to Scotch law through- 
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out ” Her cntiasm applies to many of the novels , 
Scott’s humour tended to amplification, and the humours 
of the law always set him talkmg as if his only listeners 
were the imtiated of the Parliament house 

But above all, Lady Lomsa was enchanted, as she had 
good right to be, with the portrait of her grandrmcle, the 
great Duke of Argyll, through whose means Jeame is 
enabled to reach the fount of mercy Accordmg to Scott’s 
aristocratic notions, there should be great nobles m a 
state, and he has given here his conception of what a 
great Scottish nobleman should be It is enough to say 
that Duke James holds his place with Jeame and her 
father , he is a fit man for them to be mdebted to — though 
Davie Deans was not without an honest conviction that 
when the Duke put him in a place of trust, he could make 
return by a serious improvement in the Duke’s cattle. 
Scott realised, perhaps as well as any that ever studied 
human nature, how a man’s pnde is the most characteristic 
expression of the man, and both Davie and his Jeame 
are, m their own separate ways, proud as the proudest. 
Their way is a good Presbyterian way, and many who 
were wounded by the scenes m Old Mortality must have 
felt like a balm on their soreness, the tnbute to religion as it 
was mamfested m Davie’s household, — ^There was nothmg 
forced m this tnbute Lockhart tells how, at his first 
visit to Abbotsford, Scott showed him a bowlmg green 
fenced m by holhes and an arbour for the laird beside it , 
and later, told the reason for this device 

“‘In truth,’ he then said, ‘I wished to have a smooth walk, 
and a canny seat for myself withm ear-shot of Peter’s evenmg 
psalm ’ The coachman was a devout Presbytenan, and many 
a time have I in after years accompanied Scott on his evenmg 
stroll, when the pnncipal object was to enjoy, from the bowhng 
green, the unfaihng melody of this good man’s family worship 
— ^and heard him repeat, as Peter’s manly voice led the hi mble 
choir within, that beautiful stanza of Bums’ ‘ Saturday Night ’ 

‘They chaunt their artless notes m simple guise. 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim ’ ’’ 
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Almost m spite of his convictions, Scott was drawn to 
ceremony m religion, the Puritan m him was suspicious 
of ritual which the artist and the poet desired But the 
core of the matter for him was the efiect on what he 
called “prmciple,” and in the story of Jeame Deans he 
shows prmciple under agonismg tests Davie’s younger 
daughter, the petted beauty Effie, has been seduced, the 
child bom to her is not to be found, and she is on tnal 
for child murder By the Scots law, her life is forfeit 
merely on the ground that she concealed the birth; and 
it can be saved if there is one person who will swear that 
the girl imparted knowledge of her condition. Her lover 
cannot appear, he has been deeply imphcated m the 
Porteous riots, which are descnbed with even more than 
Scott’s usual power m the opemng; but he gets access 
to Jeame, and urges upon her that a bare word, which 
can never be confuted, will save her sister’s life Two 
scenes follow — first with the old father, who to the full 
shares Jeanie’s horror of perjury, and yet is so shaken 
by his feelmgs that he throws back on her sole conscience 
the responsibility for decision Then comes the interview 
with Effie m prison when the girl counts absolutely on 
her sister to save her, and then reproaches her m the first 
bitter words that ever came from her hps. And yet 
Jeame stands firm, though her own hopes m life are m- 
volved, for the schoolmaster, Reuben Butler, to whom 
she IS bound, could never marry the sister of an executed 
cnmmal 

Her only resource lies in her own action, and she makes 
her way to London and, under Argyll’s protecting escort, 
wins the pardon from the Queen — a scene which for 
knowledge and pathos, not untoudbed by humour, Scott 
never surpassed 

The book as a whole is perhaps the worst planned of 
the best ones, it breaks m two, and the latter part, from 
the move to Roseneath on the Duke’s Highland property, 
is very mfenor. In the earlier part, up to Jeanie’s return 
from London, there is nothing to cavil at, except the 
arbitrary and artificial mterruption of Jeanie’s pilgrimage. 
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Of course there was a motive Scott wanted to Imk up 
the plot with more of Madge Wildfire’s history — ^Madge 
IS another of the creations hke Meg Memhes, less securely 
estabhshed on sohd earth than Meg, yet at times a marvel- 
lously effective figure. Into her mouth are put many 
scraps of verse, which like those attributed to Davie 
GeUatly m' Waverley, and to Meg, are almost firstrate 
poetry. But among them is one song, "Proud Maisie is 
m the Wood,’’ which ranks with old Elspeth’s ballad of 
"The Red Harlaw,’’ among the imperishable jewels of 
Scottish lync 

Mr Saddletree, the legally-mmded saddler, is agam m 
the category of "humours,” but Mrs Saddletree is excel- 
lent Ratchffe, first thief, then jailer, is a good figure, 
but Dumas might have done him, or Hugo Jeanie and 
her father are totally beyond the reach of either of these 
masters In Efiie, Scott has for this once only given us a 
true and movmg picture of a lovely young woman pas- 
sionately m love Everythmg about her rings true, and 
even when we meet her m the end as a great lady, she is 
natural One touch brings it out With Jeanie Lady 
Staunton is once more the simple and affectionate sister, 
but to Jeanie’s surpnse she orders the Duke’s agent about 
at her will And when Jeanie speaks of it, "Everybody 
always does what I tell them to,” says the established 
beauty 

There is not much more to be said about these novels, 
even by way of the most desultory criticism. Some real 
lovers of hterature cannot read Scott — ^]ust many true 
lovers of poetry stick at Milton It is their misfortune. 
Some readers are deterred by the Scotch, which un- 
doubtedly makes a difficulty, for m the best of the novels, 
many of the best passages are written in this dialect of 
the Enghsh tongue A small effort is required for those 
who were not fortunate enough to be brought up m 
Scotland or m Ulster — ^yet much less than is needed to enjoy 
and understand Robert Bums, one of the greatest lync 
poets. And m fact when the Waverley Novels appeared, 
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a public eager to read them made shift to do so with 
enthusiasm 

We axe told now that their longwmdedness repels this 
generation, though it professes to read Marcel Proust and 
Romam RoUand and Mr Theodore Dreiser — and has gone 
back to Anthony Trollope, a writer whose methods were 
as leisurely as Scott’s, and whose considerable'' merits are 
simply not comparable with the master’s Nobody need 
care to deny that there is much m Scott which could be 
compressed with advantage, and not a httle that would 
be better left out. But no man or woman reads under 
an obligation to peruse every syllable, sind the true way 
to read Scott is to do after Scott’s own method, and skip 
what IS tedious The worst possible way to approach 
this author is to treat his works as teict-books — and it is 
in modern times one of the most frequent approaches 
Scott, on the whole, is no more an author for children 
* than IS Shakespeare — ^though a book-lovmg child can find 
paradise m his pages. 

But there is one matter on which a word should be said. 
Scott IS held to be superficial and therefore neghgible 
because he does not mvestigate the emotions and appetites 
ansmg out of sex — Let us get at the facts. In each and 
all of his novels we are shown a young man strongly under 
the mfluence of a monogamous attachment — so strongly 
that other women are m no danger from him, nor he from 
them With great respect to more recent novelists, this 
phenomenon is by no means rare As to the q uali ty of 
the young man’s love and of the young woman’s answer 
to it, Scott IS undoubtedly careful to avoid an3dhmg 
that he would have called “luscious ’’ He takes the 
physical side of love, for granted. To this extent 
it follows that the mam mterest of the story centres 
elsewhere, because he makes no attempt to represent 
that urgency of desire which has been so often the 
theme of noble writmg Perhaps the one exception 
is the case of Effie Deans, whom he shows under the 
domination of a passion so strong that it changes her 
afiectionate nature almost mto unkindness agamst those 
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whom she loves best, when she sees them as obstacles 
to her desire 

But, broadly speakmg, Scott avoids this whole order of 
ideas he assumes chastity m his heroes, and does not, 
argue about it, though he is perfectly well aware that 
ordinary good-natured men hke his Laird of EUengowan 
have frailties which they mention without excessive pem- 
tence That goes m to make up the picture of slipshod 
conduct m a good-natured, affectionate but shghtly pitiful 
personage 

Admittmg, then, that Scott has httle to teU us about ^ 
all this side of humamty, is he therefore superficiaP We 
ought to ask ourselves whether m the course of life we 
find it important to know much about the sexual concerns 
of those with whom we have to act Undoubtedly these 
topics furmsh matter for gossip, but to know a man 
means, as a rule, to have ascertamed whether he has 
courage, and if so what kind of courage, the quarrelsome 
or the temperate, whether he has loyalty, whether he 
has gratitude, and can endure to be under an obhgation, 
whether his judgment is sound, whether he can give an 
order clearly or execute one with intelligence , and, m short, 
we face a world of considerations into which the question 
of his sexual appetites and affections enters only to the 
same degree that we must know whether he is hable to 
get drunk 

On all this range of topics, Scott will offer us sound 
philosophy, with as various and as pregnant illustrations 
as any novelist m the language There is very httle that 
a man needs to know about man that Scott cannot give 
him gmdance on He is less of a clerk concemmg women; 
and that is probably the reason why few women, even 
among the most discrimmatmg novel readers, are capable 
of enjojung him Jeame Deans cannot be forgotten, yet 
Jeanie is rather a fenunme conscience than a woman 

But there are always a certam number of women who 
hke the hill better than the valley, the heather better 
than the ploughland, and these would choose the com- 
panionship of one who carries with him always the sense 
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of open spaces, rather than hsten to the wittiest tongue 
that ever played scalpel Such as these will always be 
numbered among Sir Walter’s disciples, followers where 
he leads the htmt 

Let us admit that we of that allegiance count the hours 
spent with Scott much like a good day m the fresh air 
It is not a laborious discipleship He is none of your 
difficult authors — ^but that does not stamp him as inferior 
Answer should be given to the advocatus dtaboh, who in 
this case is called Thomas Carlyle 

“Your Shakespeare,” says Carlyle, “fashions his char- 
acters from the heart outwards, your Scott fashions them 
from the skin inwards, never getting near the heart of 
them.” 

That is the sort of telling phrase that a schoolboy mstantly 
gets by rote to reproduce m an exammation paper. But 
what does it mean? Did Shakespeare begm by conceiving 
Hamlet’s heart and proceed to infer his outward semblance? 
Scott indeed commonly introduces a character with some 
descnption of the personal appearance — and Shakespeare 
never does One excellent reason is that such descnption 
is impossible in a play But the essential part is this 
Scott, having told you at first what his people look like, 
never again msists on it — except m the case of personages 
hke Meg Memhes or the Dommie whose physical charac- 
tenstics were such that no one could cease to be aware of 
them. It IS not even clear that he always visuahses his 
scenes, but this is certain When Dandie Dinmont speaks, 
we have no need to be told from whom the words come 
He and a score of other characters — ^Davie Deans and his 
Jeame, the Quaker couple m Redgauntlet, Baihe Nicol 
Jarvie, the Master of Ravenswood, or the laird of Monkbams 
are all imphat m their actions and utterances They 
are not Hamlets or Othellos, but we know them as 
we know Hamlet and OtheUo, by what they say and 
do. Even if we take the characters on whose external 
traits emphasis is laid — ^would Carlyle really say that we 
never got near the heart of Meg Memlies or Dominie 
Sampson? 
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Scott did not probe deep, in comparison with Shakespeare , 
he could not create bemgs of such subtle complexity or 
such force, but he saw with clear and candid eyes into 
human nature, and expressed what he saw, not m long 
psychological disquisition, not m pretentious rhetoric, 
but — as Shakespeare did — ^by producmg the sudden act, 
or the swift •word, m which the whole nature is revealed 



CHAPTER XVII 


The Last Years of Prosperity 
1819-25 

The illness from which. Scott was recovering in Apnl 1819, 
when Lockhart found his hair turned white, did not end 
with that. There was a violent recurrence in June, after 
he had returned to the Courts ; and m 1820 there were other 
attacks Lockhart says that when the Third Senes of 
Tales of My Landlord appeared — containing the Br%de of 
Lammermoor and The Legend of Montrose, — Scott's acquain- 
tances in Edinburgh beheved that they must be the last. 
These two books, which rank only a httle below his 
very best work, had been composed under astoundmg 
conditions. 

He dictated them on his sick-bed, m part to Laidlaw and 
m part to John BaUantyne, carrying on the work even when 
the pam wrung cnes from him Laidlaw would implore 
him to stop 

* Nay, Wilhe,' he answered, ' only see that the doors are fast 
I would fam keep all the cry as well as all the wool to ourselves , 
but as to giving over work, that can only be when I am in woollen ' 
John BaUantyne told me, that after the first day, he always 
took care to have a dozen of pens made before he seated himself 
opposite to the sofa on which Scott lay, and that though he 
often turned himself on his piUow with a groan of torment, 
he usually continued the sentence in the same breath But 
when dialogue of peculiar animation was in progress, spirit 
seemed to tnumph altogether over matter — he arose from his 
couch and walked up and down the room, raismg and lowering 
his voice, and as it were acting the parts." 

2S2 
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That passage from Lockhart shows us far more than the 
man’s mdomitable will. The habit of composition had 
grown 59 strong that it made a need too strong to be re- 
sisted, the bram, crowded with images, demanded outlet 
for them Balzac was under the like obsession, and hving 
and workmg on a regimen far less sane than that which 
Scott impoSfed on himself, must pour out his creation in 
floods, strainmg the bodily machme till it cracked Also, 
the descnption m itself forces us to reahse the essential 
character of Scott’s work All the passages of simple 
narrative are really a piecmg together of the true creation, 
which never comes unless when human bemgs are m mter- 
play, matched and pitted together The Waverley Novels 
at their best are like chromcle plays m the Shakespearian 
manner, narrative fills up the gaps and supphes what is 
given to the eye by stage representation Scott’s prose 
when he narrates is very rarely vivid , it is adequate to its 
purpose and no more, but when it is the prose of spoken 
speech, it can rise to starthng eloquence, to the most movmg 
pathos, or agam can flood us with the humour m which a 
whole nature expresses itself, as a man is expressed by his 
laughter 

A distraction has to be made. The Legend of Montrose 
was composed under these physical difficulties, but m it 
Scott IS his normal self Dugald Dalgetty, the professionsd 
mercenary soldier, is one of his best known creations; too 
much, perhaps, a "character part,’’ repeatmg the same 
humours, yet at least in one passage of the book turning 
from a stage figure mto a hve, vahant and resourceful man. 
There are not many thmgs of the kmd better than those 
pages which descnbe his impnsonment in Argyll’s strong- 
hold, his encounter with the pohtic chieftam, and the manner 
of his escape Elsewhere, the book is much less good, and 
Scott’s presentment of Montrose falls far short of his Claver- 
house But the novel, as a whole, does not differ in kmd 
from the rest. The Bride of Lammermoor does. It was 
dictated when Scott was so fevered with suffering that he 
was hteraUy not his own master , the story came from him 
between his groans and cnes, and when it was finished, 
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memoiy of it was gone He read the book when it was 
printed as if the work had been by another hand. It is 
natural then that the narrative should have had a quahty 
not found elsewhere : it is more violent, less balanced , and 
nowhere else in Scott do we find the picture of a young man 
passionately m love, fiimgmg himself m a storm of rage and 
pnde against the human obstacles which stand: in the way 
of his passion Alone of Scott’s works it has an entirely 
and savagely tragic endmg The facts of the history about 
which Scott built up his romance mdeed made such an 
endmg the only one appropriate, the reluctant bnde, cut 
off from the lover of her choice, and forced mto marriage 
by a brutal exercise of dommeenng wiU, stabs to death the 
bridegroom, and is found gibbermg in the bridechamber ; 
what can follow but a cleanng off m a true Elizabethan not 
of destruction? Yet had the story been wntten by Scott 
, m his normal health, the strong moderation of his nature 
might have softened the savagery As it stands, the whole 
moves more swiftly, and is carried through more, as it were, 
m one burst than an3dhing else in his works Not Shake- 
speare IS recalled here, but the other Ehzabethans — Ford, 
for mstance Indeed, some of the inferior scenes, like those 
between Bucklaw and Craigengelt, read as if they had been 
dehberately modelled on Beaumont and Fletcher The figure 
of the old retainer Caleb Balderston has been cnticised as 
bemg overcharged , and it is of course fantastic to imagine 
a servant who set fire to the old house that the shortcommgs 
of its fuimture may not be disclosed Yet Caleb’s pre- 
occupation with credit for decencies of appearance helps 
to understanding of that pnde m the antique splendour 
of race and name which sets the young Master of Ravenswood 
raging against those who could outweigh race and name 
by money bags 

It IS a story of fierce people, and the verisimihtude even 
of its extravagance is borne out by much m Scottish history. 
But the special interest for a biographer hes m this * that 
nowhere else is the hidden self of the maker so openly 
revealed. Weavmg of imagmary scenes did not begin for 
Walter Scott with the wntmg of Wmerley ; from duldhood 
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on, his brain had been the theatre where his secret self 
constantly figured in visionary parts, and whoever reads 
the Bnde of Lammermoor may guess what wild work went ■ 
on m that strange forge of images when Scott, m the first 
ardour of his youth, found himself a smtor set aside because 
he was poor Ihe reasonmg man that he was got the better 
of all such fantasies , traces of the time and memory of the 
persons concerned in it were burnt deep m his nature, 
yet in his normal hfe nothing survived but kindness But 
when he was least m control of himself, when dehrium had 
sway, then for once, m wholly altered cucumstances, with 
all the human factors as different as they could be imagmed, 
yet for that once, he let himself portray the fury of a young 
and gallant man who finds himself, m spite of youth and 
gallantry and his lady’s favour, set aside m love. 

As usual, one novel was not pubhshed before another was 
well on its way, and m that same summer of 1819 Scott 
had begun Ivanhoe — of which also the greater part had to 
be dictated Seven years later, when he went to Paris, 
a version of this novel was bemg played as an opera “ It 
was strange,” he notes m his Journal, “to hear anythmg 
like the words which I (then m agony of pain with spasms 
m my stomach) dictated to WiUiam Laidlaw at Abbots- 
ford, now recited m a foreign tongue, and for the amuse- 
ment of a strange people I little thought to have survived 
the completmg of this novel ” Yet when Ivanhoe was 
published (before the end of 1819), it must have astonished 
those who thought that the Author of Waverley was physi- 
cally a beaten man The wntmg had demanded a tour de 
force never before attempted by him , to set his scene, not 
only m an unfamihar country, but at a period when the 
features of European life were so strange as to seem fantastic 
No man could have done it without immense reading, 
but m Scott’s case the readmg had begun as far back almost 
as he could remember, and his mmd had been visuahsing 
knights m armour smce the beginmngs of boyhood 

The result was triumphant. In hterary value, none 
of these mediaeval tales can compare with the novels of 
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Scottish Me , Scott was so much preoccupied with the effort 
to get dress and arms and environment present to his 
new vision that he could not create at ease, but the 
narrative goes swmgmg along as lustily as anjnvhere 
else — not more so Enghsh readers were naturally 
enough enchanted to find their own history the theme, and 
to be clear of all difficulties from dialect. For immediate 
popularity none of all the novels reached the same piimacle 
as this 

The lastmg worth of Ivanhoe is that, unhke its pre- 
decessors, it IS a first-rate book for children, of the !^d 
that love stones of adventure I testify of what I know, 
for my mtroduction to the Waverleys was hearmg some 
chapters of Ivanhoe — ^probably the siege of Front de Boeuf’s 
castle, and the tournament — ^read aloud to me durmg an 
illness I must have been too young even to question about 
the name of the book , for, some time after, havmg the free 
run of many book-shelves, I came — it seems to me now, 
by chance — on Ivanhoe and realised with a gasp that the 
whole of this marvellous book was available at my pleasure. 
Probably I knew that the same man had wntten “ The Stag 
at eve had drunk his fill,” and “Merrily, merrily boimds 
the bark,” and “Charge, Chester, charge ” Children who 
live m literate households pick these thmgs up without 
consciously being told But most assuredly no one ever 
ordered or advised me to read this or any Waverley Novel ; 
and from the time I first read one, my dehght has lasted 
and mcreased There should be a copy of Ivanhoe m reach 
of every child that can read. 

Scott’s Me from this illness forward runs uneventfully 
for a few years, the chief happenmgs in it now began 
to concern other people Almost at the moment when 
Ivanhoe appeared, death made a sudden swoop among those 
near him , his mother, her brother. Dr Rutherford, and their 
younger sister Miss Christian Rutherford (rather a sister 
to Walter Scott than an aunt) died withm a few days of 
each other , and of three nieces who hved with Miss Ruther- 
ford, one was struck with paralysis and another died. 
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chiefly from the shock of all these accumulated losses Four 
times m a month the family grave was opened 

Scott’s mother had been the chief of all his sources for 
acquirmg a famihar knowledge of past times She had 
often spoken with one who remembered seeing Cromwell’s 
entry mto Edmburgh, and her own personal memory 
stretched back far mto the eighteenth century A day 
or two before her last illness, she had related with the utmost 
detail the true story on which The Bride of Lammermoor 
was based, marking out all the pomts m which the novel 
had departed from it 

Scott says of her, in a letter to Lady Louisa Stuart, that 
with an mcome of about three hundred a year she gave away 
at least a third m chanty, “and on the rest hved like a 
gentlewoman, and even with hospitality more general than 
seemed to suit her age’’ , and that she could never be pre- 
vailed on to accept any assistance from her son’s affluence. 

Add to all this the death of the Duke of Buccleuch, which 
left a strange gap m Scott’s world — for his new chieftam 
was an infant , and it is easy to see that he felt the land- 
marks shiftmg rapidly about him In the same penod, too, 
the first break came in his own home hfe , for his eldest boy, 
Walter, jomed the i8th Hussars m July 1819 He had been 
willing to go to the bar, as his father wished, but, Scott 
concluded (“with no small reluctance,’’ he wrote to his 
brother) that he should "oiily spoil an excellent soldier 
to make a poor and undistmguished gownsman ’’ 

But none of the children had till then ever been more than 
a few mghts away from their home, and Scott’s first letter to 
the comet — (who had been ordered to join his regiment 
m Cork) — after conveymg a good deal of sound advice 
(mostly about horseflesh) gives the picture of a dejected 
household 

With the openmg of 1820 came the news that Lockhart 
desired to marry Sophia, and that she was of the same mmd , 
but this portended no great scatterment, for m the Rhymer’s 
Glen along the banks of Huntly Bum was found a small 
and pleasantly selected cottage which, with a little mason- 
work, could be made mto a su mm er abode for the couple , 
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Lockhart’s work, for the time bemg, kept him, hke Scott 
himself, m Edmhurgh durmg the winter. They were married 
m April, and when Scott came back to Abbotsford that 
summer of 1820, his daughter and her husband established 
themselves at Chiefswood (so the cottage was named) only 
two miles’ walk away, through his own plantations which 
now covered several hundred acres. 

In the month before the Lockhart weddmg, Scott had 
made a ]oumey to London that his baronetcy might be 
conferred George IV, who had succeeded to the throne, 
expressed his pleasure that Sir Walter Scott should be the 
first creation of his reign, and requested that he would sit 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence for the first portrait m a senes of 
the Kmg’s most distmguished contemporanes, to be hung 
at Wmdsor Chantrey also went to work, and produced 
a bust which Scott’s own family counted the most character- 
istic likeness of him. It loote, as Chantrey himself said, 
“as if he were about to break out mto some sly, funny 
old story ’’ 

Also Scott met for the first tune Allan Cunnmgham, 
then clerk of the works at the sculptor’s studio “Allan 
Cunnmgham, I am glad to see you,’’ was Scott’s first word — 
holdmg out both hands — ^when the stonemason poet came, 
by appomtment, to Miss Dumergue’s house Cunnmgham, 
in the days when he was a working stonecutter on Niths- 
dale, had tramped on foot to Edmburgh that he might see 
the author of Marmion pass m the street From their 
first meetmg they corresponded as fnends, Scott seekmg 
every occasion to help his countryman and comrade in 
letters 

Young Walter, the tall hussar, was with his father durmg 
this visit, and shared m the fgtmg He was even taken to 
"a very quiet dinner at Mr Arbuthnot’s,’’ (where the Duke 
of Wellmgton was most mtimate), and “heard the great 
Lord m all his tales of war and Waterloo ’’ 

In the spring of 1821 Scott was back m London, on some 
business concerning the duties of Clerks of Session; and 
during this absence his daughter’s first child was bom. 
John Hugh Lockhart as he was christened, Hugh Littlejohn as 
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he came to be called, twisted himself fast into the fibres 
of Sir Walter’s hfe and became part of the saga — and the 
very heart of the tragedy. At the moment, Scott was 
simply glad that his daughter was well over the ordeal 
Babies as such, had no mterest for hun , he cared for nothing 
under the puppy stage 

Apart frofti her health, his letter of congratulation to 
Sophia is chiefiy concerned with one matter “I hope 
Mungo” — (the Lockharts’ Newfoundland) — “approves of 
the child, for that is a senous pomt , . . There are no 
dogs m the hotel where I lodge, but a tolerably conversible 
cat who eats a dish of cream with me m the mommg ” 

In July of that year he fared back to Inndon for the 
coronation — ^partly tempted by the steamship Ctiy of Edin- 
burgh (which he said should be called “the New Reekie”) 
He mvestigated this novelty. “It runs at nme knots an 
hour agamst wmd and tide (me ipso teste) with a deck as 
long as a frigate’s to walk on and to sleep on also if you like 
. . . This reconciles the speed and certainty of the mail 
coach with the ease and convenience of bemg on ship- 
board . . I scorn to mention economy, though the 
expense is not one-fifth, and that is somethmg m hard 
tunes, especially to me who would always rather travel 
m a pubhc conveyance than m my domestic’s good company 
m a po-chay.” 

The ntual of the coronation, with its mediaeval features, 
of course delighted him, and he wrote a long descnption for 
Ballant3me’s Edinburgh Weekly But he did not descnbe 
how he himself received the second of two compliments 
which he always chenshed m memory. The first of them 
had come from the dour old Presbyterian farmer, his neigh- 
bour at Ashestiel, who, for all his doumess still mamtained 
and tended the turf seat which Scott had airranged at his 
favourite viewpoint, and he always called the place “the 
Shura’s knowe ” That touched “the Shura” when he 
heard it. But the second tnbute would have moved any 
man Retummg from the coronation banquet, Scott 
missed his carnage, and walkmg home with a fnend, was 
jammed m the crowd somewhere about Whitehall 
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“A space for the digmtanes was kept clear at that point 
by the Scots Greys. Sir Walter addressed a serjeant of this 
celebrated regiment, beggmg to be allowed to pass by him into 
the open ground in the middle of the street The man answered 
shortly that his orders were strict — ^that the thing was impos- 
sible While he was endeavounng to persuade the serjeant to 
relent, some new wave of turbulence approached from behind, 
and his young companion exclaimed in a loud rvoice, ‘ Take 
care. Sir Walter Scott, take carel’ The stalwart dragoon, on 
heanng the name said, 'What' Sir Walter Scott? He shall 
get through anyhow i ’ He then addressed the soldiers near him 
‘Make room, men, for Sir Walter Scott, our lUustnous coimtry- 
man l ’ The men answered, ‘ Sir Walter Scott ' — God bless 
him' ’ — and he was m a moment within the guarded Ime of 
safety ” 


In August 1822, Scott was able to repay the royal favour ; 
for George IV proposed to visit Scotland, where no Hano- 
verian prmce had set foot except "the butcher,” Cumber- 
land Scotland’s loyalty had been sufficiently proven m 
war agamst Napoleon, but Scottish Liberals were disposed 
to take sides agamst the Kmg in the domestic quarrel 
between Kmg and Queen It fell to Sir Walter to stage- 
manage and populanse the whole pageantry, and m one 
word, he carried it off with the pipes and tartan. Lockhart 
does not suppress his satiric vem m recountmg how George 
IV, whom even Scott always mentions m his letters as 
“our fat friend,” came, ‘ m the promise and bloom of three- 
score,' to represent Pnnce Charhe at Holyrood 
Sir Walter gave a month of his hfe to makmg the thmg 
go He wrote a song for the occasion, that went with a 
swmg , he planned the whole pageantry, he put everybody 
m good humour — yet the Highland susceptibihties and 
vaiymg claims for procedure and dignity were not less 
diffi cult of adjustment than formerly in times of war. 
Pibroch and peimon were out, from Leith to the High 
Street , the King was m Stuart tartan, and it was not Scott’s 
fault that a large London alderman had caused himself 
to be arrayed m the same conspicuous colours, so that there 
were two Richmonds m the field Scott himself, by right 
of his great-great-grandmother, was m Campbell tartan, 
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wearing trews not kilts In the middle of all this pageantry 
there tumbled m unawares on a visit, who but the poet 
Crabbe, for whose works Scott had the greatest reverence 
and affection, and this quiet, elderly, Enghsh country 
parson found himself m the middle of plaided and kilted 
and dirk-bearing persons, whose like he had never conceived 
to exist ° 

The first encounter of the bards was dehghtful Sir 
Walter had gone out by boat to board the Royal yacht on 
its arrival, had been received with open arms and had pre- 
sented on behalf of the city a St Andrew’s Cross m silver , 
healths were exchanged in the national hquor, and the 
Mmstrel, playing his gallant part, requested a gift of the glass 
from which His Majesty had drunk The glass was wrapped 
and deposited m the safest pocket, and Scott, returning 
from his mission, hastened back to welcome Crabbe who 
was already installed at Castle Street The poets greeted 
each other affectionately, and m the expansion of the moment 
Scott, neglectmg to safeguard his coat tails, sat down beside 
Crabbe , there was a crash, a scream and a gesture of despair , 
and Scott had reason to be thankful that he wore the trews 

So it went on Crabbe was sufficiently imbued with the 
spirit of the occasion to thmk it an honour that Glengarry 
ever took notice of him, “ for there were those, and gentle- 
men, too, who considered themselves honoured by following 
m his tram ” "Sir Walter," he adds in his journal, "was 
the life and soul of the whole It was a splendid festivity, 
and I felt I know not how much younger ” 

Y et Scott made merry with a sore heart. In the beginnmg 
of this year, 1822, his long efforts had succeeded m obtaining 
a judgeship for his fnend William Erskme, who was raised 
to the Bench as Lord Kmnedder , but withm a few weeks, 
some calumny, "both base and baseless,” says Scott, was 
spread, chargmg Erskme with an improper haison, and it 
so wrought on the mmd of this morbidly sensitive man that 
it poisoned the very sprmgs of life m him Of all Scott’s 
friends, none was dearer to his heart , though of all Scott’s 
friends Erskme only was physically timid, no sportsman, 
no horseman, no lover of the open air, and now mere worry 
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drove him mto a fever, he thought himself degraded m 
the eyes of his friends , he grew delirious, and doctors bled 
him to exhaustion, and on the day of the kmg’s arrival 
he died suddenly Scott, through all the weeks of bustlmg 
preparation for the royal visit, had been back and forward 
by day and by mght to his friend’s sick bed, and now m 
the middle of these festivities he had to follow his hearse 
Lockhart writes — 

" I am not aware that I ever saw him in such a state of dejec- 
tion as he was when I accompanied him and his fnend, Mr 
Thomas Thomson, from Edinburgh to Queensferry, m attend- 
ance upon Lord Kiimedder’s funeral Yet that was one of the 
noisiest days of the royal festival, and he had to plunge into some 
scene of high gaiety the moment after he returned. As we 
halted in Castle Street, Mr Crabbe’s mild, thoughtful face 
appeared at the window, and Scott said, on leaving me, ‘Now 
for what our old fnend there puts down as the crownmg curse 
of his poor player in the Borough ’ . 

To hide in rant the heart-ache of the mght.” 

A man who maintams so many friendships and so warmly 
as it was Scott’s nature to do feels much when time begins 
to thm the ranks , and a year earher a great gap had been 
made John Ballantyne, his Rigdumfunnidos, died after 
lingermg illness His last thought was to leave £2,000 to 
Scott for completion of the library at Abbotsford — ^not 
knowmg that he departed from life entirely insolvent All 
that he was, and all the fun he had out of a merry life, m 
which he did not stmt himself, he owed to Scott , and it is 
probable that he more than anyone helped, unwittmgly, 
to bnng about Scott’s defeat in life But he loved his 
“illustrious friend” (so both he and James Ballantyne 
always spoke of Scott), and his love was not worthless 
Lockhart tells how he went with Scott to the burial in the 
Canongate Churchyard, and from a darkened sky the sun 
shone out suddenly Looking up, Scptt whispered “I feel as 
if there would be less sunshine for me from this day forth.” 

Yet it would be qmte wrong to give a doleful picture of 
Sir Walter’s life m this period, when honours and, to all 
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appearance, prospenty were his in such full measure There 
were two sides to his existence, now more marked than ever ; 
and on one of them he was the leadmg citizen of his native 
town He for mstance, was Edmburgh’s chief spokesman 
m a sentimental demand for the restitution of “Mons Meg,” 
a great cannon which was removed to the Tower of London 
after 1745 ■■ After long parleymgs, Scott succeeded, though 
not till 1829 — ^when the Duke of Wellmgton was m power, 
and Mons Meg, as every visitor to Edmburgh knows, is on 
the Castle ramparts Also, as Lockhart tells, he was con- 
stantly m demand for the occasional chairmanship of meet- 
mgs to further public objects, and he was m permanence 
President of the Royal Society of Scotland — and also Chair- 
man of the newly formed Gas Company This medise- 
valist had a keen mterest m aU the modem apphcations 
of science, and Abbotsford was gasht when such mstallations 
were very few. 

On the other side of him, Scott was the country land- 
owmng gentleman, with the tastes of his class — adapted to 
his age. His bodily powers were less, but he could still 
ride Sybil Grey, an equivalent to Dandie’s Dumple, and 
could walk five or six miles with en]03mient " The greatest 
advance of age which I have yet found,” he wrote to Lord 
Montagu, "is likmg a cat, an animEil I detested — ^and be- 
commg fond of a garden, an art which I despised; but I 
suppose the mdulgent mother of Nature has pets and hobby- 
horses smted to her children at all ages ” 

It has to be admitted also that house-building and house- 
fumishmg were hobby-horses entirely to the hkmg of a 
gentleman not so active as he was, and that they were 
expensive hobbies to mamtam All sorts of people sent him 
all sorts of curios, and he had to find places for them, 
and even to construct rooms to do them 3ustice Then 
stone-cutters from Darmck, the village, worked so cheaply 
that it was almost an economy to put m extra pieces of 
decoration. 


“ It IS worth while to come,” he wrote, urgmg an invitation on 
Lord Montagu, “ were it but to see what a romance of a house 
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I am making, which is neither to be castle nor abbey (God forbid l) 
but an old Scottish manor house I believe Atkinson is in 
despair with my whims, for he cnes out yes — yes — yes, in a tone 
which exactly sigmfies no — no — no, by no manner of means ’’ 

His correspondence with Lord Montagu was constant, 
and It all arose out of his concern for the education of his 
“young Chief,” Lord Montagu’s ward, the Dhke of Buc- 
cleuch That was m part expression of his love for the 
family, and for the boy himself, whom the poet had watched 
growmg, since the lad was the model for bold Buccleuch’s 
heir m the Lay , but also m part it sprang from his care 
for the whole countryside, of which the boy at Eton must 
one day be master He would have desired to see him so 
bred up that one day the new lord should wnte, as Scott 
himself wrote to a fnend of his youth (sometime Miss Crans- 
toun, but then the widowed Countess Purgstall hving in a 
Styrian castle) 

" I dwell among my own people, and have many whose happi- 
ness IS dependent on me, which I study to the best of my power.” 

It was part of his study never to give anjdhing as alms if 
he could help it , firewood, for instance, was always on sale 
at a cheap rate, and the proceeds went towards paying a 
doctor to be available. In one of his letters also he rages 
m good set phrase agamst such persons as push mto the 
houses of the poor and tell them how they should cook their 
dinners. His chanty respected the mdependence of those 
who were m some degree dependent on him, and he was 
far remote from those propnetors who enforce the utmost 
of their nghts Captam Basil Hall, in a journal of his 
stay at Abbotsford, tells how m walking with Scott through 
the woods they came to a finger-post marked “Rod to 
Selkirk.” The spelhng was Tom Purdie’s, but it was Scott’s 
order that the notice should be there, m the very centre of 
his grounds The public road was not far off, but, he told 
Hall:— 

“I never could brmg myself to make that a reason for ex- 
dudmg any person who finds it agreeable or advantageous to 
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take over the hill if he likes Nothing on earth would induce 
me to put up boards threatening prosecution, or cautioning 
one's fellow-creatures to beware of mantraps and spnng-guns 
I hold that all such things are not only in the highest degree 
offensive and hurtful to the feelings of people whom it is every 
way important to conciliate, but that they are also quite 
inefficient — and I will venture to say, that not one of my young 
trees has ev^r been cut, nor a fence trodden down, or any kind 
of damage done, m consequence of the free access which all 
the world has to my place Round the house, of course, there 
is a set of walks set apart and kept private for the ladies — 
but over all the rest of my land any one may rove as he likes 
I please myself with the reflection that many people of taste 
may be indulging their fancies in these grounds, and I often 
recollect how much of Bums's inspiration was probably due 
to his having near him the woods of Ballochmyle to ramble 
through at his will when he was a ragged callant " 

That should be remembered when Scott is called to account 
for the prodigality with which he ministered to his own 
delight The delight had no selfishness Here is Captam 
Hall's version of a spoken rhapsody, which Sir Walter 
uttered to him 

look back to the time when there was not a tree here, 
only bare heath, I look round and see thousands of trees 
growing up, all of which, I may say almost each of which, have 
received my personal attention I remember five years ago 
looking forward, with the most delighted expectation, to this 
very hour, and as each year has passed, the expectation has 
gone on increasing I do the same now, I anticipate what 
this plantation and that one will presently be, if only taken 
care of, and there is not a spot of which I do not watch the 
progress Unlike building, or even pamtmg, or mdeed any 
other kmd of pursmt, this has no end, and is never mterrapted, 
but goes on from day to day, and from year to year, with a 
perpetually augmenting interest Farming I hate, what have 
I to do with fattening and killing beasts, or raismg com only 
to cut it down, and to wrangle with farmers about pnces, and 
to be constantly at the mercy of the seasons? There can be 
no such disappomtments or annoyances in plantmg trees" 

Set beside that this letter to Southey, written m 1824. 

"The years which have gone by have found me dallying 
with the time, and you improvmg it as usual, — I tossing my 
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ball and driving my hoop, a grey-headed schoolboy — and you 
plying your task unremittingly for the instruction of our own 
and future ages Yet I have not been wholly idle or useless 
— witness five hundred acres of moor and moss, now converted 
into hopeful woodland of various sizes, to the great refresh- 
ment, even already, of the eyes of the pilgrims who still journey 
to Melrose 

There was never a man more m love with the comer of 
earth where he had his dwelhng, and he spent on it, reck- 
lessly, as a lover spends on his mistress But it was not 
only the face of the earth, and the buildmgs by which he 
sought to adorn it. He “dwelt among his own people” 
They were part of his countryside, and he saw to it that they 
should be sharers m his pleasures. John o’ Skye, the piper, 
was one of his contnbutions to the amemties, for the piper 
went abroad through the village. But there were recurrmg 
festivities the kim or harvest-home m November, Hog- 
manay at the New Year with its guisards (or maskers); 
but above all on October 28th, young Walter’s birthday, 
there was the Abbotsford hunt, when gentry and yeomen 
farmers atttended for a great coursmg match on the hills 
behmd Sir Walter’s upper marches, and as many hares 
would be kiUed as kept the farmers’ wives in soup for a 
week after The day ended with a dmner at Abbotsford, 
of thirty or forty guests, with fare suitable to all the Dandie 
Dmmonts Geese, turkeys and dieepshead and the mevi- 
table haggis were only side dishes, ale dunng dinner, and 
after it bowls of punch, with the Ettnck shepherd for its 
most experienced manufacturer Then every man that 
had a song to smg sang it, and Scott held his place m the 
scene, until it was time for the muster to make their ways 
home, on their mountain pomes — ^with a stirrup-cup to speed 
them. Lockhart tells that one good wife cast up to Sir 
Walter, the next tune he passed her way, her husband’s 
first words on returning: 

“Aihe, my lass, I’m ready for my bed, and I wish I could 
sleep for a towmont, for there’s only ae thmg m this warld 
worth living for, and that’s the Abbotsford hunt!” 
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Captain Hall records festivity of another kind m February 
1825 ; it was a dance in honour of the young Walter, just 
back with flying colours from Sandhurst — ^which was then, 
what Camberley is now, a school for the special trammg of 
picked officers There was a great clan gathermg — ^nme 
Scotts of Harden, ten of other branches , and at least half a 
dozen Fergussons, with “the jolly Sir Adam,” Scott’s con- 
temporary and comrade, who had been kmghted on the 
Kmg’s visit to Edmburgh There came also Fergusson’s niece 
Miss Jobson, "the pretty heiress of Lochore.” This was 
the first time that all the apartments of Scott’s “romance 
of a house” were thrown open to receive company, and 
the occasion, though Hall did not know it, was to celebrate 
a treaty of marriage between the heir of Abbotsford and 
the heiress of Lochore 

This was, we can well beheve Lockhart, “one of the 
proudest and happiest evenmgs m Scott’s brilliant exis- 
tence ” He adored this tall son, thohgh one has to look 
for proof of that rather to his mentions of Walter to Joaima 
Bailhe and suchhke old friends than to the letters to the 
subaltern himself A good many of these are much m the 
vem of Colonel Mannering, if the young man neglects to 
write home, there is sharp reproof, and there is msistence 
on his using the mtroductions provided, so that he may not 
treat the mess as “all sufficient to itself” “Every dis- 
tmgmshed soldier I have known, and I have known many, 
was a man of the world and accustomed to general society ” 
The tone becomes graver m 1821, when there was some 
trouble about disciplme m the i8th Hussars, and Comet 
Walter Scott thought that Sir David Baud, who com- 
manded m chief m Ireland, had been unjust to the regiment 
His father came down upon him heavily, and was specially 
unlement to the excuse that the punished officer had 
offended in his cups — ^In short, according to modem ideas 
of parental authonty, Scott would seem a stem father, 
but most of these jobations were accompamed by an 
extra remittance There are growls also about the cost 
of equipment, but nothmg can conceal the pnde and joy 
which the father felt m the tall, handsome and most stylish 
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yotmg officer whom Sir Ihomas Lawrence pamted for him 
on the great canvas that still hangs at Abbotsford And 
when there arose question of marriage with the mece of 
Scott's near neighbour and ally, and Miss Jobson’s parents 
insisted that Abbotsford should be settled on the couple, 
the creator of Abbotsford signed away his acquisitions with- 
out a moment's hesitation, sa3raig that he had mere pleasure 
m partmg with his lands than ever he got from acquirmg 
them or ownmg them 

He added " If I be spared for ten years, I thmk I may 
promise to settle as much agam more on these young folks " 

Yet this was at the close of a period m which his fertility 
of mvention had been worked to the uttermost , and even 
he himself had begun to see that his energies should take a 
new direction However, that did not lessen his confidence , 
and m a sense he was right 

It is time to review the work crowded mto the years 
smce his all but mortal illness of 1819-20 

After Ivanhoe, there came (in the same year, 1820) 
The Monastery, a story centrmg round his beloved Melrose 
This was nevertheless his first admitted failure That did 
not trouble him “If it wasna weel bobbit, we'll bob it 
agam," he wrote to BaUantyne, and he gave his story a 
sequel in The Abbot 

In the Introduction to this, written for the collected 
edition ten years later, Scott has some observations on 
the reasons which encouraged him. He was, he said, the 
more mdifferent to The Monastery’s failure because “I 
did not put so high a value as many others upon what is 
termed reputation m the abstract, or at least upon the species 
of popularity which had fallen to my share, for ... I 
was far from thinking that the novehst or romance writer 
stands high m the works of hterature " Next, he ques- 
tioned the verdict. All prolific and successful writers 
were Imble to find each successive work classed as mfenor 
to its predecessors, because of the high expectations which 
had been formed in consequence of former favours, yet 
Voltaire's latest Essays were fiuaaUy rated among his best. 
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And further, he added* “The author’s incognito gave him 
the greater courage to renew his attempts to please the 
public ’’ 

At the same time, the persistent man was not too proud 
to take advice In The Monastery he had gone back to 
the use of that supernatural machmery towards which his 
early predilection for German tales mclmed him , and he 
found that the public had learnt from himself to expect 
that a tale should be reasonably credible to a plam man 
So m the sequel, although the family of Avenel were still 
on the stage, the White Lady of Avenel vanished and took 
no further part m the action 

No one would particularly care for The Ahlot were it not 
for the study of Mary, Queen of Scots The immortal beauty 
IS shghtly <^awn, but I may quote an opmion about this 
presentment of her After Maunce Hewlett had written 
his Queen’s Quatr, I asked him if he had read The Abbot 
before writmg it “ No," he said “but smce ” “And what 
did you thmk?” “I thought,” he said, "that Scott was a 
great swell ” Hewlett knew more of the Renaissance 
world than perhaps even Scott ; but I think he reahsed that 
Scott gave a better picture of Scotland m the sixteenth 
century — ^and of Scotland’s queen — ^than he, for all his 
talent and his labour, had attamed to 

There was a natural cry for the compamon portrait, and 
Kenilworth followed The Abbot m 1821 Queen Ehzabeth 
also IS approached with gloves on ; but I do not know any 
other study of her that makes one so ready to believe that 
she could charm, subjugate, and terrify Amy Robsart, too, 
IS a moving presentment , and the whole of the feasting at 
Kenilworth may rank among Scott’s finest tours de force 
Indeed, the book ranks among his best, or, if one is to dis- 
criminate further, among those which, though excellent, are 
stiU inferior m reahty and depth to the first creations of his 
lusty mvention The whole mtncate structure is admirably 
contnved for instance, it seems at first a straining of coinci- 
dence that Tressihan, Amy Robsart’s rejected lover, should 
find Amy m his room at Leicester’s mansion, yet the ex- 
planation when it comes is perfectly natural. 
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Tressilian is Henry Morton over again , he is the shadow- 
side of Scott And surely, there is significance for a biog- 
rapher in this passage about him, which is abruptly and 
even martisticaUy mtroduced 

“ Nothmg is perhaps more dangerous to the future happi- 
ness of men of deep thought and retired habits than the 
entertaimng of a long, early and unfortunate attachment 
It frequently sinks so deep mto the mmd that it becomes 
their dream by night and their vision by day — ^mixes itself 
m every source of interest and enjoyment, and when bhghted 
and withered, it seems as if the sprmgs of the heart were 
dned up along with it This achmg of the heart, this 
languishmg after a shadow which has lost all the gaiety of 
its colounng, this dwelhng on the remembrance of a dream 
from which we have been long roughly awakened, is the 
weakness of a generous heart, and it was that of Tressilian.” 

Again, m this study of Ehzabethan England, Scott did not 
forget to inset his special votive offermg Sussex, the 
hardy soldier, has been speakmg m the Queen’s presence 
agamst plays and playwnghts and commending the old 
Enghsh sport of the bear-garden He is reproved and 
answers 

“By my faith I wish Will Shakespeare no harm He is a 
stout man at quarterstaff and smgle falchion, though as I am 
told a haltmg fellow, and he stood, they say, a tough fight 
with the rangers of old Sir Thomas Lacy of Charlecot when 
he robbed his deerpark and kissed his keeper’s daughter ” 

It will be seen that the modem Boltfoot seized upon any 
hint that could give him the famtest smuhtude with the 
chief of ail his hterary heroes Scott probably valued him- 
self on nothmg more than that he once m student days 
fought three assailants for an hour with his oaken cudgel. 
But Sussex has more to say 

"Some of his whoreson poetry, I crave your Grace's pardon 
for such a phrase, hath rung m my ears as if the hnes sounded to 
boot and saddle But then it is all froth and folly, — ^no sub- 
stance and senousness m it, as your Grace hath touched.” 
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And so the last word goes to the great Queen herself • 

"There is that in his plays that is worth twenty bear-gardens, 
and this new undertaking of his Chronicles, as he calls them, 
may entertain with honest mirth, mmgled with useful instruction, 
not only our subjects but the generation which may succeed 
to us ” 

That is perhaps the nearest that Sir Walter ever came to a 
defence of his own works — ^for it will be clear that "the 
Author of Waverley ” lurks here behmd Shakespeare’s buckler. 

About the same time as Kemlworth, there appeared a 
pubhcation which has importance m the history of Scott’s 
fortunes This was a senes of “Letters to Mr Richard 
Heber,’’ then member for Oxford University, m which the 
wnter, Mr J L Adolphus, entered mto a cntical examm- 
aLion of the Waverley Novels to prove that the “ Author of 
Waverley ’’ could be none other than Scott There is no need 
now to go mto the mgemous argument, which was at every 
point flattering to the known poet and the officially unknown 
novelist , but it serves to remmd us that although the mask 
was of the thmnest, Scott resented any attempt to force 
him to remove it Indeed, if strangers wrote imputmg 
the authorship to him, he did not hesitate on occasion to 
deny it But it was impossible for him to charge Mr 
Adolphus with impertmence, and upon the next occasion 
that offered — ^m the Introduction to The Fortunes of Ntgel — 
the Author of Waverley alluded to the “ Letters,’’ and praised 
their "wit, gemus and dehcacy . . . which I heartily wish 
to see engaged on a subject of more importance ’’ He 
went on to say that the evidence "which seemed at first 
irrefragable’’ to prove that Francis wrote the "Letters 
of Jumus’’ had none the less failed to convmce. 

"But on this subject,” he contmued, “I will not be 
soothed or provoked mto saymg one word more To say 
who I am not, would be one Step towards saymg who I am.” 

Two years later, when Mr Adolphus came to Abbots- 
ford there was still “a strict reserve” on the subject, but 
it created no embarrassment. “I never saw a man who m 
his mteroourse with all persons was so perfect a master of 
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courtesy/’ says this admirable writer and observer, whose 
impressions are reproduced at length in Lockhart. Like 
so many others, he described Scott’s amazing profusion of 
anecdote, and his gift for dramatising a scene in the telhng 
of it One passage, however, must be borrowed for its 
picture of the man at this period and above all for the 
description of his laugh. 

‘'No one who has seen him can forget the surprismg power 
of change which his countenance showed when awakened from 
a state of composure In 1823, when I first knew him, the 
hair upon his forehead was quite grey, but his face, which was 
healthy and sanguine, and the hair about it which had still 
a strong reddish tinge, contrasted rather than harmonized 
with the sleek, silvery locks above, a contrast which might 
seem rather suited to a jovial and humorous, than to a pathetic 
expression But his features were equally capable of bot^ 
The form and hue of his eyes (for the benefit of minute physiog- 
nomists it should be noted that the ins contamed some small 
specks of brown) were wonderfully calculated for showing 
great vaneties of emotion Their mournful aspect was extremely 
earnest and affecting, and, when he told some dismal and 
mystenous story, they had a doubtful, melancholy, explormg 
look, which appealed irresistibly to the hearer's imagination 
Occasionally, when he spoke of something very audacious or 
eccentnc, they would dilate and light up with a tragic-comic, 
harebramed expression, quite peculiar to himself, one might 
see in it a whole chapter of Coeur-de-lion and the Clerk of 
Copmanhurst Never, perhaps, did a man go through all the 
gradations of laughter with such complete enjoyment, and a 
countenance so radiant The first dawn of a humorous thought 
would show itself sometimes, as he sat silent, by an involuntary 
lengthenmg of the upper lip, followed by a shy-sidelong glance 
at his neighbours, indescribably whimsical, and seemmg to ask 
from their looks whether the spark of drollery should be sup- 
pressed or allowed to blaze out In the full tide of mirth he 
did mdeed ‘laugh the heart's laugh,' like Walpole, but it was 
not boisterous and overpowenng, nor did it check the course 
of his words, he could go on telling or descantmg, while his 
lungs did ‘crow like chanticleer,' his syllables, m the struggle, 
growmg more emphatic, his accent more strongly Scotch, and 
£1$ voice piamtive with excess or memment ” 

It is amazing that we know nothmg else of a gentleman 
who could write like Mr. Adolphus, but the charm and 
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interest of Scott’s personality is proved in half a score of 
cases by the exceptional ment of what those who met hi m 
wrote about him. 

The Fortunes of Nigel carries on the senes of historical 
portraits by which Sir Walter has illustrated English 
history, and though some good judges have shghted this 
novel, I confess to dehghtmg m it, above all for the sake of 
the surprismg monarch who umted the thrones of England 
and Scotland Scott did not spare James I, he makes 
him ridiculous, and not least ndiculous by cowardice, 
yet somehow he contnves to impart his own personal likmg 
for the kmg who loved leammg and who had a kmd heart. 
Also, one feels that m Kenilworth Scott is by an effort con- 
structmg out of his imagmation a picture of Elizabethan 
England, but m Nigel the environment seems present 
“te* him almost as if it were Scotland of a hundred and fifty 
years later, he knows Fleet Street and Alsatia as if they 
were the Canongate and the sanctuary of Holyrood. His 
readmg m the Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists, and 
m all the pamphlets and memoirs with which the seven- 
teenth century teemed from the first, had created m him a 
famiharity with that age such as few men can ever have 
possessed And, moreover, m Nigel he was for the most 
part dealmg with Scotchmen 

Nigel came out m May 1822, and we have Constable’s 
letter teUmg how the smack from Edmburgh carrjung the 
first impression reached its wharf m the Thames on Sunday , 
the bales were got out as if they were some costly perishable 
merchandise, and by half-past ten on Monday morning 
7,000 copies had been despatched from the of&ce of Hurst 
and Robinson — Constable’s London agents 

By this time Scott had contracted to furmsh four more 
"works of fiction,” and had received bills m payment for 
them This was frenzied dealmg ; but m truth he and Con- 
stable had both lost their heads Scott felt as if he con- 
trolled an mexhaustible supply for which there was mex- 
haustible demand, and although we may be sure that 
Constable never wished to trade on these Imes, yet 
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Constable was ready to agree to anythii^ rather than let 
this author find another pubhsher 

The results have to be considered later, in so far as they 
affected the fortunes of Scott and of Constable, but in 
one sense Scott was amply justified of his confidence, for 
withm two years he had completed the four books, and two 
of them are among his best. 

Yet the fiurst was and remams a failure After Nigel 
came out, Scott turned to Pevenl of the Peak. The law 
term was nearly over, and Abbotsford was the best place 
for his work Constable’s partner, Cadell, came down to 
see him there, and found him to all appearance ceaselessly 
engaged with his workpeople on the place, and asked when 
he got time to thmk 

“ ' O,’ said Scott, ‘ I he simmering over thmgs for an hour er" 
so before I get up — and there’s the time I am dressmg to over- 
haul my half-sleepmg, half-wakmg projet de chapitre — and when 
I get the paper before me, it commonly runs off pretty easily 
Besides, I often take a doze m the plantations, and while Tom 
marks out a dyke or a dram as I have directed, one’s fancy 
may be runnmg its am riggs m some other world’ ” 

But in 1822 George IV’s visit had to be prepared for and 
seen through, and July and August were largely wasted 
on that — ^and though, no doubt, Scott somehow contnved 
to carry on his wntmg, the stram was multiplied , and the 
shock of Erskme’s death made matters worse He was ill, 
and wrote to Terry in London complammg of “a whoreson 
thickness of blood and a depression of spirits arismg from the 
loss of friends . . Pevenl will, I fear, smeU of the apoplexy ” 

Lockhart mfers that Sir Walter had already expenenced, 
and concealed, some forerunner of the seizures which were 
to end him Whatever be the reason, Pevenl is a sad 
faUmg away, and Charles II by far the least successful in 
this series of crowned heads — ^The truth is that mere hcen- 
tiousness set Scott agamst a man as not even James I’s 
physical timidity could do 

It is worth noting that this royalist avoided a subject 
which should bring Charles I on the scene. In Nigel he is 
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present as the young Pnnce — a figure more full of dignity 
than of graciousness We see him in Woodstock through 
the eyes of Cromwell, when a chance brings the victim’s 
portrait before the victor’s eye , and the passage has movmg 
eloquence. But I cannot resist a feelmg that Scott, m 
presentmg a study of Charles I’s reign, would have felt 
constramed by his sense of history to pass judgment more 
unfriendly than would have seemed to him becoming; 
there was a protectmg halo where the axe had fallen 
The only figure that stands out surpassmgly m Pevenl 
makes a brief but formidable appearance — ^the bravo, 
assassm and robber. Colonel Blood 
The same letter to Terry which expressed doubts of Pevenl, 
added 

propose a good rally, however, and hope it will be a 
powerful effect My idea is, enire nous, a Scotch archer m 
the French king’s guard, tempore Louis XI, the most pictureqsue 
of all times.” 

Lockhart thmks that Quentin Durward did more than any 
other of the novels to extend Scott’s fame on the Conti- 
nent ; and the ‘ ‘ good rally ” had much to say m the launching 
of Alexandre Dumas Without Scott’s example, Dumas 
would have been somethmg different — ^and the world would 
be a duller place. 

But from our pomt of view to-day, I should say, first, 
that Quentm Durward, like Ivanhoe, is one of the novels 
that the very young can enjoy to the full; and that for 
readmg in later life it wears better than Ivanhoe There 
is not, perhaps, the same verve and rush of narrative ; but 
there k more sohdity. Philippe de Commmes is a modern 
writer compared with any of the sources on which Scott had to 
rely for his picture of Cceur de Lion and England in Coeur 
de Lion’s time This historian was also a pohtician, and the 
counsellor of the monarch who virtually struck the death- 
blow to feudalism and paved the way for a strongly 
organised central monarchy Scott is vividly interested 
to recapture the workmgs of Louis XI’s mind, and follow 
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out Ms plans — ^and to show at the same time how imper- 
fectly emancipated from superstition was this advanced 
thmker m pohtics. 

After this success with a story revivmg events five hundred 
years old, that passed m a country on which he had scarcely 
set Ms eyes, the Author of Waverley attempted a novel 
o'f contemporary life, the scene of which was laid at Ms own 
door For in St Ronan’s Well the scenery descnbed is 
that of Innerleithen, near Walkerbum, a few miles above 
Abbotsford on the Tweed This time, the failure was not 
relative but positive. Of course there are good things m 
Si Rman’s Well, Meg Dodds, the traditional old-fa s hioned 
Scots landlady, is somethmg more than merely a good 
character-part , she brmgs the breath of hfe with her when- 
ever she appears. And m the very last pages the accoiilSf 
of the fatal duel is masterly But on the whole we may 
agree with Lady Louisa Stuart when she said that Sir 
Walter seemed to be trymg how unlike himself he could be 
in a book He had attempted that for which he had no 
gift — a satmc study of the hves of idle gentlefolk, mixed 
with a melodramatic tale of deceit and spurious marriage. 
He never hved with the idle Gossip of the Outer House 
and the Courts amused him, it lay on the fnnges of Ms work ; 
ansdhing that had to do with violent adventure attracted 
him, and so did all the hves of breadwinmng labourers, or 
of those who must starve or hve by the chanty wMch their 
wits teach them to stimulate Apart from these classes, 
the concern of his imagination was only with the movers, 
chief and subaltern, m great events. 

From such mgredients he made out RedgaunUet, the tale 
which followed St Ronan’s Well ; and here again and agam 
we find Scott at his very best Many will be inchned to 
think that the legal humours of the opemng are tedious. 
But, as has been already noted, for a student of Scott’s 
life none of all the novels has more value than this, since Mr. 
Saunders Fairfax is undoubtedly drawn from Scott’s father, 
and AJan Fairfax and Darsie Latimer are Scott and Wilham 
Clerk — ^It hurts the book agam that Scott recurs to the 
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method of epistolary narration, m which he never did his best 
work Yet inset m one of the letters is “ Wandenng Wilhe’s 
Tale,” which Stevenson accounted the best short story m 
the language It is, at aU events, incomparably the best 
example of Scott’s prose fiction m short compass; yet 
seldom in Scott does prose he so close to poetry as m this 
story, which is put mto the mouth of a bhnd fiddler Tread- 
ing on the border-hne of the supernatural, yet always with 
one foot at least sohdly planted on earth, the artist here 
creates images for laughter, for terror and for romantic 
beauty (as in the picture of Claverhouse among the dead 
and dreaded persecutors of the unconforming hiU folk), 
yet rounds off his mvention with a humorous close “ Wan- 

dermg Wilhe’s Tale” affords a convenient test Whoever 
can read that without enjoyment wiU never care for Scott , 
may be very sorry for such persons, but their case is 
mcurable 

This mset gem stands by itself, unique m the whole senes 
of novels, but there is plenty more of the first quahty m 
Redgauntlet Nanty Ewart, the smugghng captam, once a 
scholar, and still almost a gentleman, as well as a fine seaman 
and bold fighter, is sketched with Scott's most S5Tnpathetic 
touch , yet judgment is passed • he has too much liking and 
respect for Nanty not to make an end of him. Then there 
IS the prodigious figure of Poor Peter Peebles, dashed m 
with the force of Dickens, but without a touch of Dickens’ 
sentimentahty. But then Scott was a lawyer by profession, 
and, if he did not love the law, had a kmdness for it ; and 
his satire on the law’s delays is balanced by a perception 
that the thwarted htigant is not always a martyred innocent. 

, Still Scott is not at his very best when the picture has so 
strong an element of caricature. He is at his very best m 
the study of Joshua Geddes, the Quaker, and his sister. 
These people make an effective contrast to the furious vio- 
lence of the elder Redgauntlet, Hemes of Birrenswork; but 
the picture needs no such foil, and it should be remembered 
by those who think Scott was a sort of hteraiy swash- 
buckler. He certamly loved a fighting man ; but m aU his 
work nothmg conveys the admiring love of courage so well 
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as the scene in which Joshua Geddes goes out from his 
peaceful house to meet the violent men who axe coming 
to smash up the whole machmery of the enterpnse which he 
is durectmg. The Quaker will allow no appeal to force, 
he sends away the stouthearted man, and stouthearted 
dog, who stood to make a fight of it when the rest of their 
mates ran , but neither wiH he allow his gear to be sacked and 
broken without confrontmg the raiders, that he may reason, 
and warn, and declare his mtention to seek redress by law. 
Everythmg in that scene is superb, the whole sceneiy on 
the dangerous shores of the Solway, the very feel of the 
weather, mght charged with menace — ^all is there, and all 
has been led up to by chapters only less good ^ 

There is one more topic of praise In Waverley Scott 
drew directly from the insurrection of 1745, and in a sense 
Charles Edward was the book's central figure. In RedgaunUST 
he made an imagmary tale, connected with one of the re- 
peated and successive Jacobite plots, in which the Chevalier 
sought to renew the hazard. We see the young prmce of 
Waverley m his middle age, and his faults are not spared ; 
but his personal digmty and charm are conveyed. We see 
the promoters of an abortive rising drawn together , and with 
the utmost skiU Scott depicts the whole atmosphere, the 
hesitations, the desperations, cuhnmatmg m the moment 
when all is lost, the attempt abandoned, yet every man’s 
safety is comproimsed. Then while the conspirators are 
assembled, suddenly mto their midst walks a man of their 
own order and kmdred, a Campbell, but one who is an officer 
of the Hanoverian Government Here again is a picture of 
courage, entirely different from the Quaker’s, yet again the 
courage of an imaimed man. Nobody that ever wrote 
could better that scene ; and nobody who reads it can fail 
to gra^ what Scott’s purpose is to convey — ^that in civil 
war the last and decisive weapon is clemency. A few Imes 

1 I do not like footnotes, but this remark is only addressed to a limited 
class of my possible readers Salmon fishers should be glad to remember 
that Sir Walter takes occasion to convey his impression that the rioters had 
probably strong justification for their resentment, and that the setting of 
the stakenets which Mr Geddes managed was an invasion of public nght, 
which threatened to destroy the livelihood of the fishermen, and also to deplete 
dangerously the supply of fish 
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may be quoted • it wiU be remembered that Charles Edward 
IS present, m known though not avowed disguise. 

'“Is this real?’ said Redgauntlet ‘Can you mean this?’ 
Am I — ^are all, are any of these gentlemen at liberty, without 
interruption, to embark m yonder tug, which I see is now again 
approaching the shore?’ 

‘You, sir — all — any of the gentlemen present,’ said the 
General, ‘all whom the vessel can contain are at hberty to 
embark unmterrupted by me, but I advise none to go off' 
who have not powerful reason, unconnected with the present 
meeting, for this will be remembered against no one.’ 

‘Then, gentlemen,’ said Redgauntlet, daspmg his hands 
together as the wor^ burst from him, ‘the cause is lost for 
ever’ ” 

It did not lessen the artist’s pleasure in frammg this 
„scene that “ Black Cohn Campbell,” who played this decisive 
■part so generously, came of the only Highland clan to which 
Scott had affinity And it is certam that his study of the 
Quakers was affected by memory of his own progenitor, 
Walter Scott, first laird of Raeburn and father of the Jaco- 
bite ‘‘Beardie” This Walter was the child of a strange 
marriage The heir to Scott of Harden, fora3nng upon 
the lands of his neighbour. Sir Gideon Murray of Ehbank, 
had the misfortune to be mtercepted, overpowered and 
brought in shackles to Ehbank castle — ^where Sir Gideon 
was for hangmg him But Sir Gideon’s wife said they had 
three unmarried daughters, one of whom was so plain 
that she went by the name of Meiklemouthed Meg Young 
Harden had his choice of her or the rope, and he signed the 
marriage contract then and there on the drumhead The 
third son of this Harden and his Meg was Walter, who turned 
away from his Jacobite traditions, became a Whig and 
finally a Quaker — and at the suit of his own relations and 
his wife’s, was thrown into jail, and debarred access to his 
wife and children He suffered for conscience’ sake ; and 
the later Walter, though he loved a Cavalier and loved a 
fightmg man, yet bad a tenderness for Quakers 

After Redgauntlet Scott wrote no novel that added to 
his fame The spring was at last ruimmg dry Yet a 
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new venture was suggested, in hopes of striking a new 
vein, and he undertook his Tales of the Crusaders. The 
first of these was The Betrothed, which pleased nobody. 
Its only value is in an illustration of history — especially 
in the study of Flemish settlers among the Welsh, much 
the best pictures m the book. Scott tried to make play 
with the Welsh as he had done with the Highlanders — 
and obviously the bard Cadwallader was mtended for a 
more important part; but the plan shifted, so that this 
figure is fitful, only a medium for some almost firstrate 
verse, until he is finally brought m to dispose of Randal 
Lacy by a vivid piece of kilhng But the book has no real 
background of knowledge, passed into the subconscious 
image-buildmg self, Scott here has nothmg to go on but the 
old love of chivalry and its appurtenances which had been 
his smce childhood 

Yet this unsuccessful book was carried off by its yoke- 
fellow, The Tahsman, where Scott’s imagmation agamtook 
fire at the names of Coeur de Lion and Saladm This story 
is not real creation , but it is make-believe earned out with 
an energy that checks criticism Nobody but Scott him- 
self could have done it. 

From the time when he began these romances m 1825 
he knew that his mvention was wearing out, yet that 
seemed no ground for despair Constable came to him with 
a proposal, worthy of commemoration, for issumg good 
books cheap, so that even the workmg men could buy them ; 
profits were to be m halfpenmes mstead of m half-sovereigns, 
bringing larger returns at the end. Scott approved, and 
agreed to do his part , but not by wntmg fiction History 
had never been wntten for popular reading, and this was 
what he proposed to turn to And so, when the Tales of 
the Crusaders came out, there was Prefixed to them a Preface 
recounting a meetmg of " the gentlemen and others interested 
m the celebrated publications called the Waverley Novels ” 
Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck was secretary, and there was a son 
of Dandle Dinmont present, as well as Dr Dryasdust and 
Captain Clutterbuck, and they came to words, and from 
words to blows, till the Presiding Person stopped the tumult. 
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“I 'am tired of you,” he said ... “1 will discard you, 

I will lay my foundations better than on quicksand . . . 
I mtend to wnte the most wonderful book m which every 
mcident shall be mcrechble yet strictly true . . . Such 
shall be the life of napoleon Buonaparte by the author 

OF WAVERLEY ” 

Manifestly this marks a turmng-pomt Scott, by his 
own judgment, was done with the hterature of invention. 
Poetry, except for the occasional lyrics m his novels, he had 
struck out of his reckoning even earlier In 1822, Joanna 
Bailhe, for whom he had an old and strong affection, asked 
contnbutions to a Miscellany which she was to compile 
and publish for the benefit of a fnend m distress. He wrote 
back that he had “not a smgle scrap of unpubhshed verse” 
and did not feel it easy to write more. 

"I do not know what should make it rather a melancholy 
task for me now-a-days to sit down and versify — did not use 
to think it so — ^but I have ceased, I know not why, to find pleasure 
m it, and yet I do not think I have lost any of the faculties I 
ever possessed for the task, but I was never fond of my own 
poetry, and am now much out of conceit with it. All this 
another person less candid in construction than yourself would 
mterpret into a hint to send a good dose of praise — ^but you 
know we have agreed long ago to be above ordmances, like 
Cromwell’s samts When I go to the country upon the 12th 
of March, I will try what the watersides can do for me, for 
there is no mspiration m causewajrs and kennels, or even the 
Court of Session ” 

However, he was no way disposed to refuse, and before 
the long letter was finished he had sketched for her in vivid 
prose the story of an mcident at the battle of Halidon Hill, 
in which a Swmton, one of his mother’s forbears, played 
the leadmg part 

This grew mto the dramatic sketch of "Hahdon Hill,” 
which was too long for Joanna’s purpose, he wrote her 
mstead the shorter blank verse sketch "Macduff’s Cross.” 
Smce Lockhart says that both would have been long for- 
gotten had they come from another pen, we may leave it 
at that, — simply notmg that Constable paid £1,000 for the 
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copyright of “Halidon Hill” and clamoured for more m 
the same kmd There is no denying Scott was tempted by 
this suggestion, and by whatever promised more money. 

One source of outlay was closed — or supposed to be, 
"About July,” Scott wrote to Terry in February 1824, 
"Abbotsford will I think be fimshed, when I shall, hke the 
old Duke of Queensberry who built Drunlanng, fold up 
the accounts m a sealed parcel, biddmg the ded pike out 
the een of any of my successors that shall open it.” 

But there was no lack of other chaimels Terry, for 
instance, was in difficulties with his theatre, and Scott 
guaranteed him an advance of £1,250 — with a deal of sound 
advice as to the future. This, however, was a trifle Sir 
Walter had the land hunger on him , the appetite grew by 
what it fed on; and he wrote to his. eldest son, consultmg 
him about a projected acquisition of another adjoinmg estate 
— ^for £40,000. 

He was more than ever in love with the idea of founding 
a property that should rank among the notable estates 
of Tweedside, now that his heir had married in such a way 
as to forward the project And he was very much m love 
with his daughter-m-law The letters that he wrote to her, 
after her marriage, are full of the most touchmg endear- 
ments With his own children, even with Sophia, nearest 
of all to his heart, he used few caressmg words; but he 
wanted to make "my dearest Jane" feel from the first 
that she was more than welcome m the home circle. And 
when the Courts rose in summer, he hied him, as had been 
arranged before, to visit the young couple m Ireland, 
where Walter Scott was with his regiment — ^the 15th 
Hussars, to which he had been transferred from the 
i8th 

His travelling companions were his daughter Anne 
and Lockhart ; and m July 1825, Sir Walter was the guest 
of his son and daughter-m-law at a house which had origin- 
ally been Lord Cloncurry’s, but had sunk to be garrison 
lodgings, before it was rehabilitated, m Dan O’Connell’s 
heyday, and became, what it now is — ^the Stephen’s Green 
Club. "Never can I forget,” says Lockhart, "the fond joy 
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and pride with, which Snr Walter looked round him as he 
sat for the first time at his son’s table ” 

Moreover, all Dublm turned out to ffite the great Magician. 
Whoever was most distmguished in the city came to call 
upon him , and m the streets people hned up for his passage 
as if he had been a conqueror It was a new evidence of 
what he himself called once “his fnendly fame.” 

But the special purpose of his journey, over and above 
seemg his own young ones, was to return a visit to one Insh 
friend It has been told how Waverley was read at Edge- 
worthstown. The comphments which followed were ex- 
changed through Ballantyne, and not till 1822 did a personal 
acquaintance come into view — ^through Joanna BaiUie’s 
mtroduction A visit to Edmburgh was then projected, 
but only took place m 1823 Maria Edgeworth had scarcely 
Iset frot m the city before there was a note from Sir Walter, 
sajnng he would call next day at twelve (as she was engaged 
to dinner elsewhere and he could not come to meet her) , 
but a postscnpt added that the Laird of Staffa was commg to 
them that very evening with one of his clansmen who would 
smg Highland boatsongs, and proposed that, if she were 
not too tired, she and her two half-sisters should come “as 
the Irish should to the Scotch, without any ceremony.” 

“Ten o’clock struck as I read the note,” says Miss Edge- 
worth “We were tired — ^we were not fit to be seen, but I 
thought it right to accept ‘Walter Scott’s’ cordial mvitation ; 
sent for a hackney coach and, just as we were, without 
dressing, went.” 

And m five minutes they were holding handkerchiefs m a 
circle and stamping m unison to the Gaehc chorus. 

But Miss Edgeworth is one of the capital authorities on 
Sir Walter, and readers must be referred to her letters I 
note only that she also, like Adolphus, noted m her first 
expression the perfection of Scott’s courtesy, “the ex- 
quisite pohteness which is of no particular school or country, 
but which IS of all countnes, the pohteness which arises 
from good and quick sense and feeling, which seems to know 
by instmct the characters of others, to see what will please, 
and put all his guests at their ease,” 
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After an excursion on their own account to the Highlands 
— ^where the guides showed the places at which scenes 
passed in the poems or the novels exactly as if they were 
historical — ^the party came to Abbotsford for a fortnight. 
If we to-day have httle kmdness for Scott’s “romance 
of a house,” at least Miss Edgeworth’s impression should 
not be forgotten “Everythmg about you ns exactly 
what one ought to have had wit enough to dream.” 

This visit had now to be returned, and accordmgly Scott 
(with his own party. Captain Walter and the bnde mcluded, 
and another friend thrown m) went to Edgeworthstown for 
a week Lockhart records some of the talk that passed 
between the two novehsts when he was of the company. 
Scott said, by way of gentle reproof to some ]est of Lock- 
hart’s, that he for his part had “heard higher sentiments 
from the Ups of poor men and women . . . than'' 

ever outside of the pages of the Bible ” “We shall never” 
— ^he was speakmg of writers — “learn to feel and respbct 
our real callmg and destmy unless we have taught our- 
selves to consider everything as moonshme compared 
■with the education of the heart ” 

Mana Edgeworth’s comment to Lockhart was richly 
worth preservmg 

"You see how it is. Dean Swift said he had written his 
books m order that people might learn to treat him like a great 
lord — ^Sir Walter writes his m order that he may be able to 
treat his people as a great lord ought to do” 

This pleasant pilgrimage extended itself to the South 
of Ireland, and three Edgeworths accompanied the party. 
They saw KiUamey, of course, and many other places; 
and they saw much misery The agitation for Catholic 
emancipation was strongly on foot then, but Scott held 
that “the fault is m the landholder’s extreme exactions, 
not m the disabilities of the Cathohcs or any more remote 
causes " And — ^m conversation ■with a veteran Highland 
officer — ^he expressed the opimon that “the destruction of 
the native aristocracy had robbed the Irish people of most 
of the mtemal elements of civihsation and that, had the 
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HigManders been deprived of tbeir own chiefs, they would 
have sunk from the natural poverty of their regions mto a 
barbarity not exampled even in the history of Ireland ” 

In both these views he saw clear, and m the latter he 
realised a cause which perhaps no Englishman would have 
guessed at. 

The tour, which mcluded a journey back through Wales 
and a couple of days spent m Wordsworth’s company in 
the Lake Country, was over by September 1825 Yet when 
back at Abbotsford, Sir Walter was not wholly done with 
Ireland, for Moore, whom he had never happened to meet, 
proposed a visit. Scott’s reply began 

"My dear Sir — ^Damn ‘Sir’ — ^My dear Moore" 

* The two men took more than kmdly to each other, and 
when the host came mto his guest’s room on the mommg 
after them first evenmg together (a family party which 
mcluded the Fergussons and Laidlaw) Scott laid his hand 
on Moore’s breast and said, “Now, my dear Moore, we are 
fnends for life.’’ 

Meantime, the work on Napoleon went forward, and 
perhaps because it meant readmg even more and writing 
rather less than usual, Scott conceived the idea, m November 
of this year, that he would begin a regular journal What 
premonition may have prompted hun, it is useless to con- 
jecture, but owmg to this resolve, we can look straight 
mto his mmd at the cnsis of his fate. 

Possibly, however, he was turned to introspection by 
one of those happenmgs which mark the declme of his 
vigorous manhood. Out coursing on the ground of his 
neighbour, Mr Scott of Gala, the histone marchdyke of 
the kingdom of Strathclyde, called “the Catrail,” lay across 
his Ime, and he put Sybil Grey at the leap, there was a 
fall, which bruised and shook him so that thereafter he never 
regained his nerve ; and as Daisy had been discarded for 
Sybil Grey, so the cob m her turn was put aside for a still 
less ambitious mount. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


The Downfall 
1825-26 

Scott began his Journal on November 20th, 1825, in 
Edinburgh. The first two days are occupied with pleasant 
notes on his tour in Ireland, on Byron, on Moore, and- on 
the people he met at dmner those days. But with the 
third entry comes a first staggermg rumour of catastrophe. 
The failure of Constable's London agents was anticipated, 
this would bnng down Constable, and must also painfully 
distress Ballantyne and his partner, Walter Scott 
It IS no part of this book’s purpose to apportion blame 
among those concerned in what was now swiftly coming 
to a head. There will no doubt be pubhshed m coimec- 
tion with the coming centenary a much fuller discussion 
than has yet been attempted But certam broad facts 
are not in dispute The firm of Ballantyne — which 
Scott was a partner — ^had repeatedly raised money on 
Constable's credit ; Constable had raised money on that 
of the BaHantynes But m the same way there had been 
mutual backmgs of bills between Constable and his London 
agents Hurst and Robmson, so that if any one of the 
three firms was. unable to meet its habihties and could 
not procure further credit, the call fell back on the second 
and — ^if the second failed — on the first, 

1825 was a year of wild speculation, bankers began to 
refuse accommodation. Constable was deeply dipped in 
his own proper business; Hurst and Robinson, according 
to Lockhart, not content with their own trade, had been 
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speculating in hops Of their affairs Scott knew nothing, 
and he probably never guessed that Constable’s solvency 
was involved with that of the London firm. He certainly 
never foresaw that Constable might possibly find himself 
m dijB&culties. But the plam truth is that his opinion on 
such matters was not worth much , for after the first hmt 
of bad news he looked mto his own position and concluded, 
“upon a fair balance which I have made,” he was at least 
^£40,000 to the good This limitation to his general shrewd- 
ness has to be admitted 

He had no one to consult with, except James Ballantyne, 
whose head was useless m matters of finance, and Constable, 
who was equally mcapable of exact accountmg Scott was 
more easily self-deceived because he had observed through 
hfe the habit of keepmg mmute account of small expendi- 
""ture; but he never apphed his mind to the effect of his 
repeated signatures to bills 

All this convicts him of imprudence , the more so because 
he had, as he says himself, a lesson m 1813, when the 
book-selling firm was almost driven mto bankruptcy. 
There is, however, something more to -be said Scott 
virtually never touched a card or a dice box, but there 
was m him an element of the gambler. In the first chapter 
of Rob Roy, written about three years after the financial 
stress which was finally reheved by the success of Waverley, 
we meet with one of those reflective passages which have 
no real bearmg on the progress of the story Frank 
Osbaldistone is writmg to ins friend some of the relations 
between himself and his father, the successful London 
merchant, when suddenly this tram of thought is mtro- 
duced ‘ 

"In the fluctuations of mercantile speculation, there is 
something captivatmg to the adventurer, even mdependent of 
the hope of gam He who embarks on that fickle sea requires 
to possess the skill of the pilot and the fortitude of the navigator, 
and after all, may be wrecked and lost, unless the gales of 
fortune breathe in his favour This mixture of necessary 
attention and inevitable hazard, — ^the frequent and awful 
uncertamty whether prudence shall overcome fortune, or 
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fortune baffle the schemes of prudence, affords full occupation 
for the powers, as well as for the feelmp of the mmd, and trade 
has all the fascmation of gambhng without its moral guilt ” 

This fascmation, allied to the dogged pride which hated 
to admit itself beaten, I beheve, kept Scott m the concern 
during the years when he could easily have got out of it. 
There was also to hold him his extraordmary attachment 
to the BaJlantynes — which was partly the result of habit, 
and which certainly had disastrous consequences on his 
relations with Constable. 

An unsigned article m Blackwood’s Magazine for February, 
1926, brought agamst Scott very serious charges under 
this head Part of these are, I thmk, quite unfounded. 
It is suggested that Scott, even before BaUantyne com- 
menced printing, had the project of startmg a book-seUmg 
and pubhshmg business m Edmburgh ; that he found him- 
self anticipated by Constable, and that he launched the 
BaUantyne concerns in a spirit of vmdictiveness So far 
as the estabhshment of the prmtmg concern is referred 
to, I see not the least justification for this view, Scott 
first desired to serve an old fnend, and later saw a chance 
at the same time to mvest part of his smaU capital m a 
way that would mterest himself The booksellmg house 
is another matter; here pohtics came m Scott was a 
strong Tory, and the prop of Constable’s busmess was the 
Edmburgh Remew; Scott wanted a Tory opposition to 
it. But once agam, there was the motive of fnendship. 
John BaUantyne, reduced from the status of employer to 
that of clerk, needed to be provided for, and one considera- 
tion helped on the other I beheve that both were much 
more potent with Scott than the desire to make money. 

But he says frankly m one passage that when the hteiary 
success of his first poem seemed likely to lessen his chance 
of eammg money at the bar, and further, when his clerk- 
ship for SIX years brought work only without pay, he 
looked to commerce as a senous resource for himseh and 
his family — years before Waverley opened a new source 
of wealth. 
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Yet there is the truth that he quarrelled early m his 
career with Constable, or rather with Hunter, Constable's 
partner, and Blackwood’s contnbutor has good grounds 
for saying that Scott was never fair to Constable. It 
was the easier for John Ballantyne, acting as Scott’s hterary 
agent, to pudi him mto dnvmg bargains agam and again 
in which Constable took a very great risk, under the threat 
that Scott would look elsewhere for a publisher The 
result was a thoroughly unsatisfactory footmg, and Scott 
acquired the habit of drawing heavily against unwntten 
work When the crash came. Constable owed him large 
sums for recently acquued copyrights, but Scott owed 
Constable literary work, as yet unwntten, to the value of 
about £10,000 

It is absurd to accuse him of bemg graspmg in money 
mat+ers, he allowed to John Ballantyne a thud share m 
the proceeds of the Waverley Novels, which meant even 
affluence, no other hterary agent has, I thmk, ever been 
rewarded on that scale But m all his deahngs with 
Constable, Scott was entirely inconsiderate of Constable’s 
interest, and not very regardful of his feehngs Yet he 
knew, and said, that not himself only but the whole profession 
of letters was deeply m debt to this man, who, by his 
mtelhgence and hberahty, had “broken up the monopoly 
of London booksellers,’’ and had shown himself ready to 
pay very high rewards to the best talent 

On the other hand, it is impossible to exaggerate what 
Constable owed not merely m profit but m reputation to 
the fact that he was Scott’s pubhsher. Also, he was fuUy 
aware that Scott was mvolved to the utmost m the 
Ballantyne firm, and that no man producmg such an 
amount of hterary work could give adequate attention to 
the business responsibihties of a pnnting house Scott 
was unfau when he counted himself to have been deceived 
by Constable, yet it would have been no great excess of 
scruple if the busmess man, m dealings with a firm of 
primers which wras financed by a great author, had attended 
carefully to see that this author knew how far he was 
committed. 
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The concern of this book, however, xs merely to show 
what manner of man Scott was, and how he faced trouble , 
and there xs only one way to do that — ^by a serxes of 
extracts from hxs Journal A great part of this xs gxven 
m Lockhart, but the entire text has been available smce 
1890. Extracts here are taken from Lockhart and they 
are simply chosen to tell the story The Journal xtself 
gives the full play of the man’s mmd from day to day 
over a wide range of subjects; it contains many of the 
best passages of Scott’s wrxtmg, yet it was written with 
no view to bemg read, in hxs lifetime, even by one person , 
it diSers m that from Swift’s Journal to Stella, which m 
another way it resembles; for each is the most absolute 
and complete expression of the man. In the Journal, and 
only m the Journal, we find Scott speakmg as he might 
have made a character m a novel speak, without, the 
least thought of reticence In his letters he never departs 
from the tone he would have used m general company, 
it has constantly the half-bantermg vem which was 
habitual to him ' But m the Journal he is speakmg alone 
to his own heart , and for the full utterance readers must 
go to the volumes themselves 

Yet even m what is here borrowed, there must surely 
be felt the weight and force of a great personahty — ^the 
large mould of a soul such as Shakespeare might have 
conceived 

The extracts shall be given with the least possible com- 
mentary begmning in 1825 

“November 22. Here is matter for a May mormng, but much 
fitter for a November one The general distress m the aty 
has affected H. & R , Constable’s great agents. Should they 
go, it IS not likely that Constable can stand, and such an event 
would lead to great distress and perplexity on the part of J. B. 
and myself Thank God, I have enough to pay more than 
205 . m the pound, takmg matters at the very worst But 
much mconvemence must be the consequence I had a lesson 
m 1814 which should have done good , but success and abimdance 
erased it from my mmd. But this is no time for joumahzmg, 
or morahzmg either Necessity is like a sour-faced cook-maid, 
and I a tum-spit has flogged, ere now, till he mounted his 
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wheel If Woodstock can be out by 25tb January it will do 
much, and it is possible. Could not write to purpose for thick- 
commg fancies, 

' ' November 25 I here register my purpose to practise economics 
I have little temptation to do otherwise Abbotsford is all 
that I can make it, and too large for the property, so I resolve — 
No more building , 

No purchases of land, till times are quite safe , 

No buying books or expensive tnfies — I mean to any extent , 
"Clearmg off encumbrances, with the returns of this year's 
labour , 

Which resolutions, with health and my habits of industry, 
will make me 'sleep m spite of thunder’ ” 


(But on November 26th, he mentions that he had been 
obliged to lend a widow lady £300 in order to help her 
to clear up her son’s affairs ) 


November 30 I am come to the time when 'those that 
look out of the wmdows shall be darkened ’ I must now wear 
spectacles constantly in reading and writing, though till this 
winter I have made a shift by using only their occasional 
assistance Although my health cannot be better, I feel my 
lameness becomes sometimes pamful, and often inconvement. 
W'alkmg on the pavement or causeway gives me trouble, and 
I am glad when I have accomplished my return on foot from 
the Parhament House to Castle Street, though I can (taking 
a competent time, as old Braxie said on another occasion) walk 
five or SIX miles in the country with pleasure Well, such 
thmgs must come, and be received with cheerful submission. 
My early lameness considered, it was impossible for a man 
to have been stronger or more active than I have been, and 
that for twenty or thirty years Seams will split, and elbows 
will out, quoth the tailor, and as I was fifty-four, 15th August 
last, my mortal vestments are none of the newest. Then 
Walter, Charles, and Lockhart, are as active and handsome 
young fellows as you can see, and while they enjoy strength 
and activity, I can hardly be said to want it I have perhaps 
all my life set an undue value on these gifts Yet it does appear 
to me, that high and independent feelmgs are naturally, though 
not umformly or inseparably, connected with bodily advantages 
Strong men are usually good-humoured, and active men often 
display the same elasticity of mind as of body — These supenor- 
ities, mdeed, are often misused. But, even for these thmgs, 
God shall call us to judgment 
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Another change in his circumstances, painful yet not 
unhappy, impended Lockhart was called to London to 
edit the Quarterly Revtew Apart from other considera- 
tions, it was held that Hugh Littlejohn would have a 
better chance of health in the South. 

December 2 Rather a blank day for the Gurnd Sophia 
dined with us alone, Lockhart bemg gone to the west to bid 
farewell to his father and brothers ^ Evening spent m talking 
with Sophia on their future prospects God bless her, poor 
girl^ she never gave me a moment's reason to complain of 
her But, 0 my God^ that poor delicate child, so clever, so 
animated, yet holdmg by this earth with so fearfully slight a 
tenure 1 Never out of his mother's thoughts, almost never 
out of his father's arms when he has but a single moment to 
give to anythmg Dem provideUt 
December 6 This mommg Lockhart and Sophia left us 
early, and without leave-taking, when I arose at eight o'clock 
they were gone This was very nght I hate red eyes and 
blowmg of noses Agere et paU Romanum est Of all schools, 
commend me to the Stoics We cannot mdeed overcome our 
affections, nor ought we if we could, but we may repress them 
within due bounds, and avoid coaxmg them to make fools of those 
who should be their masters I have lost some of the comforts 
to which I chiefly looked for enjojmient Well, I must make 
the more of such as remam — God bless them And so ‘ I will 
unto my holy work agam,' which at present is the descnption of 
that worshipful tnumvirate, Danton, Robespierre, and Marat 

December 7 Dmed qmet with Lady S — — and Anne Anne 
is practismg Scots songs, which I take as a kmd compliment 
to my own taste, as hers lead her chiefly to foreign music 
I thmk the good girl sees that I want and must miss her sister's 
pecuhar talent in smgmg the airs of our native country, which, 
imperfect as my musical ear is, make, and always have made, 
the most pleasmg impression on me And so if she puts a 
constramt on herself for my sake, I can only say, in requital, 
God bless her. 

I have much to comfort me m the present aspect of my 
family. My eldest son, mdependent m fortune, united to an 
affectionate wife — ^and of good hopes m his profession my 
second, with a good deal of talent, and m the way, I trust, of 
cultivatmg it to good purpose, — ^Anne, an honest downright 
good Scots lass, in whom I could only wish to correct a spirit 
of satire,— and Lockhart is Lockhart, to whom I can most 
wiUmgly confide the happiness of the daughter who chose him, 
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and whom he has chosen. But my dear wife, the partner of 
early cares and successes is, I fear, frail m health— though I 
trust and pray she may see me out Indeed, if this troublesome 
complaint goes on — it bodes no long existence. My brother 
was affected with the same weakness, which, before he was 
fifty, brought on mortal s5miptoms The poor Major had been 
rather a free liver But my father, the most abstemious of 
men, save when the duties of hospitality required him to be 
very moderately free with his bottle, and that was very seldom, 
"had the same weakness of the powers of retention which now 
annoys me, and he, I think was not above seventy when cut 
off. Square the odds, and good-night Sir Walter, about sixty 
— I care not, if I leave my name unstamed, and my family 
properly settled — Sat est vtxtsse 

December 14 Affairs very bad agam in the money-market 
in London It must come here, and I have far too many 
engagements not to feel it To end the matter at once, I 
intend to borrow £10,000, with which my son’s marriage-contract 
allows me to charge my estate This ^^1 enable us to dispense 
in a great measure with bank assistance, and sleep in spite 
of thunder I do not know why it is — ^this business makes me 
a httle bihous, or rather the want of exercise dunng the Session, 
and this late change of the weather to too much heat But 
the sun and moon shall dance on the green ere carelessness or 
hope of gam, or facility of getting cash, shall make me go too 
deep again, were it but for the disqmet of the thing. 

December 15 Dined at home with family I am determined 
not to stand mine host to all Scotland and England as I have 
done This shall be a savmg, as it must be a borrowmg, year. 
We heard from Sophia, they are got safe to town, but as 
Johnme had a little bag of meal with him, to make his porridge 
on the road, the whole mn-yard assembled to see the operation 
Junor, his maid, was of opimon that England was an *awfu’ 
country to make pamtch m ’ God bless the poor baby, and 
restore his perfect health 

December 18 For myself, if things go badly m London, the 
magic wand of the Unknown will be shivered m his grasp He 
must then, faith, be termed the Too-well-known The feast 
of fancy wiU be over with the feelmg of independence He 
shall no longer have the delight of wal^g in the mormng with 
bright ideas in his mind, hasten to commit them to paper, and 
count them monthly, as the means of planting such scaurs, and 
purchasmg such wastes; replacing dreams of fiction by other 
prospective visions of walks by 

' Fountain heads, and pathless groves ; 

Places which pale passion loves ’ 
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This cannot be , but I may work substantial husbandry, i e 
write history, and such concerns They will not be received 
with the same enthusiasm , at least I much doubt, the general 
knowledge that an author must write for his bread, at least 
for improving his pittance, degrades him and his productions 
in the public eye He falls into the second-rate rank of 
estimation 

' While the harness sore galls, and the spurs his side goad. 

The high-mettled racer's a hack on the road ’ 

It is a bitter thought, but if tears start at it, let them flow. 
My heart clings to the place I have created — ^there i$ scarce 
a tree on it that does not owe its bemg to me. 

What a life mine has been' — half educated, almost wholly 
neglected, or left to myself, stuffing my head with most non- 
sensical trash, and under-valued by most of my contemporaries 
for a time ; getting forward, and held a bold and clever fellow, 
contrary to the opmion of all who thought me a mere dreamer, 
broken-hearted for two years, my heart handsomely pieced 
again — ^but the crack will remam till my dymg day Rich 
and poor four or five times , once on the verge of rum, yet opened 
a new source of wealth almost overflowmg Now to be broken 
m my pitch of pride, and nearly winged (unless good news 
should come) because London chooses to be in an uproar, 
and in the tumult of bulls and bears, a poor inoffensive lion 
like myself is pushed to the wall But what is to be the end 
of it^ God knows, and so ends the catechism 

Nobody in the end can lose a penny by me — ^that is one 
comfort Men will think pride has had a fall Let them 
indulge their own pride in thmkmg that my fall will make them 
higher, or seem so at least I have the satisfaction to recollect 
that my prosperity has been of advantage to many, and to 
hope that some at least will forgive my transient wealth on 
account of the innocence of my mtentions, and my real wish 
to do good to the poor Sad hearts, too, at Damick, and m 
the cottages of Abbotsford I have half resolved never to see 
the place agam How could I tread my hall with such a dim- 
imshed crest ^ — how live a poor mdebted man, where I was once 
the wealthy, the honoured^ I was to have gone there on 
Saturday m joy and prospenty to receive my fnends My 
dogs will wait for me in vam It is foolish— but the thoughts 
of partmg from these dumb creatures has moved me more 
than any of the pamful reflections I have put down. Poor 
things i I must get them kmd masters' There may be yet 
those who, loving me, may love my dog, because it has been 
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mme I must end these gloomy forebodings, or I shall lose 
the tone of mmd with which men should meet distress I 
find^ my dogs' feet on my knees — hear them whining and 
seekmg me everywhere This is nonsense, but it is what they 
would do could they know how things may be An odd thought 
stakes me — ^When I die, will the journal of these days be taken 
out of the ebony cabinet at Abbotsford, and read with wonder, 
that the -well-seemmg Baronet should ever have expenenced 
the risk of such a hitch^ — or will it be found in some obscure 
lodgmg-house, where the decayed son of Chivalry had hung 
up his scutcheon, and where one or two old friends will 
look grave, and whisper to each other, ‘Poor gentleman' — 
‘a well-meaning man' — ‘nobody's enemy but his own' — 
'thought his parts would never wear out'— ‘family poorly 
left' — ^‘pity he took that foolish title' Who can answer this 
question^ 

Poor Will Laidlaw’ — ^poor Tom Purdie^ — ^such news will 
wrmg your hearts, and many a poor fellow's besides, to whom 
my prosperity was daily bread. 

Ballantjme behaves like himself, and sinks the prospect of 
his own rum m contemplating mine I tried to enrich him 
indeed, and now all — all is m the balance He will have the 
Joum^ still, that is a comfort, for sure they cannot find a 
better editor They — ^alas, who will they be — ^the unhekannten 
obern^ who may have to dispose of my all as they will? Some 
hard-eyed banker — some of these men of millions whom I 
descnbed 

December 22 The air of Bonme Dundee runmng m my head 
to-day, I wrote a few verses to it before dinner, takmg the 
key-note from the story of Clavers leavmg the Scottish Con- 
vention of Estates m 1688-9 I wonder if they are good. Ah, 
poor Will ErskineJ thou couldst and wouldst have told me. 
I must consult J B., who is as honest as was W E But then, 
though he has good taste, too, there is a little of B%g Bow-wow 
about it. Can't say what made me take a fnsk so uncommon 
of late years as to write verses of free-will I suppose the same 
impulse which makes birds smg when the storm has blown 
over 

December 25 Abbotsford— Arxivei here last night at seven. 
Our halls are silent compared to last year, but let us be thankful 
— Barbarus has segetes ^ — Nullum numen abest, sit prudenka 
There shall be no lack of wisdom But come — tl faut culUver 
noire ^ardtn Let us see, I shall wnte out the Bonnets of Bonnie 
Dundee I will sketch a preface to La Rochejacquelm for 

1 Lockhart pnnts it “ I feel but Scott took the Scotch way of saying 
It , a cunons proof how intimately his mmd expressed itself m this idiom 

* Unknown rulers. 
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Constable*s Mtscellany, and try about a specimen of notes for 
the Waverley novels Together with letters and by-busmess, 
it will be a good day’s work 

' I make a vow 
And keep it true/ 

I will accept no invitation for dinner, save one to^ Newton- 
Don, and Mertoun to-morrow, instead of Christmas-Day On 
this day of general devotion I have a particular call for 
gratitude M 

December 26. My God* what poor creatures we are* Aiter 
all my fair proposals yesterday, I was seized with a most violent 
pam m the nght kidney and parts adjacent, which forced me 
instantly to go to bed and send for Clarkson. He came, m- 
quired, and pronoimced the complamt to be gravel augmented 
by bile I was m great agony till about two o’clock, but 
awoke with the pam gone I got up, had a fire m my dressing 
closet, and had Dalgleish to shave me — ^two tnfles, which I 
only mention, because they are contrary to my hardy and 
independent personal habits But although a man caimot be 
a hero to his valet, his valet m sickness becomes of great use 
to him. I cannot expect that the first will be the last visit 
of this cruel complamt but 'shall we receive good at the hand 
of God, and not receive evil^* 

January 2, 1826 "Weather clearmg up m Edmburgh once 
more, and all will, I believe, do well I am pressed to get on 
with Woodstock, and must try. I wish I could open a good 
vem of interest which woiid breathe freely I must take my 
old way, and wnte myself into good-humour with my task 
It IS ortly when I dally with what I am about, look back and 
aside, instead of keepmg my eyes straight forward, that I feel 
those cold smkmgs of the heart.” 

January 5 Got the desired accommodation [the £10,000 
raised on Abbotsford] which wiU put J B. quite straight, but 
am a little anxious still about Constable He had immense 
stock, to be sure, and most valuable, but he may have sacrifices 
to make to convert a large proportion of it into ready money 

January 7. I wrought tdl two o’clock— mdeed till I was 
almost nervous with correcting and scnbblmg I then walked, 
or rather was dragged through the snow by Tom Purdie, while 
Skene accompamed What a blessing there is m a fellow like 
Tom, whom no famihanty can spofi, whom you may scold 
and praise and joke with, knowmg the quahty of the^ man is 
unalterable in his love and reverence to his master Use an 
ordinary servant m the same way, and he will be your master 
in a month. We should thank Gk)d for the snow as well as 
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summer jEiowers. This brushing exercise has put all my nerves 
into tone again, which were really jarred with fatigue until 
my very backbone seemed breakmg This comes of trying to 
do too much J B 's news are as good as possible — ^Prudence, 
prudence, and all will do excellently. 

January 15 Thermometer at 10 , water in my dressmg-room 
frozen to jBLint , yet I had a fine walk yesterday, the sun dancmg 
delightfully on 'grim Nature's visage hoar' Were it not the 
plague of being dragged along by another person, I should like 
Such weather as well as summer, but havmg Tom Purdie to do 
tlus ofiftce reconciles me to it I cannot cl&ik with John, as 
old Mrs Mure (of Caldwell) used to say I mean, that an 
ordinary menial servant thus hooked to your side reminds me 
of the twm bodies mentioned by Pitscottie, bemg two trunks 
on the same waist and legs One died before the other, and 
remamed a dead burden on the back of its compamon Such 
IS the close union with a person whom you cannot well con- 
verse with, and whose presence is yet indispensable to your 
gettmg on An actual compamon, whether humble or your 
equal, is still worse. But Tom Purdie is just the thmg, kneaded 
up between the fnend and servant, as well as Uncle Toby's 
bowlmg-green between sand and clay You are certam he is 
proud as well as patient under his burden, and you are under 
no more constraint than with a pony I must nde him to-day 
if the weather holds up Meantime, I will correct that cunous 
fellow Pepys’ Diary — I mean the article I have made of it for 
the Quarterly 

Edinburgh, January 16 Came through cold roads to 
as cold news. Hurst and Robmson have suffered a bill 
to come back upon Constable, which I suppose mfers the 
rum of both houses We shall soon see Dmed with the 
Skenes 

January 17 James Ballantyne this mormng, good honest 
fellow, with a visage as black as the crook He hopes no 
salvation, has indeed taken measures to stop. It is hard, 
after havmg fought such a battle Have apologized for not 
attendmg the Royal Society Club, who have a gaudeamus on 
this day, and seemed to count much on my bemg the preses 
My old acquamtance, Miss Elizabeth Clerk, sister of Willie, 
died suddenly I cannot choose but wish it had been Sir W S. , 
and yet the feelmg is unmanly I have Anne, my wife, and 
Charles, to look after. I felt rather sneakmg as I came home 
from the Parliament-House— felt as if I were liable monstran 
digito in no very pleasant way. But this must be borne cum 
coetens, and, thank God, however uncomfortable, I do not 
feel despondent I have seen Cadell, Ballantyne, and Hogarth, 
all advise me to execute a trust of my property for payment 
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of my obligations; so does John Gibson,^ and so I resolve to 
do. My wife and daughter are gloomy, but yet patient '' 
January i8. *He that sleeps too long m the mommg, let 
him borrow the pillow of a debtor." So says the Spaniard, and 
so says I. I had of course an mdifferent night of it. I wish 
these two days were over, but the worst is over 
January 31 Susannah in Tnstram Shandy thinks death is 
best met m bed I am sure trouble and vexation are not. The 
watches of the night press wearily when disturbed by fruitless 
regrets and disagreeable anticipations But let it pass 

' Well, Goodman Time, or blunt, or keen, 

Move thou quick, or take thy leisure, 

Longest day will have its e"en, 

Weariest life but treads a measure " 

January 22 I feel neither dishonoured nor broken down 
by the bad — ^now really bad — ^news I have received I have 
walked my last on the domains I have planted — sate the last 
time in the halls I have built But death would have t^ken 
them from me if misfortune had spared them My poor people 
whom I loved so welD — ^There is just another die to turn up 
against me in this run of ill-luck, — %e if I should break my 
magic wand in the fall from this elephant, and lose my popularity 
with my fortune Then Woodstock and 'Bony’ may both go 
to the paper-maker, and I may take to smokmg cigars and 
dnnkmg grog, or turn devotee, and intoxicate the bram another 
way. In prospect of absolute rum, I wonder if they would let 
me leave the Court of Session I would like, methmks, to go 
abroad, 

'And lay my bones far from the Tweed ’ 

But I find my eyes moistening, and that will not do I will 
not yield without a fight for it It is odd, when I set myself 
to work doggedly, as Dr Johnson would say, I am exactly the 
same man as I ever was — ^neither low-spinted nor d%sira%i In 
prosperous times I have sometimes felt my fancy and powers 
of language flag, but adversity is to me at least a tome and 
bracer; the fountam is awakened from its inmost recesses, 
as if the spirit of afihction had troubled it m his passage 
Poor Mr. Pole the harper [who taught Scott’s daughters] 
sent to offer me £500 or £600, probably his all There is much 
good in the world, after all. 

i LoclUiart notes Mr John Gibson, junior, W S , Mr James Jolhe, W S , 
and Mr. Alexander Monypenny, W S , were the three gentlemen who ulti- 
mately agreed to take charge, as trustees, of Sir Walter Scott's affairs , and 
certainly no gentlemen ever acquitted themselves of such an office in a manner 
more honourable to themselves, or more satisfactory to a client and his 
csreditors 
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January 23 Slept ill, not having been abroad these eight 
days — splendtda hhs Then a dead sleep in the morning, and 
when the awakenmg comes, a strong feelmg how well I could 
dispense with it for once and for ever This passes away, 
however, as better and more dutiful thoughts arise m my mmd 
I know not if my imagination has flagged — ^probably it has; 
but at least my powers of labour have not dimimshed dunng 
the last ^melancholy week. On Monday and Tuesday my 
exertions were suspended Since Wednesday mclusive, I have 
wtitten thirty-eight of my close MS pages, of which seventy 
make a volume of the usual Novel size 

January 24 I went to the Court for the first time to-day, 
and, like the man with the large nose, thought everybody was 
th mkm g of me and my mishaps Many were, undoubtedly, 
and all rather regrettingly, some obviously affected It is 
singular to see the difference of men's manner whilst they stnve 
to be kmd or civil in their way of addressmg me Some smiled 
as they wished me good-day, as if to say, 'Thmk nothing about 
it, ray lad , it is quite out of our thoughts ' Others greeted 
me with the affected gravity which one sees and despises at 
a funeral The best-bred — all, I believe, meaning equally 
well — ^}ust shook hands and went on A foolish puff in the 
papers, calling on men and gods to assist a popular author, who 
havmg choused the public of many thousands, had not the 
sense to keep wealth when he had it If I am hard pressed, 
and measures used agamst me, I must use all means of legal 
defence, and subscnbe myself bankrupt in a petition for 
sequestration It is the course one should, at any rate, have 
advised a chent to take But for this I would, m a Court of 
Honour, deserve to lose my spurs No, — ^if they permit me, 
I will be their vassal for life, and dig m the mme of my imagina- 
tion to find diamonds (or what may sell for such) to make good 
my engagements, not to ennch myself And this from no 
reluctance to be called the Insolvent, which I probably am, 
but because I will not put out of the power of my creditors the 
resources, mental or literary, which yet remam to me 

January 31, There bemg nothing m the roll this morning, 
I stay at home from the Court, and add another day’s perfect 
labour to Woodstock, which is worth five days of snatched 
mtervals, when the current of thought and mvention is broken 
m upon, and the mmd shaken and diverted from its purpose 
by a succession of petty mterruptions I have now no pecuniary 
provisions to embarrass me, and I thmk, now the shock of the 
discovery is past and over, I am much better off on the whole. 
I feel as if I had shaken off from my shoulders a great mass 
of garments — ^nch, mdeed, but always more a burden than a 
comfort. I shall be free of a hundred petty public duties 
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imposed on me as a man of consideration — of the expense of 
a great hospitality — and, what is better, of the great waste 
of time connected with it I have known m my day all kinds 
of soaety, and can pretty well estimate how much or how 
httle one loses by retirmg from all but that which is very 
mhmate I sleep and eat and work as I was wont , and if I 
could see those about me as mdifferent to the loss of rank as 
I am, I should be completely happy. As it is. Tube, must salve 
that sore, and to Time I trust it 

Smce the 14th of this month no guest has broken brehd 
m my house, save G H Gordon one mommg at breakfast. 
This happened never before smce I had a house of my own 
But I have played Abou Hassan long enough , and if the Caliph 
comes I would turn him back agam 

February x A most generous letter (though not more so 
than I expected) from Walter and Jane, offermg to mterpose 
with their fortune, &c God Almighty forbid' — ^that were too 
unnatural in me to accept, though dutiful and affectionate 
in them to offer ” 

These extracts at least mdicate the story ; but to appre- 
ciate the man, the daily workmgs of his mmd must be 
followed, to see how far even m the blackest hour he could 
concentrate on other affairs than his own. Not only this, 
we see how the hfelong observer of nature consciously 
observed himself and those about him at this crisis of fate. 

The result came to this. Hurst and Robmson went 
bankrupt for £300,000, Constable for £250,000 , and 
Bailantyne owed £117,000 It was open to BaUant3me’s 
firm to declare itself msolvent, compound with its creditors, 
and start afresh. In that case whatever Bailantyne 
possessed would be sold and would go towards meeting 
the claims, and he would be left to begm the world agam. 
In like manner, all Scott’s personal property would pass 
to the creditors, mcludmg his books and the furniture 
of Abbotsford, as well as the liferent of the lands. But 
he would issue from the transaction free of habihties and 
would be free to apply to his own use the eammgs of his 
pen — ^by far the major part of his income. 

Under these conditions the creditors would receive 
settlement in part. Constable proved able to pay three 
killings in the pound. 
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What Scott proposed was that, instead of declaring him 
bankrupt, the creditors should agree to allow him to con- 
tinue working for their benefit, mstead of for his own; 
that he diould have the use of Abbotsford with its furmture, 
and that trustees should be appointed to receive all his 
mcomings In like manner the printing press was to 
carry on its. work, under supervision After some hesita- 
tion, the body of creditors agreed to this arrangement; 
Ballant3me was contmued as “hterary manager of the 
prmtmg house,” at a moderate salary, and the great Magician 
turned himself mto a slave of the lamp 
■^e was fifty-five, and broken m health, when he set 
himself to the task of eammg m what remamed of hfe 
as much as even to-day would seem a large fortune, to 
pay off debts which he had not mcurred by his personal 
expenditure 

The house and lands of Abbotsford could not be sold, 
for they had been settled by deed on his son and daughter- 
in-law. There was a suggestion that the settlement could 
be made void by law, but the question was not tned 
Nevertheless, it was an additional motive with Scott to 
undertake his heavy task that he might be accused of 
having acted improperly m puttmg this property out of 
reach of creditors when his habihties were so great. And, 
imdoubtedly, had he for an mstant reahsed the extent 
of these habihties, the accusation would have had grounds; 
neither can one deny that he ought to have known the 
extent of his possible mdebtedness. No candid examiner 
of facts can even question that he erred in ignorance; 
nor any human bemg deny that for what he had done 
wrong he set himself to make good 

On this matter Carlyle, of all men, has some singular 
observations : 

"It was a hard tnal He met it proudly, bravely,— like a 
brave proud man of the world Perhaps there had been a 
prouder way still to have owned honestly that he w&s un- 
successful then, all bankrupt, broken m the world’s goods and 
repute , and to have turned elsewhere for some refuge Refuge 
did he elsewhere, but it was not Scott’s course or fashion of 
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mind, to seek it there To say Hitherto I have been all m the 
wrong, and this my fame and pnde, now broken, was an empty 
delusion and spell of accursed witchcraft It was difficult for 
flesh and blood' He said, I will retrieve m37self, aind make my 
pomt good yet, or die for it. Silently, hke a proud strong 
man he put himself to the Herculean task of removmg rubbish- 
mountams since that was it , of pa5nng large ransoms by what 
he could wnte and sell ” 

In plain words, Scott could have allowed himself 
to be declared bankrupt, and m the mterests of the 
higher morahty, could have stopped writing How 
would that have answered his creditors'* From 
to last — ^m 1814 as 1826 — his cry was. No man shall 
lose a penny by me. He did not trouble to add, “if 
I die for it” but he made clear beyond yea or nay that 
he meant it. , 

And smce Carlyle passes judgment from so lofty an 
emmence, let us say that however we judge these wntmgs 
of Scott’s last period which were planned for pubhcation, 
there remain to us also the pages of his Journal; and 
that many a plam man will find m them a philosophy 
broader, saner, more generous, more helpful m the difficult 
passages of hfe, than he is likely to discover m all the 
wntmgs — ^however laboriously wrought, however eloquent, 
however decent and manly — which stand to the credit of 
Thomas Carlyle. 

The rest of Scott’s hfe was spent in the effort to main- 
tain, not his hterary reputation, but his honour as a citizen 
If it were a sm to covet this honour, he was the most 
offending soul ahve If it were ambition to seek to pay 
off a mountam of debt, he was no less ambitious than 
Balzac’s honest merchant of cosmetics, C^sar Birotteau; 
and he did not rate much more highly the wares he sold to 
achieve his ambition He beheved they were honest wares, 
and that was enough for him. How good they were, must 
be considered later; for no one pretends that the last 
runnings of his fancy were as sprightly as the earher But 
for the moment we have to consider under what conditions 
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he had to face his portentous task. Again he himself 
must tell. 

** February 3 This is the first time smce my troubles that I 
felt at awakmg, 


* I had drunken deep 
* Of all the blessedness of sleep.' 

I made not the slightest pause, nor dreamed a smgle dream, 
nor even changed my side This is a blessmg to be grateful 
for — ^There is to be a meetmg of the creditors to-day, but I 
care not for the issue If they drag me into the Court, ohtorto 
cWi% instead of going into this scheme of arrangement, they 
will do themselves a great injury, and perhaps eventually do 
me good, though it would give me much pam. 

February 4 Wrote only two pages (of manuscript) and a 
half to-day As the boatswam said, one can't dance always 
nouther But, were we sure of the quality of the stuff, what 
opportunities for labour does this same system of retreat afford 
usi I am convinced that in three years I could do more than 
in the last ten, but for the mine being, I fear, exhausted Give 
me my popularity {an awful postulate f) and all my present 
difficulties shall be a joke in four years , and it is not lost yet, 
at least. 

February 6 Letters received yesterday from Lord Montagu, 
John Momtt, and Mrs, Hughes — ^kmd and dear fnends all — 
with solicitous enqumes But it is very tiresome to tell my 
story over again, and I really hope I have few more fnends 
intimate enough to ask me for it I dread letter-wntmg, and 
envy the old hermit of Prague, who never saw pen or ink What 
then^ one must write — ^it is a part of the law we live on Talking 
of wnting, I fimshed my six pages, neat and handsome, yester- 
day — B. At mght I fell asleep, and the oil dropped from the 
lamp upon my manuscnpt Will this extreme unction make 
it go smoothly down with the public? 

^ Thus idly we profane the sacred time, 

By silly prose, light jest, and hghter rhyme/ 

I have a song to write, too, and I am not thmkmg of it I 
trust it will come upon me at once — ^a sort of catch it should 
be 1 I walked out, feeling a little overwrought 

EMnbur^, February 10 Went through, for a new day, the 
task of buttomng, which seems to me somehow to fill up more 

1 This was tlie “ Glee for King Charles,*^ Woodstocht chap xx 
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of my mommg than nsual — not, certainly, that such is the 
case, but that my mmd attends to the process, havmg so little 
left to hope or fear. The half hour between wakmg and nsmg 
has all my hfe proved propitious to any task which was exer- 
cismg my invention "^en I got over any knotty difficulty 
m a story, or have had m former times to ffll up a passage m 
a poem, it was always when I first opened my eyes that the 
desired ideas thronged upon me This is so much the case, 
that I am m the habit of relymg upon it, and saymg to myself, 
when I am at a loss, ‘Never mmd, we shall have it at seven > 
o’clock to-morrow mommg’ ” 

Then came an interruption m his task of writing thhjy 
pages of a novel daily The Bank of Scotland 
disposition to claim the unfimdied Woodstock and unfimshed 
Napoleon as part of Constable’s estate, though Constable 
owed Scott money more than equal to the sums which 
Scott had received as advance on these unfinished works. 
Scott’s view was that m this case he would sooner subimt 
to bankruptcy, as this would make his self-imposed task 
of cleanng off the whole impossible 

He proposed to see the trustee appointed on behalf of 
the bank, Mr. Monypenny, an old friend 

“He IS a man of perfect honour and reputation; and I have 
nothmg to ask which such a man would not either grant or 
convmce me was unreasonable I have, to be sure, somethmg 
of a constitutional and hereditary obstinacy, but it is m me a 
dormant quahty. Convmce my understandmg, and I am 
perfectly doale, stir my passions by coldness or affronts, and 
the devil would not dnve me from my purpose ’’ 

While this was m dispute, he felt no urgency to go on 
with Woodstock, and a turn m pubhc affairs roused him 
to action. As a consequence of the financial instability 
which had spread so much rum, the Government proposed 
to take from pnvate banks the power of circulating their 
own notes. This was to apply equally to Scotland. Only 
the Bank of England would be left with power of issue, 
and that only of notes over Scotch banks, merdiants 
and traders alike resented this, and Scott, holding that 
this was matter in which Scottish opinion should prevail. 
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came forward with a publication mspired by Swift's famous 
example 

*'February 18. I set about Malachi Malagrowther's Letter 
on the late disposition to change everything in Scotland to an 
English model, but without resolvmg about the pubhcation 

They do treat us very provokingly, 

« 

' O Land of Cakes^ said the Northern bard, 

Though all the world betrays thee, 

One faithful pen thy rights shall guard, 

One faithful harp shall praise thee'." 

'’■^'-^allant3me complained that Scott was takmg more 
pains with this temporary pamphlet than with works of 
more moment of his fortunes : 

February 24. I have certainly bestowed enough of revision 
and (Jorrection But the cases are different In a novel or 
poem I run the course alone — ^here I am taking up the cudgels, 
and may expect a drubbing in return Besides, I do feel that 
this is public matter in which the country is deeply mterested, 
and, therefore, is far more important than anjiihing referring 
to my fame or fortune alone. . 

. . . Whimsical enough, that when I was trying to animate 
Scotland agamst the currency ball, John Gibson brought me 
the deed of trust, assignmg my whole estate, to be subscribed 
by me, so that I am tummg patnot, and takmg charge of 
the affairs of the country, on the very day I proclaim myself 
mcapable of managing my own What of that^ Who would 
think of their own trumpery debts, when they are taking the 
support of the whole system of Scottish banking on their 
shoulders^ Odd enough too — on this day, for the first time 
smce the awful 17th January, we entertain a party at dinner 
— Lady Anna Maria Elliot, W Clerk, John A. Murray, and 
Thomas Thomson — ^as if we gave a dinner on account of my 
cessio fori** 

The first Letter came out on March ist, and made a 
great stir. Scott continued to comment ironically on the 
whimsicahty. But up spoke pnde. 

“On the whole, I am glad of this bruilzie, as far as I am 
concerned; people will not dare talk of me as an object of pity 
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— ^no more * poor-m annin g* Who asks how many punds Scots 
the old champion had m his pocket when 

‘ He set a bugle to his mouth 
And blew so loud and shnil, 

The trees m greenwood shook thereat, 

Sae loud rang every hiU^’ 

This sotmds conceited enough, yet is not far from truth ” 

It added to his pnde that by attacking the project of 
Government he risked alienating fnends; and there was 
soon evidence that Lord Melville, specially in chaise ol 
Scotch afiairs, was offended. 

'‘March lo. Many men would deeply regret a breach with 
so old a friend as Lord Melville, and many men would be in 
despair at losmg the good graces of a Mmister of State for 
Scotland, and all pretty views about what imght be done for 
mjTself and my sons, espeaally Charles” 

But Scott’s fnends m the Mimstiy wrote to him, with 
regret for the difference, but with full assurance of un- 
broken friendship. So all went well, and to crown all, 
Malachi’s attack succeeded, and Scotland kept its separate 
arrangement, under whidi it had prospered. 

Only a special student is likely to read Malachi — ^who 
claimed on the first page to be “the lineal descendant of 
Sir Mungo Malagrowther,” who makes a figure m the 
Fortunes of Ntgel. It may be noted that Scott’s parent- 
age of Malachi was avowed, and that this choice of a 
name went far towards proclaimmg identity with the 
author who created that bitter-tongued and querulom 
courtier of James I. But such as read will be astonidied 
at the vigour of this man and the fullness of his mind. 
In the first of three long Epistles the mutation of Swift 
is evident, and there is no better example of Scott’s prose 
style when applied to purposes of discussion In the 
second, he forgets the iromc tone, and his discourse is 
largely adorned, after the fashion of his daily talk, with 
humorous anecdotes applied to enforce a conclusion. But 
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what impresses one is the extent of his acquamtance with 
the busmess hfe of the whole kmgdom, and his power 
to elucidate the manner in which banking had been 
adapted to it. Probably, the economist who thought of 
wntmg on Scott as a leadmg authority on Economics, 
had a special eye on Malachi. But was there ever another 
wnter upon bankmg whose discourse was so peppered with 
hteraiy allusion ? There is always at his pen's end some 
apt quotation from Shakespeare — (scores of these) — or 
from Bums, or from contemporary drama; and m the 
middle comes a reference to the Sieur Jean d'Aiglen, 
..whom he chanced at this tune to be reading 

There are two sides to Malachi’s argument* that of 
practical utihty, which is supported by very strong 
reasoning, showmg a complete grasp of the subject; and 
that of sentiment, which demands that, while the Union 
dioufi be maintamed, the predominant partner imder the 
Union should respect every mstitution which helps Scotch- 
men to feel that they once were an mdependent kmgdom 
and are still the hvmg representatives of a histone nation. 

This skirmish was of service to Scott for it invigorated 
his confidence and was a tonic to his hurt pnde. Yet 
^on he had news that made him careless of all but sorrow. 
On March 15th, when the Courts rose for a recess, he 
went to Abbotsford, and was welcomed by “a great tumult 
of men and dogs, all happy to see me ” Tom Purdie had 
been released from all farm duty and set free for charge 
of the woods and special attendance on his master. 
Woodstock was bemg brought to a close. But then came 
a letter from Lockhart : 

“March 17 My worst augury is verified, the medical people 
think poor Johnnie is losmg strength , he is gone with his mother 
to Brighton The bitterness of probably impendmg calamity 
is extreme The child was almost too good for this world; 
— ^beautiful m features , and though spoiled by everyone, havmg 
one of the sweetest tempers as well as the quickest mtellect 
I ever saw ; a sense of humour qmte extraordinary m a child, 
and, owmg to the general notice which was taken of him, a 
great deal more information than smted his hours He was 
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bom m the eighth month, and such children are never strong — 
seldom long-lived I look on this side and that, and see nothing 
but protracted misery — a cnppled frame, and decayed constitu- 
tion — occup3nng the attention of his parents for years, and 
dymg at the end of that period, when their hearts were turned 
on him, or the poor child may die before Sophia^s confinement, 
and that may again be a dangerous and bad affair , or she may, 
by mcrease of attention to him, injure her own health In 
short, to trace into how many branches such a misery may 
flow, is impossible The poor dear love had so often a slow 
fever that when it pressed its little lips to mme, I always fore- 
boded to my own heart what aU I fear are now aware of 

March i8 I had intended to have staid at home to-day, 
but Tom more wisely had resolved that I should walk, and 
hung about the wmdow with his axe and my own in his hand'* 
till I turned out with him, and helped to cut some fine pali^Ig 

March 19 Lady S., the faithful and true compamon of my 
fortunes, good and bad, for so many years has, but with difficulty, 
been prevailed on to see Dr Abercrombie, and his opmion is 
far from favourable. Her asthmatic complamts are fast termin- 
ating m hydropsy, as I have long suspected, yet the announce- 
ment of the truth is overwhelnung. They are to stay a little 
longer m town to try the effects of a new medicme On 
Wednesday they propose to return hither — a new affliction, 
where there was enough before, yet her constitution is so 
good, that if she will be guided by advice, thmgs may be yet 
ameliorated. God grant it! for really these misfortunes come 
too close upon each other 

March 28 We have now been m solitude for some time — 
myself nearly totally so, exceptmg at meals One is tempted 
to ask himself, knocking at the door of his own heart. Do you 
love this extreme loneliness^ I can answer conscientiously, I 
do. The love of sohtude was with me a passion of early youth , 
when in my teens, I used to fly from company to indulge m 
visions and airy castles of my own, the disposal of ideal wealth, 
and the exercise of imagmary power This feelmg prevailed 
even till I was eighteen, when love and ambition awakening with 
other passions, threw me more mto society, from which I have, 
however, at times withdrawn myself, and have been always 
even glad to do so I have nsen from a feast satiated; and 
unless it be one or two persons of very strong mtellect, or whose 
spirits and good-humour amuse me, I wish neither to see the 
Tfigh, the low, nor the middhng class of society 

April 18 This mommg I go down to Kelso, to poor Don's 
funeral It is, I suppose, forty years smce~ I saw him first, 

I was staying at Sydenham, a lad of fourteen, or by'r Lady 
some sixteen, and he, a boy of six or seven, was brought to 
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visit me on a pony, a groom holdmg the leading rem — ^and 
now I, an old grey man, am going to lay him m his grave Sad 
work. The very road I go, is a road of grave recollections 

Abbotsford, April 19, Returned last night from the house of 
death and mourning to my own, now the habitation of sickness 
and anxious apprehension. The result cannot yet be judged 
— Two melancholy things last mght. I left my pallet m our 
family apartment, to make way for a female attendant, and 
removed to a dressmg-room adjommg, when to return, or whether 
God only can tell Also my servant cut my hair, which 
used to be poor Charlotte's personal task I hope she will 
not observe it. 

Apnl 24 Good news from Bnghton Sophia is confined, 
and both she and her baby are doing well, and the child's name 
IS announced to be Walter — 3. favourite name m our family, 
an^ I trust of no bad omen Yet it is no charm for life Of 
my father's family, I was the second Walter, if not the third. 
I am glad the name came my way, for it was borne by my 
father, great-grandfather, and great-great-grandfather, also by 
the ’grandsire of that last-named venerable person, who was 
the first laird of Raeburn 

May 4 On visitmg Lady Scott's sick-room this mormng I 
found her suffermg, and I doubt if she knew me Yet, after 
breakfast, she seemed serene and composed The worst is, 
she will not speak out about the s37mptoms under which she 
labours. Sad, sad work* I am under the most melancholy 
apprehension, for what constitution can hold out under these 
contmued and wastmg attacks^ My niece, Anne Scott, a 
prudent, sensible, and kind young woman, amved to-day, 
havmg come down to assist us in our distress from so far as 
Cheltenham This is a great consolation. 

May II. 


' Der Abschied's Tag est da, 

Schwer liegt es auf den Herzen — ^schwer.' 

Charlotte was unable to take leave of me, being in a sound 
sleep, after a very mdifferent mght Perhaps it was as well. 
Emotion might have hurt her, and nothing I could have 
expressed would have been worth the risk I have foreseen, 
for two years and more, that this menaced event could not 
"be far distant. I have seen plainly, within the last two months, 
that recovery was hopeless. And yet to part with the com- 
pamon of 29 years, when so very ill — ^that, I did not, could not 
foresee. It withers my heart to think of it, and to recollect 
that I can hardly hope agam to seek confidence and counsel 
from that ear to which aU might be safely confided 
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May 13 The projected measure against the Scottish bank- 
notes has been abandoned Malacln might clap his wmgs 
upon this, but, alas^ domestic anxiety has cut his comb* 

May 15 Received the melancholy intelligence that all is 
over at Abbotsford* 

Abbotsford, May 18 They are arrangmg the chamber of 
death — ^that which was long the appartment of connubial 
happiness, and of whose arrangements (better than m richer 
houses) she was so proud They are treading fast’and thick. 
For weeks you could have heard a foot-fall Oh, my God^ 

May 19 Anne, poor love, is ill with her exertions and 
agitation — cannot walk — and is still hysterical, though less 
so. We speak freely of her whom we have lost, and mix her 
name with our ordinary conversation. This is the rule of 
nature. AH primitive people speak of then dead, and I tl^k 
virtuously and wisely. The idea of blottmg the names of 
those who are gone out of the language and familiar discourse 
of those to whom they were dearest, is one of the rules of ultra- 
civihzation, which, in so many instances, strangle natural 
feelmg by way of avoidmg a pamful sensation. The Highlailders 
speak of their dead children as freely as of their livmg members 
— how poor Colin or Robert would have acted in such or such 
a situation. It is a generous and manly tone of feelmg; and 
so far as it may be adopted without affectation or contradictmg 
the general habits of society, I reckon on observing it 

The sons came home ; Aime Scott — thenceforward to be 
her father's mam prop — had been jomed by a cousm and 
namesake The funeral at Dryburgh was on May 23rd. 

** May 23 The whole scene floats as a sort of dream before 
me — ^the beautiful day, the grey ruins covered and hidden 
among clouds of foliage and flourish, where the grave, even 
in the lap of beauty, lay lurkmg, and gaped for its prey Then 
the grave looks, the hasty important bustle of men with spades 
and mattocks — ^the tram of carriages — ^the coffin containing 
the creature that was so long the dearest on earth to me, and 
whom I was to consign to the very spot which m pleasure-parties 
we so frequently visited 

May 26. DuU, droopmg, cheerless, has this day been I 
cared not carrying my own gloom to the girls, and so sate m 
my own room, dawdhng with* old papers, which awakened as 
many stings as if they had been the nest of fifty scorpions 
Then the solitude seemed so absolute — ^my poor Charlotte 
would have been m the room half a score of times to see if the 
fire burned, and to ask a hundred kind questions. Well, that 
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is over — and if it cannot be forgotten, must be remembered 
with patience ” 

Miss Edgeworth in the letters which descnbe her visit 
to Edinburgh says that it was the fashion to laugh at 
Lady Scott, but she herself found her both kmd and 
intelligent; that she had evidently been very handsome, 
with large dark eyes Scott himself in the Journal speaks 
of her foibles, but only to say that they were lovable. 
One entry, which Lockhart suppressed, just after the crash, 
shows that she was less magnanimous than he had hoped, 
" and was disposed to blame him for having “trusted men 
to^ much ” Yet the Journal m a score of places repeats 
the ciy of lonelmess, and an echo of it comes mto a story 
written withm the first years of his widowerhood In 
The Surgeon’s Daughter ^eaven forbid that I should 
counsel anyone to read it) these sentences describe the 
feelings of the country doctor who had lost his wife m 
childbed : 

"Every mommg he missed the afiectionate charges which 
recommended him to pfiy attention to his own health while 
he was endeavounng to restore that blessmg to his patients 
Every evaimg as he returned from his weary round, it was 
with all the consaousness of a kmd and afiectionate reception 
from one eager to tell, and mterested to hear, all the httle 
events of the day” 

The Surgeon’s Daughter is part of a work of fiction 
which less than a fortnight after his wife’s death Scott 
planned as “somethmg that can go on between the neces- 
sary intervals of Nap ... an olla podrtia into which 
any odds and ends of narrative or descnption may be 
thrown.” These Chromcles of the Canongate ultimately 
contamed three stories, “The Highland Widow,” “The 
Two Drovers,” and “The Surgeon’s Daughter,” of which 
only the last — a tale laid partly m India — 'is without merit. 
These must be discussed later; but it is time to say a 
word of Woodstock, earned through and completed when 
the very bottom seemed to be falling out of his world. 
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It is an imaginaiy story of the period in which Charles II 
was m flight after the battle of Worcester , and the fugitive 
prince figures largely His figure would have done credit 
to Dumas, though no doubt the Frenchman would have 
pamted Charles’s gallantnes with a broader touch But 
the interest of the book hes in the Cromwell — whom Scott 

r 

detested on prmciple. He gives with eictraordmary power 
the sense of weight and command which attended upon 
a greatness that he was not loath to recognise, the scene 
in Colonel Everard’s lodging when a heavy foot is heard 
on the stair conveys the personahty even before Cromwell 
enters, and the climax of this, when Wilddrake, the dis- 
guised cavalier, lunges fuU at the Protector’s breast, is at 
once starthng and natural Then, and not only then, Scott 
makes magnanimity a leadmg part of Cromwell’s greatness 

In short, I think that Woodstock holds its own well, as 
,the last of Scott’s senes of Bntish chronicle novels which 
began with Ivanhoe; but Lockhart is no doubt nght in 
thinking that pubhc desue to see what Scott would bring 
forth after a penod of such personal tnbulation — ^for his 
misfortunes were widely known — ^may have accounted for 
the book’s unusual success. It brought in eight thousand 
gumeas to the creditors One may hope, too, that whoever 
reads the story knowmg when and how it was wntten, 
will feel a tenderness for it. If there was nothing else 
to stir this, Maida, figurmg as Sir Harry Lee’s faithful 
Bevis all through the book, is well fit to touch sympathy. 

But of all that came out of this gnm time, the ballad 
of “Bonny Dundee’’ should never be forgotten He 
wrote it on a day when the menace seemed hftmg from 
“the same impulse which makes birds sing when the 
storm has blown over.’’ I caimot refram from quoting 
a few verses of this gallant lilt — ^perhaps the best thmg 
that Scott ever did in this vem. 

To the Lords of Convention 'twas Claver’se who spoke, 
‘Ere the Kmg’s crown shall fall there are crowns to be 
broke, 

So let each (kivaher who loves honour and me. 

Come follow the bonnet of Bonny Dundee.’ 
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Come jSll up my cup, come fill up my can, 

Come saddle your horses, and c^ up your men, 
Come open the West Port, and let me gang free, 
And it's room for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee I 

He spurr'd to the foot of the proud Castle rock. 

And with the gay Gordon he gallantly spoke; 

* Let Mons Meg and her marrows speak twa words or 
three, 

For the love of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee ' 

The Gordon demands of him which way he goes — 

‘ Where'er shall direct me the shade of Montrose ^ 

Your Grace m short space shall hear tidings of me, 

"^Or that low hes the bonnet of Bonny Dundee 

"There are hills beyond Pentland, and lands beyond 
Forth, 

5f there's lords in the Lowlands, there's chiefs in the North , 
There are wild Dumewassals, three thousand times three, 
Will cry ho%gh ^ for the bonnet of Bonny Dundee 

" There's brass on the target of barken'd bull-hide , 
There's steel m the scabbard that dangles beside. 

The brass shall be burnish'd, the steel shall flash free, 
At a toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee 

" Away to the hills, to the caves, to the rocks — 

Ere I own an usurper, I'll couch with the fox ; 

And tremble, false Whigs, in the midst of your glee, 

You have not seen the last of my bonnet and me^' 

He waved his proud hand, and the trumpets were blown. 
The kettle-drums clash'd, and the horsemen rode on, 
Till on Ravelston's cliffs and on Clerimston's lee, 

Died away the wild war-notes of Bonny Dundee 

Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 

Come saddle the horses and call up the men, 

Come open your gates, and let me gae free, 

For it's up with the bonnets of Bonny Dundee* 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP 

1826-30 

In these first months of his widowhood Scott was living 
in a lodging at North St David Street. He was not 
quite alone, for the old butler, Dalgleish, refused tp he 
parted from him, and wept till he got his way But 
Dalgleish could not alter the accommodation, and the 
place was hug-ndden. With July came a move to Abbots- 
ford, where Captam Walter and his Jane jomed Sir Walter 
in August, in good health, "which has made me happier 
than anythmg that has happened these several months. 
If we had Lockhart and Sophia this would be a meeting 
of the bemgs dearest to me m life” Meanwhile, the 
labour on Napoleon was steady. In September he "began 
to fear it would swell to seven volumes ” It reached 
nine 

In October there was a change of scene. He had feared 
arrest for debt in London, as some of the English creditors 
were not willing parties to the compact ; but bemg advised 
that he could go there, he concluded, "if I may, I m a 
manner must” — to examine the papers about Buonaparte 
at St. Helena, which were in Government keeping. So 
forth he set in October, his daughter accompanymg him, 
by coach; they stopped at Rokeby where Momtt’s com- 
pany was a pleasure, and in London there was “an Apnl- 
weathac meetup" with Sophia and Lockhart 
Inndon was Idndar than ever; there were breakfasts 
with Rogers and Moore, and a visit by command to the 
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Lodge in Windsor Forest, where George IV made much 
of his guest and set him m talk; "too much perhaps — 
for he has the art of raismg one’s spirits and makmg you 
forget the retenue which is prudent everywhere, especially 
at court ” — ^The day which began with breakfast at Wmdsor 
ended with supper off oysters and porter m Terry’s “squir- 
rel cage of a dwelling'’ over the Adelphi Theatre. 

From Ixindon the seeker after documents decided to 
go on to Paris , and here, as soon as the news of his arrival 
spread, there was a rush of visitors Even the Dames des 
Halles came from their fish stalls "with a bouquet like 
a Inaypole.’’ But whatever was finest and fairest in 
Pans came with compliments At the Tiulenes Charles X 
stopped, as he passed mto chapel, to say some civil words 
"which produced a great sensation’’ Scott remembered 
him a royal eiole, livmg at Holyrood House — ^in exile 
as on the throne "debonair and courteous to the highest 
degree ’’ 

The visit was over in a fortnight. On resummg the 
Journal in London he wrote (on November loth) : 

"It would be an unworthy piece of afiectation, did I not allow 
that I have been pleased — ^highly pleased — ^to Md a species of 
hterature intended only for my own country, has met such an 
extensive and favourable reception in a foreign land, where there 
was so much a fnori to oppose its progress For my work I 
think I have done a good deal, but, above all, I have been con- 
firmed strongly m the impressions I had previously formed of 
the character of Nap , and may attempt to draw him with a 
firmer hand. 

The succession of new people and unusual madents has has 
a favourable effect on my mmd, which was becoming rutted 
like an ill-kept highway My thoughts have for some time 
flowed m another and pleasanter channel than through the 
melancholy course mto which my solitary and depnved state 
had long driven them, and which gave often pain to be endured 
without complamt, and without sympathy ‘ For this relief,’ 
as Marcellus says, m Hamlet, ' much thanks.’ ’’ 

There was another stay in London, with sittings to 
Lawrence, that the portrait for the king might be fi n ished, 
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and vnth. interviews to assure the future of Charles Scott, 
who wished to enter the Foreign Ofi&ce. But above all 
there was the Duke of Wellington, whom he met daily 
for a week, and found most helpful, it was arranged that 
they should correspond during the progress of Scott’s 
work, Anne Scott was at some of these parties and “could 
not look enough at the vamqueur du vainqueur de la Urre ” 

On their way home, they took Oxford, and breakfastM 
with Charles Scott at Brasenose 

“How pleasant it is for a father to sit at his child's board! It 
IS hke the aged man redinmg under the shadow of the oak he 
has planted.’’ 

And so back to Edinburgh. Sir Walter took and fur- 
'nished a house in Walker Street, where his daughter could 
be with him Then followed six months of unmtermittmg 
toil — embittered by rheumatism and other ailments. 

" December x 6 Another bad mght. I remember I used to 
thmk a slight illness was a luxurious thmg My piHow was 
then softened by the hand of affection, and the little cares put in 
exercise to soothe the languor or pain were more flattem^ and 
pleasing than the consequences of the illness were disagreeable 
It was a new scene to be watdied and attended, and I used to 
think that the mcdade tmagirmre gamed something by his humour 
It is different m the latter stages , — ^the old post-chaise gets more 
shattered and out of order at every turn — ^wmdows wiU not 
be pulled up, doors refuse to open, or being open, will not shut 
agam — which last is rather my case The best is, the long halt 
will amve at last, and cure all — This was a day of labour, agree- 
ably vaned by a pam which rendered it scarce possible to sit 
upright. My Journal is gettmg a vile chirurgical aspect " 

Abbotsford at the Easter recess made a change. 

" March 13, I expect this will not be a day of work but of 
idleness, for my books are not come Would to God I could make 
it light, thoughtle^ idleness, such as I used to have when the 
silty smart fanaes ran m my brain hke the bubbles m a glass of 
champagne — as brilhant to my thinkmg, as mtoxicatmg, as 
evanescent. But the wme is somewhat on the lees. Perhaps it 
was but indifferent cyder after all. Yet I am happy m this 
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place, where everything looks fnendly from old Tom to young 
Nym 1 After all, he has little to complain of who has left so 
many things that like him. 

Apnl 24 Still deep snow — b. foot thick in the courtyard, 
I dare say Severe welcome for the poor lambs now coming 
mto the world But what signifies whether they die just now, 
or a little while after to be united with sallad at luncheon time? 
It signifies a good deal too There is a period, though a short 
one, when they dance among the gowans, and seem happy. As 
for your aged sheep or wether, the sooner they pass to the 
Norman side of the vocabulary, the better They are like some 
old dowager ladies and gentlemen of my acquamtance — ^no one 
cares about them till they come to be cut up, and then we see 
ho’^ the tallow lies on the kidneys and the chine 

He did not often wnte so well when he wrote for pubhca- 
tion^‘ the trained mstinct automatically chooses the word, 
and ranges the cadence Observe the mterlocked aUitera- 
tions of that last gnm pleasantry — Norman'' relates to 
the observations m Ivanhoe; ''sheep" or "hog" Saxon 
"mutton" or "pork" Norman words. 

Or again observe what reflection follows when he has 
got back to Edinburgh and learnt the suicide of a fnend 

hke himself, of imaginative habit 

"Imagmation renders us liable to be the victims of occasional 
low spirits All belongmg to this gifted, as it is called, but often 
unhappy class, must have felt, that but for the dictates of reh- 
gion, or the natural recoil of the irond from the idea of dissolu- 
tion, there have been times when they would have been willing 
to throw away life as a child does a broken toy. I am sure I 
know one who has often felt so 0 God! what are we^ — Chords 
of nature^ — ^Why, a tile drops from a house-top, which an 
elephant would not feel more than the fall of a sheet of paste- 
board, and there lies his lordship. Or something of mcon- 
ceivably mmute origin — ^the pressure of a bone, or the inflam- 
mation of a particle of the bram — stakes place, and the emblem 
of the Deity destroys himself or some one else We hold our 
health and our reason on terms slighter than one would desire, 
were it in their choice, to hold an Irish cabm."® 

^ Nimrod — a staghound 

*This passage, mvea as part of the Journal hy Lockhart, does not occur m 
the full reprint It may have been m a letter from Scott to Lockhart himself 
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Meanwhile, the great secret of the novels had been no 
secret since the bankruptcy , but there had been no official 
recogiution of the truth. On February 23rd, 1827, a dinner 
was held in aid of a charitable fund for the benefit of old 
and needy actors, and Scott, always much m demand for 
such purposes, was asked to abandon for the first time his 
retirement from pubhc functions and to preside. Lord 
Meadowbank, the appomted speaker to the toast of the 
Chairman, asked Scott if he might allude to the dispelled 
mystery It was agreed, and Lord Meadowbank told the 
audience * 

“The mighty magiaan who has rolled back the current of fJme 
and conjured up before our livmg senses the men and the 
manners of days which have long passed away, stands revealed 
to the eyes and the hearts of his afiectionate and adormg country- 
men ... I propose the health of Su Walter Scott ” • 

There was a wild tumult of applause, and Scott answered 
in a vein of professional banter — dechning to discuss 
“why my confession ha,s been so long deferred. Perhaps 
capnce might have a considerable ^hare m the matter.” 

One sentence in the speech is significant: 

j “ The wand is now broken and the book buned ” 

He might wnte more, he did write more; but the Great 
Magician knew, hie Prospero, that his power had ended. 

Such a life as Scott was hving could have few events — 
though the break up of the Tory Ministry and Canning’s 
decision to accept office with 'V^ig allies disturbed him 
greatly — ^aU the more because he had strong personal 
hkmg for Canning 

But the daily burden, in its form of the moment, wore 
to an end; and on June 9th the last page of Napoleon 
was written 


“ June 10 Rose with the odd consaousness of bemg free of 
my daily task I have heard that the fish-women go to church 
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of a Sunday with, their creels new washed, and a few stones m 
them for ballast, just because they cannot walk steadily without 
their usual load I feel something hke them, and rather mdined 
to take up some light task, than to be altogether idle. I have 
my proof-sheets, to be sure, but what are these to a whole 
day? A good thought came in my head to write Stories for little 
Johnnie Lockhart, from the History of Scotland ” 

What a worker’ And m these days he had resumed the 
habit of work at mght, so that he laboured double tides. 
The Napoleon was completed within httle more than a 
year and a half, besides much else — ^and m bulk it was 
equal to fourteen volumes of the Waverleys. Scott was 
well, pleased with it, for his anticipations were answered 
To begin with, the sale added no less than ;^i8,ooo to the 
;^8,ooo received for Woodstock ; the slave of the lamp had 
cleared off nearly a quarter of the mountamous debt in 
eightteen months work He had foreseen the popular 
acceptance of Napoleon when he wrote in his Journal 
on December 22nd, 1826 : 

"The story is so very mterestmg m itself that there is no fear 
of the book answenng Superfiaal it must be, but I do not care 
for the charge Better a superficial book which bnngs well and 
stnkmgly together the known and acknowledged facts, than a’ 
dull, bormg narrative, pausmg to see farther mto a millstone at 
every moment than the nature of the mill-stone admits ” 

It was not addressed to the speaahst, but to the general 
reader, in Constable’s projected Miscellany — of which it 
was the first and chief portion Scott had thought hi^y 
enou^ of this venture to jom in a request for leave to 
dedicate the whole to the Kmg , he rejected the suggestion 
that this would be a lowering of the royal dignity. 

“ The purpose is to bring all the standard works, both in 
saences and the liberal arts, withm the reach of the lower 
classes, and enable them thus to use with advantage the educa- 
tion which IS given them at every hand. To make boys learn 
to read, and then place no good books within their reach, is to 
give men an appetite, and leave nothing m the pantry save un- 
wholesome and poisonous food, which, depend upon it, they will 
eat rather than starve ” 
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Higher criticism of the day did not approve the 
Napoleon ; but Goethe m his Kunst und AUherthum gives 
it his good word. 

“What could now be more dehghtful to me than leisurely 
and calmly to sit down and listen to the discourse of such a 
man, while clearly, truly, and with all the skiU of a great artist, he 
recalls to me the madents on which through hfe^I have medi- 
tated, and the mfluence of which is still daily m operation? ’’ 

A few months earher there had been exchange of 
courtesies between these masters of literature Goethe 
wrote from Weimar on January 12th, 1827, saying that 
he desired “to acknowledge the lively mterest I have diipng 
many years taken m your wonderful pictures of human 
life”, and also that it pleased him to remember that his 
own wntmgs had been “mtroduced in part” by Scott 
“to the knowledge of his own nation.” Since the chance 
of a personal messenger offered, “it becomes me,” Goethe 
concluded, “not to lose the opportunity now offered of 
praymg for a contmuance of your kmdly regard and 
telling you how much a direct assurance from your own 
hand would gratify my old age ” 

Scott’s letter of reply was accompamed by a copy of 
his Napoleon Smgularly enough, a further commumca- 
tion from Goethe ackowledgmg the gift and enclosmg 
two portrait medak “to be dehvered to Su Walter Scott,” 
was addressed to Carlyle, then known chiefly as the 
translator of Wilhelm Metster Carlyle wrote to Scott, 
transcnbmg that large part of Goethe’s letter which related 
to Napoleon. Fmdmg himself, "m this cunous fashion 
appomted as it were Ambassador between two Kings of 
Poetry,” he asked that he might “have access to his native 
sovereign.” The letter reached Scott m London, during April 
1828, and by some misdiance was never acknowledged — quite 
probably, was never read. Sudi neglect would have been 
naturally resented as a discourtesy, for Carlyle had had 
full justification for wnting, and his letter was adimrable 
(it will be found m the Appendix to the Journal), I do 
not think that Carlyle, knowing what all Edmburgh knew. 
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and what his own eyes told him, of Sir Walter’s state of 
health, allowed this seeming rebuff to dwell on his mmd 
But it IS the pity of the world that the two should not 
have met, for even m his ungracious essay Carlyle shows 
his mmd poised on the turn between affectionate reverence 
and that supercihousness which in too many places comes 
uppermost. 

'Another notable correspondence arose out of Napoleon. 
Scott had seen some documents at the Colonial OfiBce, 
on which he based a charge agamst General Gourgaud, 
one of the ex-Emperor’s attendants m St Helena Accord- 
ing^ to the documents, Gourgaud had stated to several 
persons at St. Helena that Napoleon’s complamts of ill- 
treatment were unfounded, and had subsequently con- 
firmed this m a conversation with the then Under Secretary 
of State, Mr. Gktulbum; yet on retummg to France he 
had swelled the outcry against Sir Hudson Lowe’s treat- 
ment of the prisoner. On the pubhcation of Scott’s work, 
paragraphs appeared m the French Press to say that 
Gourgaud was gomg to London to fix a quarrel on Sir 
Walter. When this news reached Abbotsford, Scott be- 
thought him of his fnend Wilham Clerk — ^the Darsie 
Latimer of Redgauntlet — “who has mettle m him and 
will think of my honour as well as my safety ’’ 

"September 4 Wihiam Clerk quite ready and willmg to 
stand my fnend if Gourgaud should come my road He agrees 
with ^e that there is no reason why he should turn on me, 
but that if he does, reason or none, it is best to stand buff to 
him. It appears to me that what is least forgiven m a man of 
lOny mark or likelihood, is want of that article blacl^uardly 
called pluck. All the fine qualities of gemus cannot make amends 
for it. We are told the gemus of poets, especially, is irrecon- 
cilable with this speaes of grenadier accomphshment If so, 
quel chien de genre ' 

Septend)er 10. Gourgaud’s wrath has burst forth m a very 
distant dap of thunder, m which he accuses me of contnvmg, 
with the Mmistry, to slander bis rag of a reputation He be 

d d for a fool, to make his case worse by stirrmg. I shall 

only revenge myself by pubhshmg the whole extracts I made 
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from the records of the Colonial Office, in which he will find enough 
to make him bite his nails 

September 17. Received, from James Ballantyne the proofs 
of my Reply, with some cautions from mine honest finend, 
alarmed by a Highland colonel, who had described Gourgaud 
as a mauvms gargon, famous fencer, marksman, and so forth, I 
wrote, m answer, which is true, that I hoped all my fnends 
would trust to my acting with proper caution and advice , but 
that if I were capable, in a moment of weakness, of domg any- 
thing short of what my honour demanded, I should die the death 
of a poisoned rat in a hole, out of mere sense of my own degra- 
dation God knows, that, though life is placid enough with me, 
I do not feel anything to attach me to it so strongly as to occa- 
sion my avoiding any risk which duty to my character may 
demand from me — set to work with the Tales of a Grand- 
father, second volume, and finished four pages 

The reply was pubhshed in Ballantyne's paper, and the 
tone may be inferred from the closmg sentences . 

'*It IS sufficient to me to have shown that I have not laid to 
General Gourgaud's charge a smgle expression for which I had 
not the most indubitable authority If I have been guilty of 
over-credulity in attaching more weight to General Gourgaud's 
evidence than it deserves, I am well taught not to repeat the 
error, and the world, too, may profit by the lesson " 

No more came of it, except further newspaper letters 
which Scott left to be dealt with by the Press, and he 
went peaceably on with his Tales of a Grandfather, the 
more happily and usefully because in this summer the 
Lockharts were first at a seaside place near Edmburgh 
and then at Abbotsford. '‘Hugh Littlejohn was at 
this time well enough to sit on his pony and nde through 
the woods or on the sands beside Sir Walter on a still 
quieter cob than “Sybil Grey“ This last of his mounts 
was known as Douce Davie or The Covenanter And while 
Douce Davie and the child's sheltxe paced soberly side by 
side, Scott would tell his companion the story of those 
events which he proposed to relate m print — rafter the 
model of Croker's Tales from Enghsh History. But he 
notes m the Diary for June loth, when the idea first pre- 
sented itself: 
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''I will not wnte mine qmte so simply as Croker has done 
I am persuaded both children and the lower class of readers 
hate books which are written down to their capaaty, and love ^ 
those that are composed more for their elders and betters I 
will make, if possible, a book that a child shall understand, yet 
a man will feel some temptation to peruse should he chance to 
take it up/* 

• 

When the Tales appeared, a reprint was called for 
in haste; and between one thing and another Scott’s 
creditors at Christmas, 1827, received a dividend of six 
shillings in the pound — for which they were candid 
enough to tender a vote of thanks. 

TIjis came to the hardwrought man as the more of a 
relief because in the last months of that year he had 
been beset by one firm of creditors m London, who 
broke away from the general agreement and threatened 
processdii^s against his person At the beginning of 
November he saw no recourse but to take up his residence 
in the debtors’ sanctuary, allowed by the lemency of 
Scots Law, at Holjrood, or to move, as his brother had 
done before him, to the Isle of Man, where also a debtor 
coidd not be seized. 

“I knew I had a hfe of labour before me,” he wrote m his 
Journal, "but I was resolved to work steadily; now they have 
treated me like a recusant turnspit, and put a red hot dnder 
into the wheel alongst with me.” 

He made up his mind for Holyxood, and prepared bis 
papers for the journey and the confinement But Messrs. 
Abud and Company had judged correctly that friends would 
be found wfiliB^ to pay their claim at once m full rather 
than allow Sir Walter to suffer hardship. The friend who 
came to the rescue was no other than Sir William Forbes, 
who had been the successful rival m love more than thirty 
years before He, without Scott’s knowledge, paid the 
claim for £2,000, ranking himself for that amount among 
the general body of creditors. Only after this generous 
man had died did the truth come to Sir Walter’s knowl- 
edge. Lockhart says that other mmor payments were 
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made in the same way by three of his colleagues in Court 
Of these Sir Walter was never told Except for the help 
that came from Sir Wilham Forbes, he died in the belief 
that he had depended only on his own exertions. It 
should be said that when the first crash came he received 
offers of large assistance — one of thirty thousand pounds 
from a complete stranger , but all these he .put aside, 
mdomitably. 

In these months of anxiety, when his resolution was 
shaken and his plan for fighting the fight through seemed 
about to fail, came the meetmg with Lady Jane Stuart, 
mother of his first love, which has been already reccarded 
It was now that he wrote 

"The very grave gives up its dead and tune rolls back thirty 
years to add to my perplexities. . . I begin to grow case- 
hardened, and like a stag turning at bay my naturally good 
temper grows fierce and dangerous ” 

Strange to thmk that in the very days when these 
memories so stirred him — ^"matter of cahn and solemn 
recollection, never to be forgotten, yet scarce to be remem- 
bered with pam" — when his “three years of dreaming and 
two of awakenmg" flooded back on his mind — the other 
survivor of that contest should be busy with preparations 
for the harassed man’s relief 

From that time onward, thmgs took a gentler course. 
By the end of the year Scott could feel that he was, in 
his own phrase, "rowing with the tide,” and when he came 
to Abbotsford to spend his Chnstmas, this was the entry 
that he made ' 

“My reflections m entenng my own gate to-(fey were of a 
very different and more pleasmg cast than those with which I 
left this place about six weeks ago I was then m doubt whether 
I should fly my country, or become avowedly bankrupt, and 
surrender up my hbraxy and household furmture, with the 
liferent of my estate, to sale A man of the world will say I 
had better done so. No doubt had I taken this course at once, 
I might have employed the money I have made smce the m- 
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solvency of Constable and Robmson’s houses in compounding 
my debts But I could not have slept sound, as I now can under 
the comfortable impression of receiving the thanks of my creditors, 
and the consaous feehng of dischargmg my duty as a man of 
honour and honesty I see before me a long, te<hous, and dark 
path, but it leads to stainless reputation If I die m the harrows, 
as IS very likely, I shall die with honour, if I achieve my task, I 
shall have the thanks of all concerned, and the approbation 
of my own consaence And so, I think, I can fairly face the 
return of Chnstmas-Day.” 

By that time the project, ongmally conceived by Con- 
stable, which m the end ensured repa3mient m full to 
Scott's creditors, was already launched Those copy- 
rights which had been Constable’s property were put up 
for sale, and the trustees of Scott’s estate decided to bid 
for them. Cadell, Constable’s former partner, who now 
conducted the pubhshmg, bought the whole for £ 8 ,SOO 
on their behalf, a bold but magnificently successful mvest- 
ment Henceforward, the mam task of Scott’s life — and 
the easiest — ^was to furnish the mtroductions and illustra- 
tive notes with which the collected edition of the Poems 
and of the Novels was equipped 

I have said already that the work suffers, artistically, 
by being so encumbered, but for the purpose in hand, 
never was time better spent; the sale of the novels, as 
they appeared month by month, rose to 35,000 , and there 
stiU are few pnvate hbraries which do not mclude a set 
of the forty-eight small brown volumes. 

The hst of volumes was not yet nearly complete m 
1828, The Chromcles of the Canongate had appeared in 
November 1827; and after them followed The Fair Maid' 
of Perth, which appeared m April 1828 Next to this 
was undertaken Anne of Geierstein — published m May 
1829 After that, Scott wrote nothing that is the work 
of an unimpaired mteUect. 

Before considering this closmg group of the novels, it 
IS wen to add a few hnes of biography. On completmg 
The Fair Maid of Perth he once more went with his daughter 
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to London. His son Walter’s regiment was at Hampton 
Court; Charles had entered the Foreign OfiSce, the Lock- 
harts were at hand, and there seemed hope of a happy 
meeting. But the poor Hugh Littlejohn was so ill that his 
mother must take him to Brighton; and there was httle 
prospect of any endmg but at best a merciful dehverance. 

Lady Louisa Stuart wrote to Lady Montagu: “There 
he is, passing these few days he has cribbed out of the 
year to enjoy himself, with Sophia as much at a distance 
from him as if he was at Edmburgh. Aime Scott is with 
her sister at Brighton, havmg put on the fire a dozen cards 
of mvitation to fine things here, as was only right to be 
sure, but, as he says, some httle sacrifice to a young 
person.” 

There were, however, sundry encounters of hons, and 
for a final leavetakmg Scott and his daughter went to 
spend the day with his son and daughter-in-law at Hampton 
Court, accompanied by Rogers, Moore and Wordsworth, 
with Wordsworth’s wife and daughter. 

But the Journal grows less and less vivid; Scott had 
begun to discard it for long periods. Yet there is one 
significant entry against May 30th, when he was once 
more at Rokeby, and formd his fnend Momtt surrounded 
by pretty meces. 

“What there is m our partiahty to female beauty that com- 
mands a species of temporary homage from the aged, as wdl 
as ecstatic admiration from the young, I cannot conceive ; but it 
is certam that a very large portion of some other aimable quality 
is too httle to counterbalance the absolute want of this advantage. 
I, to wlmm beauty is, and shall henceforward be, a picture, still 
look upon it with the quiet devotion of an old worshipper, who 
no longer ofiers mcense on the shnne, but peaceably presents 
his mch of taper, takmg speaal care in domg so not to bum his 
own fingers. Nothmg m hfe can be more ludicrous or con- 
temptible than an old man apmg the passions of ha youth ” 

More than one attempt had been made by over-zealous 
friends to arrange a marriage for this widower, who was 
only in his fifty-sixth year when his wife died; mdeed ^e 
was scarcely four months m her grave when, as the Journal 
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records, some “unutterable idiot” of a Pnvy Councillor 
wrote to suggest that Scott should propose to a certain 
Dowager Duchess — offenng his own “right honourable 
mtervention.” — Lockhart notes a later overture from a 
gentleman who had come to the conclusion that’ Sir Walter 
was only deterred by diffidence from proposing to his 
sister, and mtervened to help on matters. 

•But m truth, durmg these last two years in which he 
still possessed unclouded faculties, Scott had become, in 
his own words, “a wnting automaton” — ^from whom all 
that had made the ]oy of emstence was droppmg away. 
It was to be his fate to die slowly — and the apprehension 
of stich an end always haunted him' Swift's case was 
before his mmd. He could have envied Tom Purdie, 
who, one evening in October 1829, after a full day’s work, 
went^to sleep with his head dropped on the table, and his 
wife and chddren going and commg about him , only when 
they tried to rouse him for supper did they know that Ke 
was dead. — ^After that day. Sir Walter was, for the first 
time, in haste to leave Abbotsford. 

If we consider the last of his novels. The Fmr Mmd 
of Perth and Anne of Geier stein, it will be difficult to find 
m them any moment when the joy of creation imparts 
itself. Yet there is a certain vividness of recaptured 
emotion in the young man’s chff-chmbing adventure 
which first brmgs on the scene the Swiss “Maid of the 
Mist ” Those who deade what children diall read for 
the purposes of examinations have a special fondness 
for these two works — ^presumably for their value as lessons 
in history Henry VI is, no doubt, as good an aid to 
such studies as any other play m Shakespeare; yet who 
but a fool would put Henry VI mto a school pro- 
gramme? The only mterest that Anne of Geiersiem 
possesses for serious students of Scott is the further revda- 
tion of his- range of readmg; 'and indeed it hnks itself to 
Queniin Durward, showing the struggle between Louis XI 
and Burgundy, looked at from the Swiss instead of from 
the French side. 
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The Fmr Maid of Perth is in another cat^ory, for Scott 
is nevar barren of power when he chooses a Scottish sub- 
ject Indeed, I know no other book which suggests so well 
the life of those fortified towns, where, in the late feudal 
tunes, EnglMi-speakmg communities with a strong mum- 
cipal civilisation mamtained themselves on the fringes 
of Gaehc territory— m part regarding all outside*their walls 
as hostile, yet in part linked to this wilder society by. a 
network of ties through commerce and through fnendly 
alhance — ^while at the same time feudal overlords, of Nor- 
man tradition, partly overawed both burgesses and Gaels, 
and partly were held in check by these othar elements 
It is a picture not of Perth alone, but, for instance, of 
Galway, illustrating the collision and contacts of these 
three elements 

There is further a special interest attachiug to the study 
of the 3raung Highlander who, after showing many insfances 
of spirit, becomes a victim to panic in the decisive com- 
bat. Scott tried to show how a brave man may, on occa- 
sion, play a coward's part ; and m doing so he had m mmd, 
as we have seen, the defeat of his brother Darnel. It was, 
he said to LoclAart, an attempt at expiation for his own 
harsh refusal to attend that brother’s funeral 

The Chromdes of the Canongate are much less generally 
known than the two later-wntten novels. Nobody should 
be advised to read The Surgeon’s Daughter, though Dr 
Gideon Grey is an affectionate study of Scott’s neighbour 
and friend and attendant Dr. Clarkson, of Selkirk But 
The Highland Widow seemed to Sir Walter when he wrote 
it to be in his “bestermost manner” He liked his own 
"big bow-wow style” — and Elspat MacTavida is a figure 
who, though in extreme old age, recalls Flora MacIvor 
or Rob Roy’s wife. To my thinking, the meat of this 
tale (whidi, technically, is incoherent m structure) lies 
in the illumination of a little known page of history. How 
the broken Highland dans passed from the state of being 
lawless caterans, maintaining life by robbery, and justi- 
f3dng robbery of cattle — ^not without ground — on the plea 
that they had themselves been despoiled by forfeiture: 
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h.ow, by what alchemy, these same wild people were trans- 
ferred into wilhng and loyal subjects — ^must have often 
been asked by those who studied the parallel case of Gaehc 
Ireland. Scott gives the answer The hunted robber, 
MacThvish Mhor, had a wolf's end, fighting to the last 
gasp, and deahng death as he died, his wife, who stood 
by him loading his piece, was spared by the slayer, yet 
turned her fierce soul to rearing a son that should take 
vengeance for his father, but she found the son lured 
from her by the call of the pipes, and the chance to take 
his place as a Highland warrior, in full Highland panoply 
For — ^inspired by Chatham’s gemus — ^those who slew the 
fathers made ttus offer to their sons 

Elspat had her way, and the end is tragedy, naturally 
compassed, but there were not many Elspats, and in telling 
Elspat’s story, Scott has told, by implication, how the 
Highlands were brought in. The Highland regiments 
did it 

The Two Drovers is that rare thmg, a diort story by 
Scott, and it brings vividly before our minds and visions 
a whole way of life that has now vanished — ^though old 
men on the Border can still remembar to have driven cattle 
for sale so far as to London. Scott makes the conditions 
of that traffic converge to create a highly dramatic incident, 
no less than mortal quarrel between two friends, who, 
with base persons fomenting the dispute, are pudied into 
strife by irreconcilable views on the point of honour. I 
do not know any tragic tale that is more sober and 
moderate in its colouring, or more sohdly based in its 
philosophy of racial differences. 

The Two Drovers are a Highlander and a Yorkshireman, 
accustomed to keep each other company m the long march 
from markets on the Highland border to the south of 
England, and the Highlander, under evil omens, which 
he disregards, travels to their rendezvous at Falkirk. 
They traverse the Waste of Cumberland together, but, 
coming to enclosed country, must find means to accommo- 
date then cattle, and Highland Robin leases from the 
local landlord a field which the landlord’s baiHff had already 
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let to Haxry Wakefield Tliere are high, words on the 
spot; later, Rohm goes down to the cddiouse to “see if 
the lad Harry Wakefield is out of his humdudgeons yet ” 
The bailiff e§gs on the Yorkshureman, who challenges his 
friend to a bout; after that, they can shake hands But 
Hi^andmen are no fist-fighters, and Robin says, “We 
will be much better friendships with our banes hale than 
broken.” When he is taunted with cowardice, he recalls 
how he had dragged the other from drownu^ in a swift 
stream. But the cry for a stand-up fight is still raised, 
and his answer is, “I have no skill to fight Hke a jack- 
anapes with hands and nails " And when he is knocked 
down, he flies for his own weapon, comes back with 'f he 
dirk, and in the face of aE plui^es it into the Enghdi 
yeoman’s breast. The narrative of the scene which foUows 
is perfect, and perfect in its sobriety. One might object 
to the further conduct of the story; but the narrator is 
concerned to remove the English prejudice against the use 
of daggers, and puts a summing up mto the mouth of 
a judge in court. Yet the last word is left with Robin . 

“He met his fate with great firmness and acknowledged the 
justice of his sentence But he repefied mdgnantly the observa- 
tions of those who accused him of attacking an unarmed man 
T give a life for the hfe I took,’ he said, ‘and what can I do 
more?”’ 

. Over and above these two stories. The Chromcles of 
the Canofigate contains in its framework matter of 
great and painful biographical interest Since the ongmal 
pubEcation had come shortly after the public avowal of 
author^p, an mtroduction dealt with that matter. Sir 
Walter begins, after his fa^on, with a story from which 
he draws a moral . the tale of an Italian actor who, having 
performed with great success vizarded, was persuaded by 
injudiaous friends to dispense with the mask, and played 
Harlequin for the first time barefaced. The result was 
faEure. “He had lost the audacity which a sense of m- 
cognito bestowed, and with it aE the raillery which gave 
vivacity to his original acting.” 
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There is a suggestion here, probably true, that the 
“Authot of , Waverley" felt himself free by anonymity 
from certain inhibitions that would have cramped his style 
Walter Scott, Clerk of Session to the High Court, might 
not have devised jest and love-making and desperate 
adventure for pubhc entertainment without some hamper- 
ing thought of mcongruity — However, smce the revela- 
tion was made perforce, both author and publisher thought 
it proper to pnnt m this volume a full report of the festive 
proceedmgs when Lord Meadowbank fixed the charge on 
the Great Unknown, and Sur Walter Scott pleaded guilty 

Also, this Introduction makes general recogmtion of 
mdebtedness to certam persons who had provided material 
for the novels; notably Mr Joseph Tram, supervisor of 
excise at Dumfries, who — ^particularly — ^recalled to Scott’s 
mind the history of Old Mortahiy , and an unknown lady 
who" sent an account of Helen Walker, on whose actual 
deed was foimded the story of Jeanie Deans in The Heart 
of Midlothian 

There is much more here for which faithful students 
will always be thankful But for the moment it is more 
important to stress certam indications in the fictitious 
framework, whidi present to us the narrator, Mr Chiystal 
Croftangry, his perfectly adorable Highland landlady m 
the Canongate, and his old friend, Mrs. Bethune BaUiol, 
whose manners and speech preserved the traditions of 
the Court of Scotland and of the “high dames who ancioitly . 
adorned with their presence the royal table of Scotland.” 

These characters (except Highland Janet) are presented 
by description, not by action, and have the less interest ; 
yet the descnption lets us know how Scott’s imagination 
occupied itself in the summer of 1826, when Woodstock 
was finished, and he chose to fill the intervals of work on 
Napoleon with some fiction. 

Mr. Croftangry, in his youth, had nm through a fine 
inheritance, and found himself obliged to take shelter m 
the Sanctuary of Holyrood The precmcts were wide: 
they mcluded Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags, so that 
the debtor had ample room to stretch his limbs. “Yet 
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it is inexpressible," s&js Mr Croftangry, "how I used to 
long for Sunday, which permitted me to extend my walk 
without limitation ” ; and in the six days of the week, though 
the royal park was spacious, the debtor found himself 
walkmg perpetually by the side of the gutter which made 
the hne that no baihff might cross 

t 

“All Elysium seemed opening on the other side of the kennel, 
and I envied the little blackguards, who, stopping the current 
with their little dam-dikes of mud, had a right to stand on either 
side of the nasty puddle which best pleased them 

Thus, in 1826, the romancer, always presentmg to him- 
self some ideal scene, was busy contemplating m imagined 
detail this possibility, which, not eighteen months later, 
he actually prepared himself to undergo If he never 
knew the tortures of restramt by experience, it is clear 
that a hundred tunes he underwent them m fancy 

A grimmer picture follows. Mr Croftangry is released 
from his confinement by the benevolent exertions of a 
friendly lawyer, flies abroad, begms a new life, and after 
long years of labour hastens to the lawyer*s house, with 
the offering for which his first gumeas had been hoarded. 
He was shown into a sickroom. 

“The easy-chair filled with cushions, the extended limbs 
swathed in flannel, the wide wrapping-gown and mghtcap, 
showed illness , but the dimmed eye, once so replete with livmg 
fire, the blabber lip, whose dilation and compression used to 
give such character to his animated countenance — ^the stammer- 
ing tongue, that once poured forth such floods of masculme 
eloquence, and had often swayed the opmion of the sages whom 
he addressed, — ^all these sad symptoms evmced that my fnend 
was m the melancholy condition of those m whom the prmciple 
of animal life has unfortunately survived that of mental intelli- 
gence. He gazed a moment at me, but then seemed msensible 
of my presence, and went on — he, once the most courteous and 
well-bred* — ^to babble unmtelhgible but violent reproaches 
agamst his niece and servant, because he himself had dropped 
a teacup in attempting to place it on a table at his elbow. 

“'You see how it is with him,’ said the doctor, addressing me , 
T have heard our poor fnend, m one of the most eloquent of has 
pleadmgs, give a description of this very disease, which lie com- 
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paxed to the tortures inflicted by Mezentius, when he chained 
the dead to the living The soul, he said, is imprisoned m its 
dungeon of flesh, and though retaining its natural and unahen- 
able properties, can no more exert them than the captive enclosed 
within a pnson-house can act as a free agent Alas ' to see Urn, 
who could so well describe what this malady was m others, a 
prey himself to its infirmities i’ ’’ 

m 

That was the ending which from 1826 onward Scott 
dreaded, and that was the ending which came Hisdescnp- 
tion was drawn from memory of his father’s deathbed But 
“ I have seen,” says Lockhart, “ the curtain nse and fall 
upon a like scene ” 

The end began m February 1830, when Scott was m 
his lodgings at Edmburgh, there was a seizure and a fall, 
and ten mmutes of unconsciousness. After months of 
severe regimen, he was back at work, the Letters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft date from this time, vsuth much 
else , but m all these Lockhart detects “ a cloudmess of 
words and arrangement.” 

Happily, he was now able to resign his place as Clerk 
of Session, with retiring allowance; but this reduced his 
income from ^1,300 to £800 a year. Government offered 
to grant a pension which would make up this amount, and 
Scott felt bound to let his creditors know of the proposition, 
but said that it would be painful to him to accept They 
very honourably told him to consult his own feelings. 
" Few thmgs,” says Lockhart, " gave him more pleasure 
than this handsome communication.” 

Yet this was not all On December 17th of this year, a 
second dividend was paid, reducmg the total debt from 
£117,000 to £34,000 The creditors, renewing their previous 
vote of thanks, added a present to Sir Walter of all that 
Abbotsford contamed; for all had been assigned to them. 
Once more the famihar plate, pictures and books were his own. 

Well might he be thankful, and well might they pay 
thanks. 

Two other matters of comfort diould be noted in the same 
years. He "was appomted Chairman of a Commission for 
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exaraining and editing the manuscnpt collections of the 
House of Stuart, which had come to George IV, on the 
death of the Cardinal York The appomtment was made 
by the king’s wish , George IV also offered to confer on him 
the rank of Privy Councillor This honour, however, was 
respectfully dechned. 

All the rest is unhappmess Lockhart has traced with 
infimte skill and delicacy the slow progress of decay, and 
the leapings of the flame ks the candle guttered out Here 
I must only summarise 

Sir Walter was implored to limit his work to notes and 
prefaces for the collected edition But he insisted on 
beginning a new novel — Count Robert of Parts — b. taler of 
Constantinople m Crusading days. It went on, but feebly, 
and Bahantyne, always his accredited cntic, did not 
conceal his disappointment , nor could Scott now well brook 
criticism. His doctors and friends implored him to t'ake 
rest. But his answer to Lockhart was terribly exphat. 
“ I am not sure that I am quite myself m aU thmgs, but I 
am sure that on one point there is no change I mean, that 
I foresee distmctly that if I come to be idle, I shall go mad " 

The sharpest strain on his farhng faculties did not come 
through Couni Robert Great Britam was plunged mto the 
political turmoil that led up to the Reform Bill, and Scott, 
though he had been willing to use his influence m support 
of the acceptance of Cathohc emancipation, regarded with 
horror the effort to drive WeUmgton from power, which 
was successful m the election that followed on George IV’s 
death The old Tory thought himself bound to plunge mto 
the fray; and he composed a new Epistle of Malachi Mala- 
growther, attackmg violently the whole project of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

Cadell and Ballantyne were afraid that the pubhcation 
of so unpopular a pamphlet would be mjunous to the 
chances of the collected edition, and to the whole pros- 
perity of Scott's works. CadeU added that all the arguments 
had been used before and answered before, and that Sir 
Walter who seldom read newspapers, had fallen behind 
the course of opinion. The upshot was a sharp dispute. 
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and Scott flung his pamphlet into the fire. In CadeU’s 
own opmion, “ Sir Walter never recovered it.” He felt 
wounded in his own house; and these men, who loved 
him and served him, went to their graves sad for 
having done what was their duty 

There is no question now but that Sir Walter was com- 
pletely wrong m his pohtical forecast ; only, we must under- 
stand that at the beginning of 1831 he believed actual 
revolution to be approachmg ; and a letter to the younger 
Scott of Harden, member for the county, sets out his 
belief In 1792, he had seen admiration for the French 
Revolution so rife “ that only a few old-fashioned Jacobites 
ventured to hmt a preference for the land they lived in.” 
But then 

"Burke appeared, and all the gibberish about the supenor 
legidation of the French dissolved like an enchanted castle 
when the destmed knight blows his horn before it. The talents 
— ^the almost prophetic powers — of Burke are not needed on this 
occasion, for men can now argue from the past." 

He would fam have seen young Harden, scion of his 
own old house, head another such rally. 

Meanwhile he himself was eager to do his part, and so, 
on March 21st, 1831, he attended a meetmg of the free- 
holders of Roxburghshire, held in Jedburgh, and spoke. 

He was never an orator, and his voice was now so feeble 
and his , utterance so hesitatmg that he could hardly be 
heard But the populace of Jedburgh who had crowded 
mto the Court-house, whether they heard or not, mter- 
rupted him with hissmg 

He stopped his argument and opened on a new illustration. 
Agam there was uproar, he stopped, proposed his reso- 
lution, and then flung his defiance at the mob. “ I regard 
your gabble no more than the geese on the green ” Then 
he sat down till the meetmg was over, and, gomg out 
quietly, turned in the doorway and bowed There were a 
few hisses , he bowed again, and said — ^not for their under- 
standing — “ Monturu$ vos sSuto ." — ^Yet Jedburgh was to 
see him again. 
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In the following month of April came another stroke, 
with succeedmg weakness; but on May ist, his diary 
notes * 

Go on with Count Robert half-a-dozen leaves per day I am 
not much behind with my hand-work The task of pumping 
my brains becomes inevitably harder when 

'Both cham pumps are choked below', 

and though this may not be the case literally, yet the apprehen- 
sion IS well-nigh as bad — May 3 Sophia arrives — ^with all 
the children looking well and beautiful, except poor Johnnie, 
who looks pale But it is no wonder, poor thing ’ — May 4 I 
have a letter from Lockhart, promismg to be down by next 
Wednesday, I shall be glad to see and consult with Lockhart, 
My pronunciation is a good deal improved My time glides away 
ill employed, but I am afraid of the palsy My own circle in 
bodily matters is narrowmg daily , not so in intellectual matters — 
but of that I am perhaps a worse judge The plough is nej3.nng 
the end of the furrow " 

On May 8th Ballantyne and Cadell wrote to say that 
Count Robert, though nearly prmted off, simply would not 
do. He noted . 

"I suspect their opinion will be found to comcide with that 
of the public , at least it is not very different from my own The 
blow IS a stunning one, I suppose, for I scarcely feel it It is 
singular, but it comes with as httle surpnse as if I had a remedy 
ready ; yet, God knows, I am at sea in the dark, and the vessel 
leaky, I think, into the bargam I cannot conceive that I should 
have tied a knot with my tongue which my teeth cannot untie 
We shall see — ^I have suffered tembly, that is the truth, rather 
in body than in mmd, and I often wish I could lie down and sleep 
without waking But I will fight it out if I can It would argue 
too great an attachment of consequence to my literary labours 
to ank under critical clamour Did I know how to begm, I 
would begin agam this very day, although I knew I should sink 
at the end/' 

Lockhart came then, and by May 12th had persuaded 
the old man to lay by his Count Robert Things brightened 
a little, and there were rides through the plantations. But 
on the i8th was polling day at Jedburgh. In spite of 
Lockhart, the Sheriff ordered his carnage out and drove 
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over to the town full of “a disciphned rabble, chiefly 
weavers from Hawick” The carriage was pelted with 
stones as it went to the house of the Shortreeds, where they 
breakfasted, then Scott and Lockhart walked to the 
votmg-place “ saluted with groans and blasphennes all the 
way ” Sir Walter had to be got out by a back door to 
the hous& of a friendly pohtical opponent, and his carriage 
]omed him there and they drove out — ^with one parting 
'shower of stones at the Bridge The diary notes , 

“The day passed with much clamour and no nuschief Henry 
Scott was re-elected — ^for the last time, I suppose Troja fmt 
I left the borough m the midst of abuse, and the gentle hint of 
Burk Sir Walter Much obhged to the brave lads of Jeddart ’’ 

The polling in Selkirk followed, and here, as Sheriff of 
the Forest, he was bound to preside But Selkirk was too 
near Abbotsford for trouble to threaten. Even at Jed- 
burgh, “ three or four sturdy Darmckers ” had got into the 
rumble beside the footman and shown by their attitude 
that an attack would be roughly met. In Selkirk, there 
would have been many more than three or four lads of 
such temper. One man ventured to hustle a Tory voter 
as he approached the booth, and Scott, who was just 
getting out of his carnage, saw, and arrested the rowdy with 
his own hand and had him packed away to jail. 

But he did not forget the sound of “ Burk Sir Walter.” 
Those ugly syllables were on his lips in the babble of 
delinum when the last stage of all was reached. 

The old good temper and sweet reasombleness were 
gone from him too, and he was estranged from James 
Ballantyne’s hfelong fidehty. In July of this year, havmg 
put Count Robert aside, he started on one more romance, 
Castle Dangerous, a tale of the Douglases on the Border 
m the days of Robert Bruce ; and he refused to let Ballan- 
tyne see it The quarrel had begim with the cnticisms; 
but when Ballantyne’s paper supported the Reform Bill, 
and Ballantyne himself began to attend some strange 
preaching on a Sunday, the separation became absolute. 
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Castle Dangerous was quickly finislied, and the Robert 
of Pans was also brought to an end , and the last address 
from Scott to his readers was penned to close CasUe 
Dangerous It announced the project which had been 
formed on his bdialf. 

All Scott’s advisers desired that he should try the effect 
of a change of chmate and a rest from labour ; and a sug- 
gestion was made by Captain Basil Hall to Sir James' 
Graham, the First Lord of the Admiralty, who adopted it; 
On behalf of the Admiralty, and of the Sailor Kmg, Sir 
Walter was told, that a frigate was at his disposal when he 
should choose to sail. Higher honour, or more kindly con- 
ceived, was never shown to a subject, and Scott set-out 
for the last stage of his pilgrimage with the fuU assurance 
that he was treated as no common man 

Nor was this the only comfort His faihng grasp of 
reahty had this alleviation that there grew up in his "Inind 
the gentle delusion that his da37’s work was really done, and 
that all the debt was not merely on the way to extinction, 
but actually paid off 

But there was other and worthier solace. The young 
Walter came to Abbotsford with news that he had got leave 
to jom his father on the Mediterranean journey He came 
with horses, and there was a morning when the young 
n^ gathered friends for a hunt with greyhounds on the 
hills above the Cauldshields Loch ; and Sir Walter insisted 
that he also should get on Douce Davie, and be there to 
see. Inckhaxt tells how the old man on his sorry mount 
watched the young hussar on his superb black charger, 
and at last saw horse and rider take easily a high stone 
wall at which aU other riders craned. “ Look at him! ” 
said he, “ only look at him! Now, isn’t he a fine fellow? ” 

“ This was the last time, I beheve,” Lockhart adds, 
" that Sir Walter mounted on horseback.” 

One more thing wras needed to round off this farewell to 
Tweedside, and it was not lacking. Kmgs and ministers 
might give honour to the most popular of writers , but for 
completeness, tribute should come from his own peers Only 
one man was hving then in Bntam who had the right to 
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praise, Walter Scott as master praises master and Words- 
worth had never spoken of Scott’s wntmgs with reverence. 
But there had existed between the two men smce their first 
meeting a sohd fnendship which grew with years, and, m 
spite of distance, mto affection. In June 1830, Words- 
worth wrote to say that he had by chance met 
Mr Christian, deemster of the Isle of Man 

' "He asked if I was acquainted with you I replied that I 
had for thirty years, nearly, had that honour and spoke of you 
with the warmth that I am accustomed to feel upon such an 
occasion ’’ 

Then followed a transmission of Mr Christian’s complaint 
concemmg the presentment of his ancestor m Pevenl, 
which is of no consequence here But the letter ended : 

* “My dear Scott, everlastmgly yours, 

"Wm Woedsworth." 

William Wordsworth was formal and stiff m expression; 
but m the valediction he for once let himself go Scott, 
though much less precise m utterance, nevertheless was no 
way profuse of endearments ; yet his letter began “ Dearest 
Wor^worth.” 

It ended (when Mr. Christian had been disposed of) with 
a warm message • " And now, my dear Wordsworth, don’t 
you remember somethmg of a promise broken, and prepare 
to repair it. I hope you mean to visit Abbotsford, and bung 
as many of your family as you possibly can ” 

So it befell Wordsworth, with his daughter, Dora, and 
his nephew (the future Bishop of St. Andrews) came to 
Abbotsford on September 21st. On the day when they left. 
Sir Walter gave to Dora Wbrdsworth an album with a few 
stanzas written in it, saying " I should not have done any- 
thing of this kmd but for your father’s sake; they are 
probably the last verses I shall ever wnte.” 

The first stanza recalls the early days of their meeting, 
when the Lay of the Last Minstrel was only begmning to 
be written. 
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** ‘Tis well the gifted eyes which saw 
The first light sparks of fancy bum, 

Should mark its latest flash with awe, 

Low gleaming from its funeral um 

And in truth with no less than awe and reverence Words- 
worth marked that declme. On September 22nd, as they 
returned from visitmg Newark and other favourite haunts, 
they had to cross the Tweed directly opposite Abbotsford 
Wordsworth has told the story , 

"^The wheels of our carnage grated upon the pebbles in the 
bed of the stream that there flows somewhat rapiffly , a nch but 
sad light, of rather a purple than a golden hue, was spread over 
the Eildon Hills at that moment, and, thmkmg it probable 
that it might be the last time Sir Walter would cross the stream, 
I was not a little moved and expressed some of my feeling in 
the sonnet • 

A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping ram, 

Nor of the settmg sun's pathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o'er Eildon's tnple height ; 

Spints of power, assembled there, complam 
For kindred power departing from their sight, 

While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain, 
Saddens his voice again and yet agam 
Lift up your hearts, ye mourners! for the might 
Of the whole world's good wishes with him goes, 
Blessmgs and prayers m nobler retmue 
Than sceptred Kmg or laurelled Conqueror knows 
Follow this wondrous potentate Be true, 

Ye winds of ocean and the Midland sea, 

Wafting your charge to soft Parthenope*" 

Since the world began, had ever prmce, prelate or warrior 
been convoyed to his departure by so majestic and so 
moving a salute? 



CHAPTER XX 


The End 
1830-32 

On the day of Wordsworth’s departure from Abbotsford, 
Scott with his daughter Anne and Lockhart set out by 
road for London, stoppmg a day at Rokeby There was 
nearly a month to be spent m London, and doctors held a 
consultation It was agreed that the brain showed begin- 
nmgs of disease, yet there was hope of checkmg the decay 
When the verdict was pronounced, Scott expressed thank- 
fulness. “ I neither regret nor fear the approach of death, 
if it is coming,” he wrote in the Journal “I would 
compound for a Httle pam mstead of this heartless 
muddmess of mmd ” 

But that composition was not vouchsafed to him. 

On the 24th of October he, with his eldest son and both 
daughters, reached Portsmouth and jomed the Barham 
frigate, which had been specially prepared for then recep- 
tion She did not sail till the 29th, and a fortnight 
later they were crmsmg m the Mediterranean, where, on 
November 20th, Sir Walter actually visited the volcamc 
island which then made an appearance, lasting only a few 
months It was crumbhng away when the party landed 
On the 25th they were at Malta, and in quarantine Tlie 
poet was taken over places associated with traditions of 
the old Kmghts. " It will be hard if I cannot make some- 
thmg of this,” he said. For he was still endeavouring to 
labour, and began two new novels in the intervals of that 
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delusion which made him believe that all his debts were 
paid, there came back visions, only too lucid, of the need for 
exertion that his name might be redeemed. 

From Malta the course was to Naples where his son 
Charles was attached to the Legation • and here also there 
was much sight-seeing But among the antiquities of 
Cumae, with the Lucrine Lake and Baiae and Avemus all 
m sight, the old man’s mmd strayed home, and the verses 
he was heard recitmg were 

" Up the craggy mountain, and down the mossy glen. 

We canna gapg a-imlkmg, for Charlie and his men ” 

So strong was the homing instinct that his companions 
ceased to urge further travel The return was to be over- 
land through the Tyrol and Germany, having one special 
purpose — ^to visit Goethe at Weimar But m March»came 
news of the poet’s death, and Sir Walter’s cry was “ At 
least he died at home. Let us to Abbotsford.” 

And m his letters home he quoted and requoted Grata 
qmes patrtce, the fragment of a Latin verse with which 
he had ended, so many years before this, his memoir of 
John Leyden, buned on the distant shore of Batavia. 

Grata qmes paince . so much at least Fate did not deny 
him — ^They posted north in April, paused m Rome some 
days — ^where a fellow countryman. Sir William Gell, foimd 
Scott in good talk, with the stores of his memory full at 
command. On May nth they left Rome, and even when 
passing through Florence and Venice, haste to be home 
overpowered his desire to see though still, when there were 
castles and dungeons to be explored, he must scramble 
pamfully to whatever could be reached 
They passed through the T37rol and took steamboat on 
the Rhine. On board the boat his last seizure took him, 
on June gth. Paralysis accompanied the apoplexy In 
London he lay for weeks at the St. James’s Hotel m 
Janayn Street, for the most part m a stupor; yet wakenmg 
from it at times enough to give a solemn blessing to his 
children. 
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On July yth he was got upon the steamboat for Leith, 
and late on the 9 th he was placed m his carriage and slung 
ashore with it. 

He lay for a day in Edinburgh, and then, on July nth, 
was dnven to Tweedside — torpid and unconscious. But 
when the carnage began to descend the Gala Valley, he 
stirred and gazed about, and gradually names of recog- 
nition came to his lips " Gala Water, surely — Buckholm — 
Torwoodlee ” 

“ As we rounded the hill at Ladhope,” says Lockhart, “ and 
the outline of the Eildons burst on him, he became greatly 
excited, and when tummg himself on the couch his eye caught 
at length his own towers, at the distance of a mile, he sprang 
up with a cry of delight ’’ 

There is a tablet now set by the roadside which marks the 
spot df that final and ecstatic recogmtion 

From here the direct course would have been across the 
river, but the river was m flood Wordsworth had been 
right: Sir Walter had crossed the Abbot’s Ford for the 
last time in the other poet’s company. They must drive 
round by Melrose, passmg opposite Sir Walter’s own woods 
and home, and Lockhart and the doctor and the attendant 
had much ado to hold the sick man in the carriage ; he was 
for pimping across. 

At last they were home, and he was lifted mto the dining- 
room where ^bs bed had been prepared The dogs were all 
about him, but his first word was for a friend “ Ha* Wilhe 
Laidlaw! 0 man, how often have I thought of you* ” 

Once or twice he was able to be wheeled about his 
grounds in a chair, and then he insisted to be taken to his 
study and set at his desk “ Now give me my pen and 
leave me for a httle to myself,” he said His daughter, 
Sophia, put the pen into his hand, but his fingers could not 
close on it, and he sank back among the piUows that propped 
him, with silent tears rolhng down his cheeks. After a 
httle, “Friends,” he said, “don’t let me expose myself; 
get me to bed; that’s the only place ” — ^He never left his 
room agam, though hie remamed for two months longer. 
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The end must be told m the words of his son-in-law who 
was summoned m that “ lightnmg before death of which 
Shakespeare had spoken. 

As I was dressing on the morning of Monday the 17th of 
September, Nicolson came into my room, and told me that his 
master had awoke in a state of composure and consciousness, 
and wished to see me immediately I found him entirely him- 
self, though in the last extreme of feebleness His eye was clear 
and calm — every trace of the wild fire of delirium extingmshed 
* Lockhart,' he said, * I may have but a mmute to speak to you 
My dear, be a good man, be virtuous — be religious — be a good 
man Nothmg else will give you any comfort when you come 
to he here ' — ^He paused, and I said — ‘ Shall I send for Sophia 
and Anne^ ' — ' No,' said he, ' don't disturb them Poor souls! 
I know they were up all night — God bless you all ' — With this 
he sunk into a very tranquil sleep, and, indeed, he scarcely 
afterwards gave any sign of consciousness, except for an instant 
on the arrival of his sons — ^They, on learning that the scene was 
about to close, obtained a new leave of absence from their posts, 
both reached Abbotsford on the 19th About half-past i p m , 
on the 2ist of September, Sir Walter breathed his last, in the 
presence of all his children It was a beautiful day — so warm, 
that every wmdow was wide open — ^and so perfectly still, that 
the sound of all others most dehaous to his ear, the gentle ripple 
of the Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly audible as we 
knelt around the bed, and his eldest son kissed and closed his 
» eyes 

No sculptor ever modelled a more majestic image of repose . 

Kicro [xeyas /AcyaXtoo-ri, AeXacr/Aevos Iwrrocrvvdiav 

The order of his funeral was of a piece vdth his life. He 
was taken to the place of his own choice, to which he was 
bound by long hereditary descent, and where only by right 
of that descent he could be buried. It was the cemetery 
of a family, of a clan, and of a countryside His own 
servants of the house and of the woods requested that none 
but they should carry the coffin to the hearse and from 
the hearse to the grave. All the pallbearers were his own 
kinsfolk, near and far, with Scott of Harden, the family 
chief, at the head of them. 

An the countryside gathered, and many others came from 
far on that 26th of September. As the road leads to Bemer- 

^ Great, be lay m greatness, bis border-n dings forgotten. 
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syde and Dryburgh, it climbs a steep bill from whose top 
IS a view back over the wmdmgs of Tweed towards Melrose, 
beyond which hes Abbotsford, and here Sur Walter when 
he drove was accustomed to halt his horses and look back. 
It has never been forgotten that when the hearse with his 
remains reached this pomt, the horses checked there 
The precmct of Dryburgh Abbey is still to-day a burying 
ground, yet it is not crowded, for the nght of sepultmre 
as jealously guarded by the families who have such tra- 
ditional ties with the abbey lands, as Scott inherited 
through his mother from the Hahburtons For gentle and 
simple, for shepherd and noble, the right is mamtained 
and guarded Yet because Sir Walter Scott hes there, 
Dryburgh Abbey has been for this hundred years a place of 
pilgrimage, and for his sake it is kept like a cathedral close. 
It IS a fit burymg-place for that great tree-lover Tweed 
runs* past a hundred yards from the shaven lawn, but this 
space is filled with a noble frmge of beech and ash, whose 
great boughs sweep outwards over the sward which sur- 
rounds the rumed buildmg An avenue, tree-shadowed, 
leads from the road , and where the graveyard spreads wider, 
stand detached trees, a noble cedar, and several of the 
wych elms which are the special glory of that Border 
country 

The ruin is roofless, but the symmetry of its vast pro- 
portions remams, and the beautiful stonework of the 
wmdows IS mtact in the main survtvmg block Yet two 
fragments o^ the building stand detached, and one of 
these, midway between the other outher and the nlam 
-building has been so cut off that, standmg apart like a 
fantastically-shaped rock, it suggests almost the dehberate 
moulding of a huge casket In that, under the groined 
roofing, is the tomb of Sir Walter There, as the grave- 
stone records, he was buried beside his wife ; but another 
li ne adds that here also “ at the feet of Sir Walter Scott ” 
hes John Gibson Lockhart This ultimate homage of the 
fierce creature whom men called The Scorpion might well 
be thought to have completed the fitness of those sur- 
roundings. 
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Yet time has brought to Sir Walter’s grave an enhance- 
ment which no man -ttat ever hved could have so valued 
as himself. When Turner came to Abbotsford, m 1830, 
searching for subjects to illustrate the Waverley Novels, 
Scott took the pamter to Pryburgh as matter of course; 
•but insisted also thSt whatever else was omitted Berner syde 
Tower should have its celebration; and it was done For 
of all Tweedside famihes none had more veneration from 
him than that of which Thomas the Rhymer prophesied < 

“ Betide, betide, whate’er betide, 

Haig Iball be Haig m Bemersyde ” 

# 

To-day Dryburgh is doubly a place of pilgrimage, and 
for thousands of visitors even Scott’s grave will be of lesser 
interest than the oblong of turf beside it, enclosed by rails, 
in which is to be seen nothing but a small wooden cross, 
bearing the name Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig.' 

If Sir Walter could have known that he and his would 
lie so close to the Scotsman who led British armies to victory 
in the greatest of Europe’s wars, no man could measure his 
pride ; and yet it would be hardly equal to his dehght that 
this Tweedside gentleman should choose rather to lie m 
Dryburgh with the Haigs of Bemersyde than among the 
great captams in Westminster Abbey or St Paul’s 

Nothmg is more essential m the spirit of Scott’s work 
than its use of local attachments to quicken a larger loyalty. 
Men will serve their country better, if they love their 
county or their parish with more intensity of affection 
There was never for him any conflict between the claims 
of what Frenchmen have come to call la petUe patne, and 
those of the greater fatherland. But when work was ended, 
when a man could serve no more, it would assuredly have 
been his wish that each should belong to his own, and go 
to what was by inheritance his own peculiar place. 

Loyalty in all its phases and apphcations was one of hisl 
great lessons His inhented feelmg taught him that a 
man may easily be in doubt where his lo5^ty should lie ; 
and there is much discussion throughout the noveb o» the 
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casuistry of such doubters. But loyalty in the pubhc sense, 
whatever shape it took, was to has mind as essential as 
manhood; it was a rehgion with him 

About rehgion m the theological sense, his characters 
hold little debate, except when such debating is held up to 
curiosity, contempt, or pity— accordmg as the disputants 
are less or more likely to suffer for their doubts He has 
written httle exphcitly of his own nrnid on this matter, but 
it IS clear that he disliked the whole conception of mde-- 
pendent speculation. One would probably not be far 
wrong m saying that Christians, to his mmd, held the faith 
m which they were brought up as a trust, and had no more 
right to surrender it than a soldiar has to leave passage for 
the enemy. His partmg words to Lockhart are suflS.- 
aently explicit , and m his own household he not only mam- 
tamed the practice of reading prayers on Sunday but let 
his guests know that their attendance was expected 

But there is one passage in the Journal, which has 
a speculative character It was written on December loth, 
1825, just when rum began to threaten him 

“ There is nothmg more awM than to attempt to cast a glance 
among the clouds and mists which hide the broken extremity of 
the celebrated bndge of Mirza Yet, when every day bnngs us 
mgher that termmation, one would almost think our views 
should become clearer. Alas' it is not so. there is a curtam to 
be withdrawn, a veil to be rent, before we shall see thmgs as 
they really are. There are few, I trust, who disbeheve the exist- 
ence of a God nay, I doubt if at aU times, and m all moods, 
any angle individual ever adopted that hideous creed, though 
some have professed it With the behef of a Deity, that of the 
immortality of the soul and of the state of future rewards and 
pumshments is mdissolubly linked. More we are not to know, 
but neither are we prohibited from all attempts, however vain, 
to pierce the solemn, sacred gloom The expressions used m 
Scnpture are doubtless metaphorical — ^for penal fires and 
heavenly melody axe only apphcable to bemgs endowed with 
corporeal senses ; and, at least till the penod of the resurrection, 
the spirits of men, whether entermg mto the perfection of the 
]ust, or committed to the regions of punishment, are not con- 
nected with bodies Neither is it to be supposed that the glorified 
bodies which shall anse m the last day wiU be capable of the 
same gross indulgences with which ours are now solaced. That 
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the idei of Mahomet’s paradise is inconsistent with the punty 
of our heavenly religion will be readily granted, and see Mark 
301 25 Harmony is obviously chosen as the least corporeal 
of all gratifications of the sense, and as the type of love, umty, 
and a state of peace and perfect happmess But they have a 
poor idea of the Deity, and the rewards which are destmed for 
the just made perfect, who can only adopt the literal sense of an 
eternal concert — a never-ending birthday ode I rather suppose 
this should be understood as some commission from the Highest, 
some duty to discharge with the applause of a satisfied cod- 
science Tliat the Deity, who himself must be supposed to fed 
love and affection for the bemgs he has called mto eiostence, 
should delegate a portion of those powers, I for one cannot con- 
ceive altogether so wrong a conjecture We would then find 
reahty m Milton’s sublime machinery of the guardian saints or 
gemi of kmgdoms Nay, we would approach to the Cafholic 
idea of the emplojnment of samts, though without approachmg 
the absurdity of samt-worship, which degrades their rehgion 
There would be, we must suppose, m these employments, diffi- 
culties to overcome, and exertions to be made, for all which the 
celestial bemgs employed would have certam appropnate 
powers. I cannot help owmng that a hfe of active benevo- 
lence IS more consistent with my ideas than an eternity of 
music ” 

In truth an ideal, if it were to attract Walter Scott, must 
be one of activity. He lived throughout his life, greatly 
in imagmation — scenes of fancied action. But shadow 
was never for him the equal of substance. Also his mmd 
drew nourishment even for fancy from the life of action , and 
he left his mark in amenity and m usefulness where his passage 
lay. Nor was Abbotsford, with all its apptfrtenances, the 
sole result of the activity that was m a personal sense so 
unfortunate Edmburgh is fully aware, and all Scotland 
is aware,' of matenal benefits that flowed mdirectly from his 
wntmgs , but there is more to say Largely because of his 
amazing gifts, it was possible for a great publisher to make 
the Scottish capital a notable centre of hterary commerce, 
with excellent result for literature This, also, is perhaps 
sufficiently known and admitted But I have never seen 
allusion to the fact that Scott, by settmg up Ballantyne 
in the prmtmg trade, and by msistmg that an Edmburgh 
press should issue the most reputed wntings of his day. 
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must have done a great deal to make Edmburgh what it is — 
a centre of prmting only second m importance to London. 
The best authonties do not speak highly of Ballantyne’s 
work as a prmter, yet even technically it raised the standard 
which then existed in Edmburgh, and by its prolific con- 
tmuance it endowed the city with a large supply of framed 
woi;kmeil. Later, after Ballantyne’s death, it was left for 
a master m this craft, Robert Clark, to set the stamp of 
'excellence on the Edmburgh work, and it is said, by those 
entitled to speak, that Clark’s decision to start his enter- 
prise m Edmburgh was based on the fact that it would be 
free from the disadvantages attaching to a skilled industry 
when it seeks to take root m a quarter not associated with 
such craft The workmg prmters in Edmburgh make a 
large and prosperous part of the town’s artisan population ; 
and it may be boldly asserted that they are under a deep 
obhgation to the great man who found his rum m a prmtmg 
venture. His energy was beneficent, even when the result 
to himself was failure. 

But what of his successes? He himself would not have 
claimed more than that he had made his native land better 
known, and better liked, that he had given pleasure, and 
that none of the pleasure could have done harm to any 
hving creature. It is no small thing to have given healthy 
pleasure to miUions; yet, to say no more than this would 
be a strange undervaluing He must have quickened m 
thousands the desire for knowledge, and ht up for thousands 
Him spaces ol the past Yet even this wiU seem to his lovers 
a secondary achievement 

He gave to the world, and he stiU gives, the privilege 
of his company; the right to be enchanted with his tales, 
and at the same tune to drmk in his love of courage, of 
generosity, of clemency, and of fidelity ; to be mstructed 
by his immense and varied store of knowledge, to share his 
delight in the force and beauty of coloured speech; to 
partake m his wise and tolerant laughter. He will neitha: 
flout us nor lecture us, though we shall be left in no doubt 
upon what he holds honourable and what ignommious, and 
though we are more likely to learn from him how to make 
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allowance for others than excuses for ourselves. But at 
the end of our bout of companionship we shall probably 
be as little able to say^ exactly how, when, and in what 
part of our moral anatomy we have benefited, as to fix the 
precise advantage gamed by our bodies in a day spent 
happily on one of his Border hills. 

The more one reads him, the more one reads abbul him, 
the more enviable those seem who were his friends and com- 
panions. But smce no man that ever wrote had more gift* 
for impartmg his own enio3nn.ents, we who are fortunate 
enou^ to share some of them have no need to complam. 
The best of the Waverley Novels and the best of his lyrics 
seem as httle affected by the passage of time as Tam 
O’ Shunter or The Vicar of Wakefield. 
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